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AN OLD HEAD-STONE. 





BY JULIA SCHAYER, 





{HERE lieth the body of Adelaide —-, born 
June —th, 1820; died on her wedding-day, May 
—th, i8d7.] 





Here she lieth—Adelaide; 
Here has lain for many a year— 
Years so many that I trace - 
On the mossy stone’s gray face 
Searce her name who was so dear— 
Loved and loving Adelaide, 


Bride, not wife, was Adelaide. 
Bitter were the tears that fell 
On the fair and girlish face 
Smiling through the bridal lace; 
Whose the bitterest, none can tell. 
Now who weeps for Adelaide? 
Adelaide, sweet Adelaide! 


By this dank, neglected stone, 
By the rank and noisome weed, 
Where each wandering beast may feed, 
May the sequel plain be known— 
Long-forgotten Adelaide ! 


Adelaide, blessed Adelaide, 
Who can mourn thy early fate, 
Since the way with thorns is set? 
Love grows cold, and friends forget, 
And the end comes, soon or late— 
Better so, young Adelaide ! 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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MOUNTAIN LOCKED. 








(ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN.) 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 





A BROAD, bright inlet of a sea-like lake, 
Guarded by mountain-chains on every 
side, 
That stretch so far, thought may not under- 
take 
Escape across those interspaces wide. 
Upon our breezy slope, a cottayve-nest; 
Below, a boat at anchor—not at rest. 


The water is alive with fluent speech 
Of ripple untoripple; here and there, 
Sails flit from sight into some glimmering 
reach 
Of cove or bay; and, dimpling everywhere, 
Sun-sparkles quicken the vast, tranquil 
space, 
As happy dreams light up a sleeper’s face. 


Leagues part us from the mountains; but 
the haze 
Blends them with filmy levels of the lake, 
In distance which is nearness; for we gaze 
Upon the picture, while ourselves we 
make 
A part of it, and fold ourselves about 
With dear illusions life were bleak with- 
out, 


Those Adirondacks are the Pisgah-hills 
We climbed in visions of our childhood’s 
hope 
That vaguely our maturer fancy thrills; 
Surely, beyond lics some fair Canaan’s 
Scope! 
And that small town, o’erhung by one grim 
crest— 
Is Bethlehem, nestled against Sinai’s breast. 
It was the Bible of the Puritan 


That kindled in us our first mountain 
dream; 











With Bunyan’s Pilgrim, hand in hand we 
ran 
To catch the far Celestial City’s gleam, 
From Hills Delectable. What high, pure 
air 
We breathed in, of invisible worlds aware! 


Weary the life that stretches out, a plain, 
Where nothing beckons, where to-day re- 
peats 
Yesterday’s story, while we look in vain 
For invitation to horizon-seats 
Beyond—the wedded heaven and earth 
drawn near 
In lofty hospitality, as here. 


We are embraced, surrounded everywhere 
By hights that to sublimer landscapes 
lead; 
Wind-wafted sails, strong eagles cleaving 
air— 
Our fellow-prisoners these, that beat, in- 
deed, 
Against no barriers; infinitely more free, 
Locked in upon eternity, are we. 


Prisoners of h»pe, as all immortals are; 
Protected, yet forevermore borne on 
By inward, birthright prophecies, to share 
The inheritance yet waiting to be won— 
The new earth, by new heavens made lu- 
minous, 
Toward which the whole creation yearns, 
with us. 


We with life’s little captives are shut in, 
Whose small world is as vast to them, as 


ours 
Can be to us. What freedom shall they 
win— 
The waterfowl, the landbirds, and the 
flowers — 


When they shall vanish hence, to reappear 
Released into a finer atmosphere ? 


The squirrel, a swift streak of golden 
brown, 
Flashes by like a sunbeam or a thought; 
The tiny sandpiper, tossed up and down 
The wave’s edge, has it’s eddying motion 
caught; 
The harebell spreads her blue tent; does she 
try 
To copy the large pattern of the sky ” 


These smaller lives outline and hint the 
great; 
For life itself is prophecy, no less 
In leaves and songs and wings than human 
fate: 
Each from within toward its ideal must 
press. 
Celestial possibilities round us swarm; 
The earthly shape conceals the heavealy 
form. 


The world itself—what is it but a shell 
Of thin appearances, a shelter slight 
Wherein the unfledged Reality must dwell, 
Till her own natural strength wins way to 
light ? 
Dear World, each fiuttering spirit waits 
with thee, 
The revelation of itself to see. 


Walled round with stately ranges, blue 
Champlain 
Unbars her crystal gateways, south and 
north; 
Yon Giant of the Valley will restrain 
Noaspiration bold from issuing forth 
Through secret passes toward the setting 
sun, 
Whose journey’s end is but a race begun. 


The summits that inclose us, give release— 
At once our guardians and deliverers; 
The mountains by their steadfastness bring 
peace— 
God’s sentinels, and his interpreters. 
Hills have their beckoning paths, lakes 
their wide shores; 





Life is a prison—but with open doors. 
BEVERLEY. Mass. 
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GETTING HOLD OF YOUNG MEN. 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





EVERY year when the special ‘‘ week 
of prayer for young men” is observed, the 
Central Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association send out a circular 
which contains some very painful state- 
ments. These circulars affirm that an enor- 
mous majority of the young men are not 
members of any Christian Church or even 
regular attendants upon. any house of 
worship. Any one who studies the life of 
our large towns and cities will admit this 
lamentable fact. In order to meet this 
state of things the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations are laboring zealously and 
with blessed results. They do an admir- 
able work among those whom they can 
bring under their influence; but the num- 
ber of those whom they reach is nothing 
like as large as it ought to be. For ex- 
ample, the Association in this city which 
has a noble building and is most ably 
manned and managed,enrolls about 4,000 
members, some of whom are attracted by 
its superb gympasium. Many conversions 
are reported as the results of its earnest 
Sunday meetings. Still it only reaches 
about three per cent. of the youth in this 
swarming hive of humanity. A corre- 
spondent of Hodder and Stoughton’s re- 
ligious British Weekly made recently the 
sad statement that 

“The Y. M.C. A. has been at work in 
London for forty-four years. It has about 
sixty metropvlitan and suburban branches, 
and yet all its members and associations 
could be comfortably seated in two London 
theaters. Is it not a fact that the music 
halls influence more young menin one night 
than the Y. M. C. A. all the year round ?”’ 

Should such statements discourage 
those of us who are laboring in and for 
these excellent associations? No; not for 
« moment. We pastors might as soon 
be discouraged in our Gospel work be- 
cause an immense majority of souls in 
the community are yet unconverted. But 
these facts ought to keep us from over- 
estimating the amount of good influence 
exerted by the Y. M. C. A.; they ought 
also to teach the churches that they have 
no right to shirk their responsibility and 
to throw the charge of young men upon 
even the best outside voluntary associa- 
tion. A church thatattracts no youthful 
blood into it is doomed to decay and 
death. A church that neglects that por- 
tion of the community on which rests 
the future of both the State and the king- 
dom of Christ, deserves to die. The duty 
of the churches toward young men 
nobody denies; but how to get hold of 
young men—a permanent hold—is a ques- 
tion that requires several answers. 

1. The pulpit must do its part. Every 
minister of Jesus Christ, who under- 
stands his business, aims to make him- 
self and his ministry attractive. He that 
is wise winneth souls. Jesus said: ‘I, if 
I belifted up will draw all men unto me.” 
The ambassador of Christ must so present 
Christ, sin, salvation and the life that 
leads to it as to draw souls and not to 
drive them off. Young men are espe- 
cially attracted by earnest, fervid, manly 
and rousing preaching. It may be preach- 
ing of the bnilliant and intellectual type 
like Phillips Brooks’s or Dr. Parkhurst’s 
and that will lay hold of a certain type 
of minds. It may be warm, impassiotied 
appeal-preaching that goes from the heart 
and straight to the heart: Whatever the 
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intellectual measurcment of the dis- 
courses may be, no man but a live man 
will get hold of the young men. He must 
preach living truth for every-day use— 
truth that will teach young men how to 
live. His discourses need not very often 
be specifically prepared and announced 
as “‘sermons to young men”; but they 
ought to be such sermons as will interest 
and get a grip on any average boy of 
fifteen years old. Go farther back and 
aim at the boys and girls; get hold of 
them before the Devil has got them. Put 
into every sermon more or less matter 
and then present it in such a manner as 
will nail a boy’s ears to your pulpit and 
make an impression on a boy’s heart. If 
the truth were known, a very large 
majority of grown-up people relish dry, 
cold, elaborate or abstract sermons no 
better than their children do. The 
fact that before certain pulpits large 
numbers of the youth gather every 
Sabbath is a proof that in those pulpits 
stand messengers of Jesus Christ who 
having something to say. say it, and ina 
tone of loving sympathy. Out of the 
pulpit the minister must have his eyes 
open to recognize the young men and the 
boys; he must get acquainted with them, 
interest himself in each one of them and 
have a cordial, helpful word for them 
whenever he meets them. The secret of 
popularity in this world is to take an in- 
terest un everybody you meet—a very sim- 
ple principle; and yet scores of ministers 
ignore it! They don’t seem to remember 
that they can do but very little good to 
people who do not like them, and no 
good at all to those who will not come 
to hear them. The easiest class in the 
community to reach is the young men 
and the boys—by any minister who has 
common-sense, a warm: heart, and the 
love of Christ and of souls burning in 
his bones. Unless persons are led 
to Jesus Christ before they reach 
forty years, the chances are, four out of 
five, that they never will be. Those who 
are converted late in hfe, commonly 
have to spend so much time in pulling 
down that they are not able to do much 
-building up, either of themselves or of 
others. Brethren, strike for the young! 
2. The churches must do their part in 
getting hold of the young people, as well 
as the pastor. However attractive and 
useful the Y. M. C. A. may be in your 
town, yet it is but a single agency, and 
its best work cannot cover the whole 
field of a young man’s spiritual neces- 
sities. It is the helpful ally of God’s 
Church, but was never intended to be a 
substitute for the Church. Each indi- 
vidual church should have a Young 
People’s Association of its own. It may 
be called a society of ‘Christian En- 
deavor,” or by any other appropriate 
name; but it ought to embrace both sexes. 
Many a young man will be attracted to 
a devotional meeting, or a social gather- 
ing in which he will meet young ladies, 
when he would not otherwise come at all. 
The church that I am permitted to 
serve, has an Association of over eight 
hundred members—about equally divided 
as to sex. Ali the meetings and all the 
committees are constructed on this gre- 
garious principle. Don’t the young peo- 
ple sometimes fall in love with each other 
there, and get married? Yes, of course 
they do. I have officiated at forty or 








more marriages which grew out of the 
friendships formed in that Association. 
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It is far better that a young man should 
get acquainted with his future wife at a 
prayer-meeting than ina ball-room or a 
theater. 

The social instinct is appealed to and 
employed continually in the service of 
Satan; why should it not be used as con- 
stantly in the service of Christ? There- 
fore the young people of every congre- 
gation should be banded together in a 
social, devotional, spiritual association 
for promoting friendships, for attracting 
the unconverted, for supplying whoie- 
some entertainment for developing piety 
and for practical Christian work, Its 
meetings—held every week—should be 
training-schools for new converts in 
which they can learn how to speak and 
to pray in public. Unless a convert is 
called out into some such spiritual activ- 
ity during the first year, he is very apt 
to be a tongue-tied ‘‘silent partner” all 
his life; unless he is set to work early he 
will lapse into a drone. In such Asso- 
ciations there is use for committees on 
devotional meetings, on social entertain- 
ments, on tract-distribution, temperance 
work, on mission-schools and visitation 
of the sick, and kindred good objects. 
(The Association in my church own and 
manage a mission-school entirely.) It 
comes next to the Sabbath-school—and 
very close to it—as a practical agency 
for getting hold of young men and bring- 
ing them to the Saviour and training 
them for a strong, useful life. 

Now, here are two answers, among 
others, to the burning question of **‘ how 
to reach the young.” Let us thank God 
for ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions,” and do our utmost to sustain and 
extend them. But the Christian Church 
is the divinely appointed agent for mak- 
ing the Gospel of salvation visible, audi- 
ble, legible, and efficacious for every age 
and in every condition of life. Every 
pastor should begin—where the Tempter 
begins—with the young. Every church 
should keep open doors and open hearts 
for young men. Failure at that point is 
fatal. Success at that point will insure 
victory to this world’s ONLY SAVIOUR. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

———— > 


THE VICTIMS OF PROGRESS. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 





THERE is a scene in the Second Part of 
Goethe’s ‘* Faust” which furnishes me 
with a text for what may prove a tale ora 
sermon or a social essay. I have known 
so many of the victims of progress, and I 
have, on the whole, such a kindly feel- 
ing for the majority of them, that I can- 
not find it in my heart to tell them, in 
propria persona, of how small account 
they are in the cosmic economy. By 
shielding myself bebind the mighty back 
of Goethe I shall manage to make him 
say what I wish to say, and yet avoid the 
brutal frankness of a personal critic. 

On the top of a hill in Faust’s domain 
lived an aged and highly respectable 
couple, named Philemon and Baucis. It 
happened that the site upon which their 
cottage and the adjoining chapel were 
situated, was the only eminence in the 
kingdom fitted for an astronumical] ob- 
servatory; and Faust, being anxious to 
found such an institution, offered to buy 
the old people’s property for more than it 
was worth. They, however, refused to 
part with it, and attributed to Faust all 
sorts of sinister motives for wishing to 
deprive them of what was rightfully 
theirs. The latter, fired with zeal for the 
welfare of society at large, sent out 
‘* three strong men ” (one of whom proved 
to be Mephistopheles in disguise) to eject 
Philemon and Baucis from their cottage, 
and to move them by force to a new and 
more attractive home which he had pre- 
pared for them, The three strong men 
exceeded their instructions, burned the 
cottage and chapel, and the old people 
died of fright. 

This is the story; and it is needless to 
say that it has puzzled the commentators 
exceedingly. It would be comparatively 
plain sailing, if it were nut for the fact 
that it is distinctly said that Faust was 
justified in acting as he did. When, in 
the next scene, the Gray Sisters—Care, 
Want, Necessity and Guilt—knock at his 





door, Guilt is excluded. The very cheap 
explanation that Goethe meant to teach 
man’s liability to error, however wise he 
became, accordingly does not apply; for 
if Faust’s act was an error, he would sure- 
ly not be free from guilt. No; there is no 
escape from the conclusion that the au- 
thor meant to declare, that the man who 
in his efforts to benefit the race unavoid- 
ably injures individuals, is not to be 
blamed. The offense of Philemon and 
Baucis was that, without any fault of 
their own, they were unable to adapt 
themselves to the evolution of humanity. 
They claimed the right to live and think 
in their own old-fashioned way, and to 
remain unaffected by the progress of the 
age. They were so eminently respectable, 
religious and conservative that it fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, that any 
one who did not agree with them must 
be a dangerous innovator—an enemy of 
society. Baucis intimated that Faust was 
a wizard, and that he ‘‘ offered up human 
sacrifices in the night to strange gods”; 
she held up her hands in holy horror at 
the unheard-of sacrilege of his reputed 
speech and action. He became a bugbear 
to her, and nothing could be too black 
and monstrous to be credited, if it related 
tohim, And yet, as the reader knows, 
Faust’s sleepless desire and dominating 
passion, at this final stage of his career, 
was to benefit humanity. He was the 
altruistic type, as Goethe conceived it, in 
its perfection. 

I dare say we have all known Philemon 
and Baucis, and recognize their features, 
as here represented, to betrue. The hos- 
tile attitude toward ‘the spirit of the 
age” which is here punished, and held to 
be worthy of punishment, is character- 
istic of the larger portion of what is 
called respectable society. There has 
probably never been an age when old 
people did not mourn the degeneracy of 
the times, and sigh for the good old 
days, when they were young. If this re- 
gret were justified, the inference would be 
inevitable that humanity had been going 
steadily down hill and was worse off to- 
day thanit had ever been in the past. 
We know, however, that the tendency of 
history has been toward higher social 
conditions and a gradual improvement in 
the condition of the average man; for it 
is by the status, not of the favored few, 
but of the vast mass that a century must 
be judged. The further back we go, the 
greater we find, generally speaking, the 
contrast to be between the lives of the 
ruling classes and those of the dumb and 
toiling masses. The progress of civiliza- 
tion is properly gauged by its gradual 
elevation of the average of happiness; and 
this is effected, not so much by the in- 
creased splendor of the rich, as by the in- 
creased comfort of the poor. A gradual 
rearrangement of economic forces is tak- 
ing place, tending in this direction. 

If, then, the watchword of advancing 
civilization is ‘‘the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” it follows that there 
will be a minority whose interests are 
likely to be sacrificed. The path of 
progress is strewn with victims whose 
only fault was that they were super- 
fluous—that the life-blood of the age did 
not pulsate in their brains; they ae waste 
tissue in the body social and would as 
such (unless they are carried off) impede 
the vital circulation. Philemon and 
Baucis are perpetually being sacrificed, 
and perpetually reappear to be sacrificed 
anew. They are such worthy and ad- 
mirable people that it is difficult to un- 
derstand how they have deserved such a 
cruel fate. Not necessarily in the sum- 
mary manner in which Faust disposes of 
them are they being eliminated (for that 
action 1s, of course, symbolical), but in 
a hundred ways they are pushed aside, 
trampled upon—immolated to the relent- 
less spirit of the age. The current of 
time speeds away from them, and leaves 
them, high and dry, like useless dross 
upon its banks. They do not, indeed, 
suspect how dead they are; but keep up 
a semblance of life by railing against 
that which they do not understand; 
which, perhaps, they have made no effort 
to understand, finding denunciation 
easier than irfvestigation. They fight 
facts with sentiments, and pride them- 





selves on having made out an impregna- 
ble argument. Forgetting that beauty 
is a purely relative term—a pure personal 
impression—they imagine that they have 
proved a thing to be wrong, if they find 
it revolting to their ownsense of beauty. 
The medieval feudalism presents a very 
picturesque spectacle and its gradual de- 
parture has been lamented by the Phile- 
mons of each succeeding generation, 
who saw only the loss of the ancient ro- 
mance, without observing the correspond- 
ing gain in general comfort and welfare, 
which follows in the footsteps of advanc- 
ing industrialism; and Baucis, who is at 
heart a bitter aristocrat, observes in her 
kitchen the unpleasant phases of democ- 
racy and sighs for the good old times 
when masters could command and serv- 
ants obey. 

‘*Talk of the pursuit of happiness,” 
said a housekeeping member of Baucis’s 
sex to me recently; ‘‘ and you say the Con- 
stitution guarantees it to women. Well, 
nothing would conduce more to my hap- 
piness than twelve hours of absolutism 
in which to avenge all the wrongs I have 
suffered in twelve years from my serv- 
ants. But no law, as faras I can dis- 
cover, takes any account of my happi- 
ness, while there are at least a dozen that 
concern themselves with that of the 
servant-girl. If she chooses to sue me 
for any sort of fancied injury, or merely 
to extort money, she is likely, by virtue 
of her inferior position, to have both 
judge and jury on her side, as I have 
found to my cost on two occasions, while 
if she steals from me or otherwise injures 
me, I have to pocket my loss, knowing 
that the chances are against me in an 
American court, and that I ought to be 
happy if I escape a prosecution for libel.” 

It was useless to argue with -her, of 
course, for Baucis’s sex has not its forte 
in argument; but she declared, with un- 
conscious humor, that democracy was 
a detestable thing, and that if it were not 
for her husband’s business she would 
emigrate to Russia. The greatest good of 
the majority, she insisted, involved the 
greatest misery of the minority—to which 
she and I had the misfortune to belong. 
It was a paradoxical statement and con- 
siderably overshot the mark; but it had 
a modicum of truth init, and I cannot 
withhold my sympathy from Baucis, 
even tho I do not agree with her. 

There isa particular reason why I feel 
sorry for Baucis, and am scrupulous to 
do her full justice; and that is because, 
if Llive long enough, I may myself be- 
come a Philemon. The van-guard of one 
age becomes the rear-guard of the next; 
and at the rate at which the century is 
moving there is a possibility that I may 
not manage to keep up with it. Compar- 
atively rare are the men and women in 
whom the progressive spirit keeps pace 
with the world about them, and who at 
seventy judge as justly concerning the 
tendencies of the times as they did at 
forty. We are apt to ossify with age; 
our sympathies are more on their guard, 
and we cling with a natural predilection 
to that which was contemporary with 
our prime. Goethe is the most radiant 
exception to this rule that I can recall, 
altho Gladstone and Darwin follow 
close behind him. Ido not mean to im- 
ply, of course, that all change is progress 
and that all tendencies which are wide- 
spread and general are therefore worthy 
of approval; but, broadly speaking, hu- 
manity moves forward (tho with 
many distracting whirlpools and eddies 
which tend backward or nowhere); and it 
is the test of a vigorous intellect anda 
vital personality to be able to discover in 
which of the tendencies its real progress 
is manifested. Every quack and pseudo- 
reformer who hawks his panacea for so- 
cial ills on the platform or through the 
press claims to be the champion of prog- 
ress, and dubs every one who opposes 
him an old fogy and an obscurantist. 
But no one need be troubled by such 
names, as long as he stands in the thick 
of the fight, and has a strong conviction 
of his usefulness. We must work while 
it is day ; for the night cometh, when no 
man can work, 

It is only when we hold aloof, because 
we feel that the age has outstripped us, 











or because we are dissatisfied with the 
spirit which prevails about us, or because 
we feel beforehand the futility of ali en- 
deavors on our part to oppose that of which 
we disapprove ; it is then that we be. 
come Philemons. When we have reached 
that stage it does not matter much, as far 
as the world is concerned, if we order our 
shrouds, or perish, as the original Phile- 
mon did, of stupid fright. Faust, in hig 
typical quality, as the representative of 
society, has then a perfect right to onst 
us from our inheritance, and we have no 
right to complain if the ‘‘ three strong 
men” of action take possession of the 
hill which was ours, but which we have 
lost through our inability to use it for 
our own benefit and that of our fellow: 
men : 
“ For only he earns life arid liberty 
Who daily conquers them anew.” 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
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THE CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS 
AND THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 


BY PROF. CHARLES W. SHJELDS, D.D.. LL.D. 








THE chief Christian denominations may 
be grouped in three classes according to 
their structural principles: the congrega- 
tional, as including the Baptist, Congre- 
gational and Unitarian Churches; the pres- 
byterial, as including the Presbyterian, 
the Reformed (Dutch and German) and the 
Lutheran Churches; the episcopal, as in- 
cluding the Moravian, Methodist, Protest- 
ant Episcopal, Reformed Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic Churches. As nearly all of 
these bodies both in law and in curtesy are 
entitled Churches, the question of their 
consolidation as united Churches, or their 
comprehension in one united Church, 
may be termed in general, the question of 
Church Unity. And the problem is to 
find a bond or system under which they 
may all be embraced in their integrity, or 
with as little sacrifice as possible of their 
several views of doctrine, polity and 
worship. 

In approaching this great question we 
need to remind ourselves of one or two 
premises from which to reason. Thé 
first is our common Christianity. We 
already agree in those essential tenets 
which distinguish the Christian religion 
from other religions and warrant us to 
call ourselves Christians. Between our 
Roman Catholic brethren at the extreme 
right and our Unitarian friends at the ex- 
treme left, the other denominations stand 
together around the great central facts 
and truths of Christianity. This Chris- 
tian unity, asa matter of fact, now per- 
vades all Christian bodies 1m so far as they 
are truly Christian and becomes expressed 
in more or less Christian union whenever 
they associate for great Christian ends. 
But Church union or Church unity, inad- 
dition to our common Christianity, the 
association of Christian bodies by means 
of the same ecclesiastical principles in 
one ecclesiastical system—this is yet to be 
attained. Does the historic episcopate 
afford the bond or link uf such Church 
unity ? 

A second premise is the legitimacy of 
the Christian denominations. They have 
won their right to be. They havea clear 
Providential ‘warrant for their existence. 
Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, Epis- 
copalianism may stand severally for 
great ecclesiastical principles or institu- 
tions, which are taught if not delineated 
in Holy Scripture, which appeared to 
gether in the apostolic Church, which 
were reaffirmed separately at the Refor- 
mation, which since then have been 
maintained through fierce struggles im 
the Old World, and in the New World 
have at length found free scope and full 
development. Such principles are not to 
be risked lightly in any scheme of Church 
unity. They cannot be ignored or over 
ridden. They should at least be weighed 
carefully and estimated. At the same 
time these same principles, it must be 
granted, are often pushed to sinful e*- 
tremes and have become an occasion of 
immense evils. They have been made to 
exalt the sect above the Church and to 
dismember the body of Christ. They 
have torn its organization limb from 
limb. They certainly do not cohere DOW, 
as once in the Church of the Apostles. 


And the question is, whether through the 
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a historic episcopate they might not be re- 


stored to their pristine normal relation- 
ship, become legitimated and recombined 
and ever kept in harmonious action ? 

A third premise is the subordination of 
denominationalism to Church unity. Not 
the extinction of denominativns, or, at 
Jeast, not the extinction of any ecclesias- 
tical principles which they may contain, 
put their incorporation in the Church as 
legitimate parts of its organism. Let 
there be the greatest freedom and variety 
as to modes of worship and lesser doc- 
trines, but all within the same ecclesias- 
tical system. Let existing denominations 
still continue, but only with the hope of 
becoming more congruous and co-opera- 
tive 2s living members of one body. If 
we cannot come to the question in this 
spirit, we shall only waste time in dis- 
cussing it. 1f we begin by preferring 
were denominationalism to Church unity 
we shall simply end by inviting one 
another into some congregational, or 
presbyterial, or episcopal millennium, or 
else fall back upon some sentimental in- 
visible unity which only glorified saints 
and angels might realize. The Invisible 
Caurch or Church of the Future is not 
within our reach. We have to do with 
the visible Church of the present. Taking 
its various denominations as we find them, 
let us study their actual consensus of 
doctrines, their organic affinities, their 
points of vital contact,their complemental 
relations, their growing similarities. Let 
us ask if Baptist and Pedobaptist congre- 
gations, Lutheran and Reformed presby- 
teries, Methodist and Frotestant Episcopal 
bishops might not combine, not indeed at 
once in one Church organization, but at 
least in the same general Church system, 
the congregation concurring with the pres- 
bytery andthe presbytery with the bishop 
as to all matters outside their several 
spheres. In a word, let us seeif through 
and within the historic episcopate the 
chief Christian denominations might not 
find comprehension without compromise, 
concord without concession, unity with- 
out uniformity, oneness amid variety. 

But whatis the historic episcopate? It 
may mean very much or very little ac- 
cording to its definition; and its defini- 
tion will be full or meager, according to 
our point of view. At present we can 
only view it in its external relations, asa 
Christian institution appearing among 
other Christian institutions and organiza- 
tions. I do not here pretend to define it 
per seas an ecclesiastical dogma; much 

less to give an inside view of its powers 
and effects upon these who devoutly re- 
ceive it. I shall aim at little more than a 
verbal definition of the phrase itself. 

Christianity is historic. It has had or- 

_ ganiclife and growth from the begin- 
ning. It was more than mere sentiment 
or doctrine. It was a Church as well as 
agospel. It has ever been visibly organ- 
ized, with fixed institutions persisting 
from age to age until the present time. 
Among these institutions is the historic 
episcopate. Thus viewed it may be de- 
fined negatively and then more posi- 
tively. 

In the first place, the historic episco- 
pate is distinguishable from the scriptur- 
alepiscopate. It may or may not have 
been enjoined in the Scriptures. On this 
point all are not agreed; but all must ad- 
mit the historical fact that sooner or later 
the episcopal institution did exist in the 
Church and ever since has been accepted 
byan overwhelming majority of Chris- 
tians in all ages and countries. As to the 
mode of its origin we have the high au- 
thority of Dr. Lightfoot, the present Bish- 
op of Durham. In his commentary on 
the Epistle to the Philippians he main- 
tains that the episcopate was formed out 
of the presbyteriate as the need for cen- 
tral unity became felt among the scatter- 
ed congregations and presbyteries which 
the apostles had planted. And this is the 
very need which is now felt by the very 
Same parties, by the congregational, pres- 
byterial and episcopal denominations of 
this country. 

In the second place, the historic episco- 
pate is distinguishable from the apostolic 
episcopate. Whether the apostles as such 

any official successors is in dispute; 


4 but no one can deny that they were actu- 




















ally followed in coursé of time by bish- 
ops presiding over presbyteries and con- 
gregations. The learned prelate before 
cited traced the growth of this episcopate 
historically as a logical process, the bish- 
ops at first becoming centers of unity, 
and at length claiming succession from 
the apostles as guardiars of faith and 
order. In the same way ministers now 
refer to Church founders for their author- 
ity and doctrine; and however we may 
theorize about it, the fact of some apos- 
tolic succession is as certain as the fact 
of transmitted power in any regular min- 
istry, presbyterial as well as episcopal. 
Indeed, some of the fathers, Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria and St. Jerome, 
found this succession in both presbyters 
and bishops, and it was only by degrees 
that the apostolate wasclaimed for the 
bishops alone. 

In the third place, the historic episco- 
pate is distinguishable from the modern, 
new-made forms of episcopacy. What- 
ever else these may be, they are not his- 
toric. The Reformed Episcopalians can 
claim to have a non-apostolic episcopate; 
the Methodist Episcopalians may claim to 
have an evangelical episcopate; the Irv- 
ingite Episcopalians, or Apostolic Catho- 
lics, may claim to havea miracle-work- 
ing episcopate; but none of these parties 
could claim to have the historic episco- 
pate. In fact, they have already dis- 
claimed or renounced it. For this reason, 
were there no other, the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church cannot become the concil- 
iator in our unhappy divisions. It has 
taken dogmatic ground openly against 
historic episcopacy, if not agaist all 
Catholic Christianity. It may have some 
other good and high mission, but its mis- 
sion is not to promote Church unity. In 
such unity the claims of episcopal as 
well as other Churches must be duly sat- 
isfied. 

By urging these distinctions I do not 
mean to prejudge the scriptural or the 
apostolic or even the reformed episco- 
pate. The things distinguished, tho sep- 


| arable in thought, are not always sepa- 


rate in belief. On the contrary, the 
great majority adhering to the historic 
episcopate believe it to be both scriptural 
and apostolic, having the didactic force 
of inspiration and the special grace of a 
divine institution. Otber adherents, 
however, think that it arose providen- 
tially out of the wants of the early 
Church, in accordance with apostolic ex- 
ample and Scripture doctrine, but with no 
exclusive legitimacy. Still others, waiv- 
ing the authority both of the Scrip- 
tures and of the apostles, find their war- 
rant for it in its mere expediency or fit- 
ness to the existing circumstances of the 
Christian religion. All these views are 
found consistent with loyal attach- 
ment to the institution itself, and their 
concurrence in upholding it may show at 
once its breadth and its stability. 

As we pass to a positive definition or 
description we shall see still more clearly 
how comprehensive is this great Christian 
institution. Not only did its original 
structure involve congregational and 
presbyterial elements, synagogues and 
elders as well as bishops, but its histori¢ 
growth has pervaded the whole Christian 
.world. As instituted at first by our Lord 
himself in the work of the apostles, they 
exemplified it in their acts and epistles, 
while planting and training the first par- 
ishes and presbyteries. Thenceforward, 
it extended over the entire Church 
through the centuries before the Council 
of Nice. After the great schism it was 
continued in both the eastern and west- 
ern sections of Christendom until the 
Reformation. At the present day, on its 
Catholic side, as maintained in the Old 
World, it embraces the ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of the Greek, the Roman and the 
Anglican Churches; while on its Protest- 
ant side, as developed in the New World, 
it has also embraced the ecclesiastical 
principles of the Lutheran, the Reformed, 
the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the Con- 
gregational, the Baptist Churches. It 
has embraced them actually, even if not 
consciously or avowedly. Without sac- 
rificing the episcopal principle, it has in- 
corporated the presbyterial principle in 
diocesan conventions and standing com- | 


mittees, and the congregational princi- 
ple in free parishes and vestries. As 
good Congregationalism and as sound 
Presbyterianism can be found inside the 
American episcopate as outside of it. 
And could our various congregational 
and presbyterial denominations now 
come together under the same stringent 
yet elastic bond, through bishops of their 
own choice, with their creeds and usages 
untouched, they would do no violence to 
their respective missions in this new age 
and country. They would simply retrace 
the steps by which unity was reached in 
the New Testament Church when the 
first congregations and presbyteries be- 
came united under bishops after the 
apostles had ceased from their labors. 

No other Church system 1s at once so 
large and cohesive. Not the congreya- 
tional, because of its localizing tendency 
and inorganic state; not the presbyterial, 
because of its brittle fragments and lack 
of centralizing force; not the episcopal 
alone, without the congregational and 
presbyterial institutions, with which it 
must ever be in living connection. The 
three elements as fitly joined in one or- 
ganism make an ideal unity; and it is a 
unity which might become actual. At 
the center of our divided and distracted 
Christianity we have before our eyes the 
spectacle of Episcopalians, Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, in all but the 
name, loyally held together in the catho- 
lic faith of Christendom. 

But here we are met by two grave ob- 
jections. Itis alleged that this historic 
episcopate has ever tended to hierarchy, 
as seen conspicuously in that Roman pa- 
pacy and Anglican prelacy from which 
we have escaped only through grievous 
wars and persecutions. Undoubtediy 
such scruples would have had force in 
Europe some generations ago. Whatever 
good ends the abnormal sway of the 
Latin episcopate may have served provi- 
dentially in the mediwval civilization, 
its greater evils could only be cured by 
the Reformation. Such evils, however, 
do not menace us now in this free land. 
Nor can we imagine a prelatic peerage 
among its free churches. A congestion 
of Church power in bishops is about the 
last danger that we have tofear. The 
whole drift of our times is the other way, 
and with terrific momentum toward the 
wildest license in Church and State. We 
have to face the anarchy of the nineteenth 
century, not the hierarchy of the Middle 
Ages. Good Christian people, I sometimes 
fancy, can be frightened by the mere 
word hierarchy, and seem often to cher- 
ish an inherited dread of it, which relig- 
ious demagogues may but too easily in- 
flame in thoughtless moments. And 
this, too, while the Pope himself is but a 
prisoner in the Vatican and the Church 
of Archbishop Laud is on the verge of 
disestablishment. 

It is turther charged that this historic 
episcopate has bred sacerdotalism in the 
ministry. The candid Bishop Lightfoot 
has replied that the priesthood of believ- 
ers only becomes expressed through the 
priesthood of ministers, who faithfully 
represent the people to God as well as 
God to the people, in divine service. 
Without pursuing the question, however, 
it is enough here to say that it is mis- 
placed in a discussion which bears upon 
the terms of Church communion rather 
than upon the truth or falsity of special 
doctrines. You need not agree with rit- 
ualists while making common cause with 
them against sectarianism, infidelity and 
vice ; nor approve, because you tolerate 
them as differing brethren in the house- 
hold of faith. IfIread aright, some rit- 
ualists as well asrevivalists, were allowed 
in the one Church of the Apostles, neither 
of them without good advice. That 
episcopacy has no invariable connection 
with sacerdotalism is shown in its evan- 
gelical pulpits and plain services as well 
as by Moravian spirituality and Method- 
ist fervor. That it is not exclusively 
committed t» any partisan view of the 
ministry and sacraments is but a proof of 
its unifying capacity and organizing 
power. Moreover, at atime when great 
foes of our common faith are mustering 
before us we need a leadership which can 





marshal into battle both the. extreme 


right and left wings of the Church mili- 
tant. 

In justice let it be added, that neither 
hierarchical nor sacerdotal claims have 
been put before us as terms of Church 
unity. Not the Roman or Anglican prel- 
acy, but simply the historic episcopate as 
adapted to American Christianity; not the 
priestly view of the sacraments, but sim- 
ply the sacramental words and acts them- 
selves; not the denominational Articles 
of Religion, but simply the Nicene Creed 
of a once united Church; not even the 
revered Prayer-book, but simply the Holy 
Scriptures, And these are the terms of 
unity proposed by a Church hitherto re- 


_ puted to be the most narrow and exclu- 


sive body in the land. Will any other 
Church sacrifice as much for the sake of 
unity? Will the Presbyterian Church? 
Will the Lutheran Church? Will the 
Reformed Church? Will the Methodist 
Church? Will the Congregational 
churches? Will the Baptist churches? 
Doubtless we shall have some more prac- 
tical answers to these questions than any 
that as yet have been given, 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 
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THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


WH8ILE the good-natured Berliners who 
shouted and hurrahed the late Emperor, 
entertain Dr. Mackenzie, cheer the Em- 
press, and. wander in crowds of thou- 
sandsthrough the Thiergarten to Char- 
lottenburg Castle to huzza Emperor 
Friedrich, the country and press are given 
over to recriminating the Empress. To 
the old accusation, that but for her and 
her English physicians the throat trouble 
would have been operated in time, 
are added new complaints. The Cologne 
Gazette, a paper which enjoys a reputation 
of foremost rank and dignity among politi- 
cal journals, published an article to the 
effect that one of the English doctors, 
Hovell, refused to get up when first called 
by the night nurse, to go to his Majesty, 
and that Mackenzie, after working all 
day at the tube in the monarch’s throat 
without success was obliged to call in 
Dr. von Bergmann to find out that the 
tube was stuffed full of excretory mat- 
ter and was altogether too short to reach 
where it should; a report that the whole 
conservative press republished. Thata 
furious popular indignation is incited is, 
of course, natural. It is, however, but a 
new phase in reality of a dislike that is 
very old. The recent Battenburg mar- 
riage question was another such phase. 
The press and the people were crying 
that Victoria was bent on ruining the 
country; now she is practically being 
accused of hazarding her husband’s life. 

It is nearly seventeen years since I first 
came to Germany, and from that time to 
the present I have never known a period 
when Germany liked the English wife of 
their Prince. I was a pupil in the Em- 
press Augusta Seminary (nearly opposite 
Charlottenburg Castle). Even as school 
children, under the very shadow of impe- 
rial protection, we were aware of her un- 
popularity. In the years between it has 
not abated. That it should reach a climax 
now is only natural. Nowshe is Empress, 
To dislike there is joined a sense of fear. 
If the latter be not universally shared, 
still the former is rampant. Any pro- 
tection which the Liberal press may give 
is due to mere political reasons. The 
people of all parties at bottom agree in 
disapproving of her. 

The reason, if not easy to find, is nev- 
ertheless discoverable. If affection for 
the late Emperor, with whom Victoria 
maintained opposition. accounts for a 
portion of the popular feeling against her, 
by far the larger portion is to be attrib- 
uted to vague prejudice. That the Em- 
press is not larger in figure, that, as 
Crown Princess, she was often socially 
eccentric and imperious in temper, can 
hardly have sifted down into the knowl- 
edge of the lower classes. And even if it 
were known there that she had turned 
her back on debutants whom she dises- 
teemed, refused to show herself at her 
own parties, and changed her ladies of 
honor frequently, it is difficult to believs 
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account by the people with the conserva- 
tive aristocracy. Even her patronage of 
English physicians and architects can 
scarcely be accepted as the ground of 
dislike. The great Friedrich filled his 
courts and his heart with Frenchmen and 
foreign nations without suffering dislike 
on this account. 

Besides Empress Augusta is a German 
and without English tendencies; yet she 
is unpopular, or was unpopular. 

The prejudice has a deeper ground than 
fau'ts of omission or commission. It lies, 
in my opinion, in the breeding of Victoria. 
This is radically different from the Ger- 
man ideal of what women should be. 
The complaint which the nation had 
against Empress Augusta was that she 
endeavored to play a réle in politics, and 
was overbearing. 

The phrase ran for years: ** Ha! Bis- 
marck has unmade her” (ihr unmdglich 
gemacht). It goes now against Victoria: 
she influences her husband. Augusta re- 
linquished state ambition, and took to 
charity. The English princess has held 
her ground with British pertinacity. 

Here, perhaps, is the gist of the matter. 
The position she assumes is against tra- 
dition. German women are not the 
** slaves” of their husbands as English 
newspapers are goaded to saying when 
handling this subject of the German 
hatred of their clever princess. But 
women here are given and accept an 
exclusively domestic, subordinate role. 
The belief that she is honored by men is 
very genuine on both sides. There can 
be no more doubt of this, than in the up- 
rightness of landed proprietors when they 
extol the old serfdom days as having 
been times creditable to themselves and 
happy for the poor. 

Nor must it be forgotten what a unity 
the domestic discipline of the man’s 
guardianship over his wife forms with 
the patriarchal system of German gov- 
ernment. Victoria so moves passions, 
political and private, because she seems 
to upset all order of the State and family. 

Her cleverness is not an extenuation in 
the case, but an aggravation. Nor is her 
marriage relation to the prince a_pallia- 
tive. Noone will undertake to say that 
if a German prince were influenced by 
another woman than his wife, the people 
would condone the fault; but they would 
explain it. Such a condition in the last 
analysis is manly, through its egotisth. 
It would have historic precedents. What 
a country cannot forgive is a prince 
being influenced by something else than 
his passions; by the one thing else which 
custom, law and the national ideal have 
stamped as unfit for the chief regimen. 
That which in Crown Prince William is 
inherited from this mother, and which is 
accepted by the country as force of will 
in him, is called in her obstinacy of will. 

The French explain the spectacle at 
Berlin by recalling the fact that Princess 
Victoria was brought up at a court where 
the father played a second rdéle. This 
may have had its effects, altho the 
complaints brought against Victoria have 
not been heard against her sisters. I at- 
tribute the Prussian censure to the con- 
flict between English and German ideas 
concerning the sphere of women, and to 
the present intensity of German patriot- 
ism in Prussia. 

As for her personal traits, Esapress Vic- 
toria is an energetic, precise and severe 
housewife. She sold her old dresses as 
crown princess, instead of giving them 
away, and up to the late months she has 
kept her household books of account with 
the accuracy of a burgerfrau. She has 
the eye of a corporal for aspeck of dust. 
Her palace in town and her seats in the 
country together with the charitable in- 
stitutions under her patronage shimmer 
from cleanliness. The old castle of Char- 
lottenburg has been raised under her direc- 
tion, as by astamp of the foot, from its 
accumulated, dufst and mildew into a cosy 
habitation. She possesses the western 
belief in the possibility of everything. 
The indomitable energy, that effects un- 
pleasantly the German phlegm of her 
court, arouses the faculties of underlings. 
Few women in Germany accomplish 
what she does. Sheis the protector of 
countless art, literary and antiquary so- 





cieties; the head of unions for women, 
for education, for sanitary house archi- 
tecture, for the poor; the founder of hos- 
pitals; the establisher of schools. She 
fulfills her home duties with the admira- 
ble conscientiousness of a German house- 
wife, and follows besides the artistic and 
intellectual movements of the age. She 
has the temperament that works, and 
thus overdoes the traditional réle of prin- 
cesses which is chiefly to survey. Not 
that she is onorously restless. On the 
contrary, she has, when she pleases, pas- 
sive, laisser-aller moods that are gracious 
and even fascinating in a rare degree. 
What her moral fortitude is, the country 
has again beheld on the occasion of the 
illness of its heroic monarch. 
LiTBEN, SILESIA. 
OEE Fe” em ee 
THE EXODUS OF HUMAN SPIRITS. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Man—the individual and the race—con- 
sidered as resident on earth, is neither 
exclusively material, nor exclusively 
spiritual, but rather both in a wonderful 
combination. His spiritual nature is in- 
closed in, and immediately environed by, 
an organized body of flesh and blood. of 
which he is the sole occupant, and which 
he calls his own, in distinction from all 
other bodies. Asa spirit, he there lives 
andacts. The union between the two, 
so that the one inhabits the other, is, as 
to its mode, an impenetrable mystery. 
What we know in regard to it is the fact 
itself; and about that there is no mystery 
and no uncertainty. 

Our first parents, according to the 
record in Genesis, were not evolved from 
some lower form of life, but were directly 
created by God in his own image, each 
consisting of an animal body. and a living 
soul orspirit. God,in planning the model, 
provided for its reproduction in all their 
descendants, thus commencing the race 
with a primitive ancestry in Adam and 
Eve, impressing upon it the same general 
characteristics, and intending to continue 
this arrangement until the final consum- 
mation of all earthly things. Such is the 
explanation which the Bible gives of the 
origin and nature of man, and hence the 
one which we are to accept as true, ne 
matter what may be the speculative con- 
jectures of men onthe subject. 

The two elements, thus united and con- 
stituting the earthly man, without hav- 
ing any resemblance in either properties 
or functions, and hence not identical, are 
simply related to each other,and for the 
time being mutually affect each other. 
The one is material, and the other imma- 
terial. The one is the seat of animal life, 
and the other the throne of spiritual life. 
The one is a bodily organism, and the 
other a mental organism. To regard 
them asthe same thing under different 
names, isillogical tothe last degree. Mind 
is not matter, and matter, whether vital- 
ized or not, is not mind. Thought is no 
more a secretion of the brain than is di- 
gestion a funct on of the spirit. ‘’he body 
is simply an instrument whick the mind 
uses while connected therewith, and resi- 
denttherein. ‘‘I call it mine, not me.” 
It is important, not only as a matter of 
science, but in all religious meditation, 
that this distinction between things essen- 
tially different should be thoroughly em- 
phasized in thought. 

This relation of habitation and use be- 
tween the body and the soul is, by divine 
appointment, limited to the period of our 
residence on earth. There is an event, 
not remote in time from the point at 
which man begins his career in this 
world, that will bring that career to an 
end. This event we call death; and, 
sooner or later, it comes to every one. 
No length of years permanently adjourns 
it, and no bodily vigor creates an exemp- 
tion from it. The simple lapse of time, 
without disease or accident, suffices to 
make the event certain. Of each of the 
patriarchs whose remarkable longevities 
are mentioned in Genesis, it is finally 
said: ‘* And he died.” This will at last be 
said of us all. No being but God can 

change or reverse this appointment. 

The direct effect of death is the destruc- 
tion of bodily life; and this is speeedily 
followed by the dissolution and disinte- 





gration of the body into its primitive 
elements. The vital principle being gone, 
the chemistry of Nature at once seizes 
upon the wonderful structure, and soon 
that is also gone. 

The result of this destruction is that all 
our residential relations to the earth 
through the body come to anend. We 
then cease to be inhabitants of this world, 
and cease to have any active participation 
in its affairs, as completely as if we had 
never been here at all. We may live in 
the memory of others; our influence may 
survive us long after we are gone; but, as 
living and acting beings, we shall here be 
seen and heard no more. The venerable 
John Quincy Adams spoke the truth 
when, in his final moments, he said in re- 
spect to himself: ‘‘This is the last of 
earth.” ‘ 

To individuals, whatever may be the 
longevity of the race, no merely earthly 
good can, by any possiblity, be lifted 
above a time-value; and soon that value 
vanishes altogether. It cannot last 
longer than they last, and may not as 
long. He who livessimply forthis world 
will soon lose all that he has gained, be it 
much or little. A prince and a pauper in 
the grave are justequal. Neither brought 
anything with him into this world, and 
neither takes anything out with him 
when he leaves it. Death abrogates and 
utterly blasts all the distinctions among 
men that relate simply to their temporal 
condition. It treats them all alike. 

What then shall be said about the 
spiritual part of the earthly man—that 
part which, even here, is far the most 
important constituent of his being, but 
which, after death, ceases to give the 
slightest evidence of its existence in the 
body or through it? What has happened 
to the soul? Where is it and what is it? 
Is it annihilated? Is it buried with the 
body? Does it sink into the deep sleep of 
permanent unconsciousness? Is it an in- 
visible wanderer over the earth? Does 
it reappear in some other body? Does 
it, at the mortal moment, retire from 
the body it once inhabited, and from the 
world in which it once lived, and there- 
after continue to exist and act in new 
and different relations; and, if so, what is 
its condition after death? How is it 
affected by that event? Yes, what about 
this self-conscious spirit in man, once in- 
carnated in his body, and really the 
chief ingredient of his earthly life, that 
has so silently, suddenly and strangely 
withdrawn from the survivor's view, and 
will never again be met by that survivor 
in any spot on earth? What about those 
thoughts that shone so brightly, those 
affectiuns that glowed so sweetly, and 
that character admired and commended 
by min and approved in Heaven? What 
about the entire aggregate that constitutes 
the spiritual part of our humanity ? 

' One must be pitiably stupid, and, in- 
deed. hardly worthy to be called a human 
being, who can avoid asking such ques- 
tions, whether thinking of himself as 
mortal, or of the dear friends he has lost 
but not forgotten. The questions flash 
in upon us with their imperative sum- 
mons to thought, and more or less we 
must think of them. The race has been 
doing this in all ages, and will continue 
to do it to the end of time. Some answer, 
some solution, some faith that looks be- 
yond death and tells us what becomes of 
the human spirit after that event, is a 
universal want. Thought originates the 
want, and thought can never be at ease 
until the want is met. Every religious 
system known among men has grappled 
with this great problem and offered its 
answer for the comfort of its votaries. A 
religion without this element in it would 
be such only inname. It might almost 
as well be without the element of God in 
it. Conscious existence is, in our thoughts 
and feelings, too great a reality to be dis- 
missed with a careless sneer when one 
looks at death and into the grave. Every 
man feels and must feel the weight of the 
idea. 

The Bible has something, indeed, 
much, to say on this subject; and it says 
it ia a way to teach the exodus of human 
spirits—which is the title placed at the 
head of this article—co-incidentally with 
the death of the body and their con- 








tinued existence in another and differen : : 
sphere of being. It gives to these gp; 


a post-mortem life; and this certainly jg a 


good news to earth. We do not see them 
as they spread their pinions for another 
clime; we cannot hear from them or 
communicate with them after their de. 
parture; but that they have departed and 
still exist is as certain as the truth of the 
Bible. Life and immortality are brought 
to light in that Book. One of the strong 
characteristics of the Bible, especially in 
the New Testament, consists in the fact 
that it makes a positive revelation of the 
immortality of human spirits after and 
beyond death. Whatever may be the 
value ef the purely rational argument op 
this subject, and whatever may be the 
seeming gloom that overhangs death 
God in his Word has set the question at 
rest; and whoever receives that Word 
with implicit faith will have no doubt jg 
regard to this point. If thinking of hig 
kindred dead, he will think of them ag jy 
reality living in another state; and if 
thinking of himself as doomed to death, 
he will give himself the benefit and com. 
fort of the same thought. The founda. 
tion of the thought is the sure and unerr. 
ing Word of God. We need not, with 
this Word in our hands~properly read 
and understood, have any concern about 
the question of annihilation. No such 
destiny awaits the soul of man. 

Moreover, bodily death, to humap 
spirits, is expressly spoken of asa depart- 
ure or exodus, by which they go else 
where, and there live and act as really as 
they did here. Paul thus spoke of his 
own death: ‘‘ The time of my departure 
isat hand.” He called the body “ou 
earthly house of this tabernacle,” and 
anticipated, after its dissolution, existence 
in ‘‘a building of God, a house not made 7 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
Peter using the same figure, says; 
‘*Knowing that I must shortly put of 
this my tabernacle, even as our Lond 
Jesus Christ hath showed me.” Immeéi- 
ately after these words, he adds: ‘* More — 
over, I will endeavor that ye may beable ~ 
after my decease to have these things al- : 
ways in remembrance.” The Greek word, © 
here translated ‘‘ decease,” is exodon, 
which means departure or journey. 
Peter’s thought, as also Paul’s thought, 
of death, was that itis simply a depart 
ure from the body to another state of 
being. The incarnated spirit then breaks 
the bond that had hitherto confined it to 
the body, and, being freed therefrom, 
passes to another world. The time has 
come to dissolve the union between the 
two; and the hand that established that 
union now dissolves it. What death 
means to the human spirit, so far as the 
question of its existence is concerned, i# 
a change of residence. ; 

Millions of such spirits, with each roll 
ing year, makethischange. Generations 
thus retire from earth. The world asa 
globe of matter remains, while its in 
habitants are constantly changing. The 
lapse of a few years produces a new gel 
eration and displaces the prior one. Two 
lives—the brief one here, and the unend- 
ing one hereafter—are appointed to each 
human spirit. The point at which the 
one ends, and the other begins, is death. 
The sunset here is the morning dawn of 
another life. We close our eyes in this 
world and open them in the next. We 
do not, with this change of residence. 
stop thinking or acting: we do not los 
our self-consciousness, our mental indi- 
viduality, our personal identity, or ou 
spiritual faculties; but retaining these 
great essentials of our present exist 
ence, we leave the body and _ leave 
this world, and pass_ into another 
scene. This wonderful spectacle of 
dying and yet living is so oft-repeated, 
and in this sense so familiar, that we 
scarcely observe it. 

Pause, reader, for reflection; let the 
eye of thought be fully opened; count the 
number of human beings that have lived 
and died since time with man began; look 
into each family circle of the globe, and 
see the vaeancies, one after another, 
made therein; behold generations as they 
chase each other to the spirit-land; : 
that which is so unimpressive because 5° — 
common, will fill you with amazement. — 
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jmmensity of the object bewilders 
"gs the moment we attempt to measure its 
4 dimensions. Human spirits, by hundreds 
| pd thousands of millions, that were once 


podies, lived an earthly life, are now in 
another place and state of conscious ex- 
istence. They have left this world, and 
gone elsewhere. Every year adds to the 
number of such departed spirits. The 
.jmmortal state, in whatever it may con- 
sist, and wherever it may be, is, in part 
at least, populated by those who were 
once inhabitants of this world. Such, in 
respect to the human race, is the appoint- 
ment of the great Maker of worlds. We 
live here, sure that after a brief period 
we must go hence, and occupy another 
place in God's plan of our existence. 
This is no freak of lawless fancy, but just 
as true and real as it is that we must die, 
and that the soul outlives the body, and 
at death leaves it and goes to another 
state. 

Looking at this spectacle, we naturally 
ask this question: Is there such a con- 
nection between the life of earth and the 
one that follows it, that our condition in 
“the lattter will be affected, for either good 
or ill, by our moral conduct in the former? 
The general sense of the race has in all 
ages answered this question in the affirm- 
ative. The analogies of the present life 
give credibility to the answer, and to its 
truth God has set the seal of his own 
Word. The immortality revealed in the 
Bible is an immortality of retribution 
founded on the deeds done in the body. 
God is not equally pleased with wrong- 
doing and right-doing, with wickedness 

‘and holiness, with obedience and disobe- 
dience to his law; and when we meet him 
in the world of spirits, we shall find it 
true that he has not there appointed the 
same situation, the same condition, and 
thesame destiny for the righteous and the 
wicked. There isa moral difference be- 
tween them here, and there will be a cor- 
responding difference between them 
there. 

On this point the Bible is as clear as 

the light of day. While preaching a 
doctrine of grace and salvation for sin- 
ners through Jesus Christ. and thus offer- 
ing hope to this guilty world, it preaches 
no salvation for those who liveand die in 
their sins, and no future probation in 
which they can correct the mistakes of 
this life. There is not a promise in the 
whole Bible that brings good news to 
such persons. That book is loaded with 
the menaces of ‘‘ indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish, upon every soul 
of man that doeth evil,” and persists in 
that evil, and with promises of ‘glory, 
honor, and peace, to every man that 
worketh good.” It declares that God will 
at last ‘‘ render to every man according 
to his deeds,” and that ‘‘ whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” The 
Bible being true, God will in eternity 
make a broad distinction between those 
who did and those who did not obey and 
serve him in time. 

No contrast can be greater than that 
between the Bible Heavenas the eternal 
home of the righteous, and the Bible Hell 
as the eternal abode of the wicked. The 
former is painted to human thought in 
the brightest colors of glory and blessed- 
ness which the language of earth can 
supply, and the latter in the most lurid 
shades of wretchedness and wo which it 
is possible to conceive. These two pic- 
tures are not the same, do not apnly to 
the same beings, and cannot represent 
identical conditions. Iflanguage has any 
meaning, then the godly and the ungod- 
ly have very different prospects before 
them, as they leave this world and go to 
the world of spirits. The most royal 
hope conceivable is the guaranteed privi- 
lege of the one, and the darkness of de- 
spair rests upon the other. 

“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world,” 1s the language 
- the Judge to those en his right hand. 

Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the Devil and 
his angels,” is the language of the same 
Judge to those on his left band. Christ, 
in the days of his flesh, put these words 


judge the world, ‘‘in righteousness.” 
They certainly do not mean the same 
thing, and cannot be followed by the 
same destiny. ‘‘And these,” said the 
same great Teacher, alluding to those on 
the left hand, ‘‘shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, .but the righteous 
into hfe eternal.” God grant the reader 
the grace so to live that, in the final day, 
he will be numbered with “‘the righteous.” 
What a mistake he commits who, in this 
earthly life, disobeys God, and then re- 
jects the ‘‘great salvation” of the Gospel! 
BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF THE POOR. 


BY EDWARD W. BEMIS, PH.D. 


WE cannot go far in the study of the 

greatest social problem of the last quarter 

of the nineteenth century, the labor ques- 

tion, without a thorough comprehen- 

sion of the fancied and of the real griev- 

ances of the average wage-earner, of him 

who in common parlance is called poor 

because his earnings of from $400 to 
$600 a year compel him, if blessed with a 
family, to look very carefully indeed, if 
he would escape want and lay up much 
for arainy day. 

What isthe complaint of the poor? Is 
it that large monopolies like the anthra- 
cite coal pool, or many steam and city 
railroads,make larger profits at the expense 
of their stockholders or the public than 
the brains of their managers could com- 
mand in open market? But that is the 
complaint of all classes. Is it that there 
is with the increased size of our business 
enterprises a decreasing number of em- 
ployers as compared with the employés 
and consequently a decreasing chance for 
one of the latter to enter the former class? 
Or is it said, and said truly,that the divis- 
ion of labor consequent upon invention, 
by which a man makes now one sixty- 
second of a shoe instead of a whole shoe, 
has tended to crush the independence, en- 
ergy and intelligence of the machine tend- 
er, and has thus made him no longer dur- 
ing his work a whole man but only one 
sixty-second of a man? Only the more 
philosophical go as far in their diagnosis 
as this, and no one supposes it possible or 
even wise to try to overcome this ten- 
dency of civilization; for concentration of 
capital, use of machinery, centralization 
of management and progress go side by 
side. 

No; the real complaint of the masses, 
tho not often so expressed, is that they 
have not a fair chance nor the chance 
they ought to and might have in the 
common struggle of all for material and 
moral gain. That the mass of our popu- 
lation live in too much poverty to give 
their children anything like an equal 
chance with the well-to-do is undoubted. 
Because of the many days of enforced 
idleness the average laborer in Pennsyl- 
vania, according to the report of the state 
bureau of labor statistics, does not even 
earn $400 a year. Almost equally low 
wages prevail elsewhere. Concentrating 
their view upon those fortunes that are 
inherited or the result largely of peculiar- 
ly favorable circnmstances rather than 
of evident superiority of merit, our 
wage-earners feel that they are unfairly 
handicapped in the race of life, and are 
poor through no fault of theirown. It is 
the purpose of this article to examine 
briefly this belief of a large portion of 
our population. ; 

Now, in the first place, the vast major- 
ity, probably ninety-five per cent. of our 
wage-earners, receive at present nearly if 
not quite as high rewards as they could 
expect for the same amount and good 
quality of work under any other conceiv- 
able organization of society, whether so- 
cialistic or co-operative. 

Under the socialistic system as ex- 
pounded by Marx profits and interest 
might be suppressed,since the State would 
own allcapital. But while it is conceiv- 
able that the State might manage certain 
monopolies like the railroads, forests and 
mines as it certainly could the tele- 
graph, and in the case of cities the gas 
works, with something of the effi- 
ciency seen in Europe, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that factories, shops, stores, farms and 
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so managed by a bureaucracy as to avoid 

a resulting extravagance and waste far 

in excess of the present amount of inter- 

est, rent and profits. 

Productive co-operation has not yet 

found workmen intelligent enough and 

with sufficient of the spirit of co-opera- 

tion to win wide success. Where it has 

prospered the increased rewards of the 

workmen have not been due half as much 

to any greater sharein the product which 

a given amount of labor gains, as to the 

fact that more of labor in amount and 

efficiency, because more zealous and in- 

telligent, has been contributed. 

The strong organization of labor alone 

gives any fair promise of securing to the 

present amount and quality of labor a 
greater share in the product. But this 
increased share is at the most too small 

an increase to raise present wages more 
than ten or twenty per cent. in any in- 
dustry, and in the country as a whole 
wages could surely not be raised five per 
cent. thereby, and perhaps not that. But 
the workman with a wife and two or 
three children will not be likely to cease 
his complaints even if wages do become 
$630 where they are now $600; or $525 
where they are now $500. 

Yet no one can expect more than he 
produces, It isa fact which our laborer 
must face that the one who tends an or- 
dinary machine requiring the use of little 
brain power, while engaged in a perfectly 
honorable and respectable business, is 
not producing a product or doing a serv- 
ice which soc‘ety values as highly as that 
of the manager of that business who must 
look after every detail of the work, or at 
least possess the rare discernment of char- 
acter to select good subordinates to do 
it, and who must also study the market 
closely and carefully to decide what the 
probable demand will be and what spe- 
cial grade of goods can be sold at sufficient 
price to pay the help and other expenses 
and leave if possible a net balance as re- 
ward for his own work and risk. 

Barring some exceptions which, com- 
paratively speaking, are not very numer- 
ous, and it is true that where one man 
receives $600 and another $30,000 the 
difference is not due to fraud, or to favor- 
itism, but to the different estimate which 
society as a whole places upon the impor- 
tance of the respective services in satis- 
fying its desires. 

One point more before we turn to the 
other side of the picture. The average 
wage-earner has no terms strong enough 
to express his detestation of men like 
Edward Atkinson and Dr. Crosby, who 
urge them to economize and save in order 
to be independent. A recent writer in 
the Standard characterizing economy as 
‘salvation by meanness” writes: ‘It 
must make devils laugh and angels weep 
to hear the rich finding fault with the ex- 
travagances of the poor. A woman 
whose single dress costs a poor man’s 
wages for a year, lifting up her hands in 
holy horror because a poor woman buys 
a bit of Hamburg edging for her baby’s 
dress. . . . Does not Dr. Crosby know 
that such lying words as these (referring 
to his attempt to show how a poor man 
with a wife and one child can save $50 
a year out of $600 in New York City) 
make the poor hate the rich to whom 
they justly cry, ‘ If this thing can be done 
so easily, why do you not doit? Why do 
you not live as you say we ought to live? 
Why do you spend dollars where we dare 
not spend pennies?” 

Now there is sumething which needs to 
be said to the many well-to-do who think 
with Dr. Crosby, and we propose soon to 
say it; but let us first reply to the critic 
just quoted, and ask him how else it real- 
ly is possible for one earning $600 a year 
to get ahead in the world and put even a 
little barrier between his family and the 
poorhouse, unless he does in some way 
contrive to save part of his income. We 
certainly cannot spend our income and 
save it at the same time. Yet to save $50 
in New York out of $600 does no doubt 
seem hard; and, as Dr. Crosby says, can 
only be done when there is but one child, 
and where nothing is spent for tobacco 
and beer and little for “ style.” 

Is there, then, no other answer for the 





all the ordinary business of life could be 


dent hardships in the crowded tenements 
of our large cities, than to tell them to 
drink less and save more? Yes, tne writ- 
er believes there is another and a betier, 
because a wore fruitful answer, aibeit 
one that requires more thought and wise 
effort on the part of the rest of society 
than the giving of a cold or flippant an- 
swer. This answer will be given in an- 
other article. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1,000. 
BY FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D. 








As is commonly known, this is a most 
famous year in our tradition. Every- 
body has read that for a long time during 
the Middle Ages it was a popular belief 
that in that year the world was to come 
toanend. People read in the book of 
Revelation (chap. xx): 

“And [saw an angel come down from 
Heaven, having the key of the bottomless 
pit and a great chain in his hand, 

“And he laid hold on the dragon, that old 
serpent which is the Devil, and Satan, and 
bound him «@ thousand years, 

‘‘And cast him into the bottomless pit, 
and shut him up, and set aseal upon him, 
that he should deceive the nations no more 
till the thousand years should be fulfilled; 
and after that he must be loosed a little 
season.” 

And again in the same chapter: 

‘“‘And when the thousand years shall be 
expired,Satan shall be loosed out of his pris- 
on.”’ 

This is clear, it was said; after one 
thousand years Satan, the Antichrist, 
will appear; he will subvert al) nations, 
upset the kingdom of Christ, and bring 
destruction upon the world. 

On this theme there is no fanciful vari- 
ation which our historians have not 
played. We must not wonder, they say, 
if we do not find any progress, any light 
of civilization in the tenth century; 
the fact is that they expected the final 
destruction of the world at the end of the 
century. What was the use then of work- 
ing, studying, writing, trying to acquire 
honor and fame with posterity, when the 
end of all things was so near, when there 
would be no posterity? Conformably, 
‘*the history of that period is dumb and 
insignificant.’’* ‘*A dark discouragement, 
a mysterious terror pervades all society; 
everybody is fearing and awaiting the 
last act of divine vengeance, the end 
of the world.”+ ‘‘All that (the tenth) cen- 
tury lives under the terror of that myste- 
rious catastrophe.’”’} ‘‘The world is in the 
condition of aman sentenced to death, 
counting the hours which separate kim 
from eternity. All passions cease; bitter 
enemies get reconciled, the offended one 
gives up the joy of revenge and shakes 
hands with his offender; the lord enfran- 
chises his serfs.”§ ‘This terror could 
not help turning all thoughts toward an- 
other life, and inspiring for the things of 
this world only indifference and con- 
tempt.” *‘It was no longer worth while 
to fight for this cursed earth, which one 
was going to leave.”*| ‘What is the use 
of buying? Whatis the use of bargaining? 
What is the use of storing supplies, when 
the last day iscome? Why, said they, 
shall we think of a future which shall not 
be? Let us think of eternity which begins 
to-morrow.”’** 

But finally the fatal year wears out, 
and still the world exists; still the sun 
and the moon and the stars rise and set; 
still sweet spring comes with its gay 
flowers and verdant trees; still summer 
follows with its bountifulcrop. Life is 
beautiful and lovable again; the earth 
lasts and rewards the toil of man; still it 
is sweet to live. With renewed energy 
men set to work again; civilization re- 
ceives a new impulse; arts and studies 
begin to flourish; a new era opens for 
history and man. 

This, in the main, is the picture which 
historians present to us concerning the 
traditional terrors of the year one thou- 
sand, A.D. Vaublanc, ¢Hock, Guinet, 





*Lavallée, “Hist. des Francais.” * 
+Lauzain, “Comuni Italiani.” 
+Ferrari, “Hist. des Révolutions d’ Italie.” 
§Sismondi, “Hist. de la Chute de Empire Romain.” 
jGinguené, “Hist. Li'téraire d@ Italie.” 

Michelet, “Hist. de France.” 





complaint of the poor, of their very evi- 


**Martia, “Hist. de France.” 
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Hallam, Weber, Eichhoff, Gregorius, 
Draper, Zeller, Balbo, and a score of 
others, not to mention poets and nov- 
elists, all agree on this fatal influence of 
the said year. 

Is this true? Is this belief borne out by 
facts? Did the Europeans of the tenth 
century really and generally believe that 
the world would come to an end in the 
year one thousand? No, not atall. If 
we examine the facts closely, no other 
answer can be given. This terror of that 
famous year is merely a legend worked 
up long after the time in which these 
events are said to have taken place. 
How, then, did it happen that this legend 
became so widely popular? On what 
authority does it rest? This we intend to 
examine briefly under the escort of an ex- 
cellent monograph by Professor Orsi.* 

In the first place, if we take the pains 
to read the Italian and German chroniclers 
of the tenth century—and they are the 
most important for that time—we do not 
find one, not even a single one, that 
speaks of or even remotely hints at such 
a belief in the approaching end of the 
world. These chroniclers relate at length 
the most common uninteresting details 
of daily life; but they never, not even in- 
directly, mention this belief, which, ac- 
cording to our historians, was then uni- 
versal. If this belief had been popular, 
if the terror of the approaching end had 
brought about that contempt for life and 
worldly goods, that suspension of com- 
merce and trade, that utter concentration 
of thoughts on the coming catastrophe, 
on which our historians so picturesquely 
dilate, is it possible that those chroniclers 
would not record it and give it the im- 
portance which was justly due? But we 
do not find in them even the slightest 
mention of this fact. On the contrary 
we find abundant descriptions of great 
feasts even in December 999, construc- 
tions, suits at law, and other civil affairs, 
which show anything but an absolute 
contempt for earthly things and a belief 
in their approaching universal destruc- 
tion. 

Silvester II (Gerbert de Soissons), who 
was elected pope on the 9th of February, 
999, was, as is well known, one of the 
most learned, perhaps the most learned 
man of his century. We have writings 
of his, books and letters and bulls, upon 
almost any subject which can touch hu- 
man life; but thereis not one line in all of 
them which mentions or alludes to or im- 
plies this belief in the nearing end of the 
world. He was at the head of Christen- 
dom; he had lived a good deal in France, 
in Spain,Germany and Italy; he knew all 
that his century knew, but this belief is 
unknown to him, 

Again, there took place in the last ten 
years of the tenth century not less than 
twenty councils of bishops. In these 
councils all kinds of questions—political, 
‘moral, social, ecclesiastical—were de- 
bated and decided upon. Inno record of 
these councils do we find a single mention 
or allusion or indication whatever of the 
fear of the approaching calamity. On 
the contrary, a council held in Rome, in 
998, declared void the marriage of King 
Robert of France with his cousin Berta, 
and enjoined on the king a penance for 
seven years; which sentence does not show 
much of a belief that the world would 
come to an end inside of two years. 

Finally, we have no dearth of records 
of buildings, monasteries, churches 
founded, and twenty-nine years leases 
granted in the very last years of the tenth 
century. 

We may fairly conclude that, during 
the whole tenth century and for some 
time afterward, we have not even the least 
record of a popular belief in the destined 
destruction of the world in the year one 
thousand. We find, on the contrary, in- 
ternal and external evidence to show that 
such a belief did not exist; it is merely 
legendary. 

On what, then, does this legend rest? 
How did it arise ? 

In our historical archives we have 
many a record of donations made to 
monasteries and churches during the 
tenth century. These deeds or wills 








* Pietro Orsi, “L’anno Mille.” Torino: Fratelli 
Bocca. 


begin generally with the formula: ‘‘ Ap- 
propinquante fine mundi,” ‘‘ as the end of 
the world is approaching.” Sismondi 
was the first to quote these deeds as an 
evidence of the popular belief in the fatal 
ruin of the year 1000 a.D.; others did the 
same after him. 

In the first place it is to be observed 
that deeds beginning with that formula 
are found only in France; seldom, or 
never, in other countries. Again, in 
France they do not belong exclusively to 
the tenth century. We find deeds be- 
ginning in that way in the fifth, in the 
seventh, in the eighth, ninth, eleventh 
century; in fact, nearly throughout the 
Middle Ages. Those words appropin- 
quante fine mundi did not, then, refer to 
a belief in a fatal ending of the world in 
a particular year, in the year one thou- 
sand or other. They were merely a 
formula, analogous to other formulas 
with which even now, in some countries, 
itis customary to begin wills. While in 
Italy it was customary to begin: ‘‘ For 
the relief of my soul” or ‘‘ Life and death 
being in the hands of God,” or, ‘‘As death 
may come from moment to moment,” in 
France it wasa general custom to mention 
the caducity of all earthly things and 
the end of the world to which every day 
brings us nearer and nearer. 

The only clear mention of a belief that 
the Antichrist would appear and the 
world end in the year 1000, we fine in a 
‘* Liber Apologeticus” written in 998 by 
Abbo, the abbot of Fleury. In his book 
Abbo mentions. the fact that ‘in his 
youth he heard in a church in Paris a 
sermon about the end of the world; that 
soon after one thousand years being 
passed, the Antichrist would appear, and, 
not long hence, the universal judgment 
would follow.” Abbo adds that he, in- 
structed also by his superior, Abbot Rich- 
ardus, refuted that error about the end 
ofthe world. This is the only mention 
we find of such a belief. It appears that 
some priest spoke in his sermon of the 
coming end of the world, and Abbo 
adds with acertain self-satisfaction that 
he was able to show that he was wrong. 
It is hardly necessary to observe 
that from the erratic sermon of a priest, 
when thereis no other evidence of any 
kind whatever, to infer that this belief 
was not only popular but universal and 
absolute, is rather too much for us 
Sermons of this kind are not infrequent 
even in our days; especially in Catholic 
countries it is not seldom that a preacher 
finds that the world is going to rot, as 
human perversity is increasing every day 
and ftitly preparing the advent of the 
Antichrist. In fact, there never was a 
century in the history of Christian civili- 
zation, in which some priest or theologian 
did net write or preach about the near ap- 
pearance of the Antichrist, With the 
Fathers of the Church this idea recurs 
very frequently; Tertullian in the second 
century, Cyprian in the third, Chrysostom 
and Jerome in the fourth, all believed 
that they were born in the century of the 
Antichrist. This idea recurs not less fre- 
quently even after the tenth century. 
Christopher Columbus himself believed 
that the world would not last longer 
than one century and ahalf.* Luther 
feared the end of the world was coming 
even before he had accomplished his 
translation of the Bible. 

Finally, a last conclusive evidence that 
those terrors about the year one thousand 
never existed, never were popular, we 
have in this fact. For six centuries after 
that year we find no mention whatever of 
this legend. The first to speak of it was 
Cardinal Baronio in his ‘‘ Annales Ecclesi- 
astici” which were published in 1605. As 
an authority for his assertion he quotes 
the ‘‘ Liber Apologeticus” py Abbo, which 
we mentioned above. This notion from 
Cardinal Baronio passed first into some 
French writers, then into Italian ones, 





*This is the way Columbus reasoned: “ St. Augus- 
tine teaches that this end (of the world) will come 
seven thousand years after the creation. This is also 
the opinion of theologians and Cardinal Peter 
@’Ailly. You know that from Adam to the birth of 
Christ there passed 5,345 years and 318 days, according 
to the exact calculations of King Alphonse. It is now 
1,501 years since the birth of Christ; the world, then: 
has already lasted 6,845 years. Therefore, there re- 
mains only 155 years before the destruction éf the 





world.” 





being by and by swelled into great pro- 
portions, as is generally the case with 
such news. Still,as late asthe last cen- 
tury we find many well-known writers 
who still ignore it completely. Fleury, 
in his ‘‘ Histoire Ecclésiastique,” does not 
mention it; neither does Muratori in his 
celebrated ‘‘ Annali” and in his ‘‘ Dis- 
sertazioni.” Voltaire seems not to know 
of it at all; his ‘‘ Annales de Il’ Empire de- 
puis Charlemange” as well as his ‘‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Philosophique ” under the arti- 
ele Fin du Monde, do not even hint at it. 
Itis only of late that this legend has be- 
come generally accepted by historians. 
But, as we have seen, their assertions rest 
only on the authority of Cardinal Baro- 
nio, who wrote six centuries after that 
famous year. Before that we find no- 
where a mention of this legend. No con- 
temporary writer speaks of it, no con- 
temporary council, no papal bull or 
other document refers to it. We have, 
on the contrary, manifold evidence that 
people did not believe init. in short, the 
legend ofa popular fear, in the tenth cen- 
tury, that the world would end and the 
Antichrist would appear in the year one 
thousand, issimply a myth. 
ROME, ITALY. 
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WASHINGTON made her bow to the 
movement started im Boston to give 
France a statue ot Washington, on Sat- 
urday evening, at the National Theater. 
Secretary Whitney sent four sailors to 
drape the flags which General Sheridan and 
the French Minister lent for the evening. 
The idea was that sailors are acrobatic 
from their disposition to climb masts, 
and they live among flags, so they must 
know how to drape them. Accordingly, 
the theater was well decorated, and made 
a gay setting for the gay crowd that filled 
it. I saw the flat caps of the four sailors 
as they came out after the performance; 
it was gratifying to know that they had 
stayed to see the full effect of their work. 
This ‘‘ full effect ” was fine and democratic 
both. Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland and Miss 
Willard satin a box, so did others, but 
the rail of the box was the only dividing 
line; everybody could see the President 
or the play, which ever pleased most. In 
the body of the house, fashion and beauty 
in full dress sat next to the floor-walker 
from Lansburgh’s on one side and a 
Senator on the other, in a truly demo- 
cratic and delightful manner. But the 
difference between a democrat in his best 
clothes and beauty and fashion in his or 
hers is not very marked. Blue blood 
gets to be so very blue sometimes 
that it shrivels and belittles the humanity 
through which it courses, and needs 
some of the iron of good ordinary blood 
todo its work properly. In the upper 
tier of boxes was the Chinese Minister 
with his suite, and when one eould spare 
a moment from the absorption of the 
play it was delightful to watch the Min- 
ister. He lost sométhing of his high- 
bred serenity in the interest of the dream 
scene, in which there is a guillotine; at 
the moment when the tumbrils are emp- 
tying their victims upon the scaffold, and 
the row of terrible knitters in front are 
ready to commemorate with their nee- 
dles the heads that are to fall—the Min- 
ister, with his fellows,craned his head over 
the rail and sat fascinated with the scene, 
which is sharply real, and yet softened 
and thrown into shade by clever stage 
management until it is very bewildering 
in its effect. A lady of American birth 
in the audience sighed out, loud enough 
to be heard by those around her: ‘ Oh, 
it is only a dream!” and the audience 
echoed the sigh when the lights were 
again turned up and they settled back to 
wait for the next act. 

Mrs. Nathan Appleton, from Boston, 
who is the head and front of the move- 
ment, was in the box opposite the Presi- 
dent, with her husband, and Miss Emma 
Thursby, the singer, who has given the 
proceeds of one of her concerts to the 
statue fund. In other boxes, or in the 
audience were Senator Evarts, Secretary 
Bayard and his daughters, Miss Butter- 
field and Miss Dahlgren in the box of 
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Mrs. Senator Hearst, Justice and tha 
Misses Matthews, Mr. Roustan, the French ES 


Minister, Senator and Mrs. Dolph, Count 
Sala, General and Mrs. McCook, Senato# 
and Mrs. Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Pollok, 
Senator Allison—as some one said, all 
the public men you ever heard of and all 
the private people that you knew.” Ang 
the result is two thousand dollacs toward 
the fifty thousand needed for this inter: 


change of international gracefulnesses, ° 


One wonders if France will be a little 
more ready in placing the statue whep. 
ever it shall be sent than we were about 
setting up the Goddess of Liberty, her 
gift to the United States in the Centen. 
nial year. 

Mrs. Senator Jones, besides taking an 
interest in the presentaton of ‘ Pay} 
Kauvar,” and entertaining the Literary 
Society, also gave a luncheon last week, 
The house is a large one, facing upon 
Scott Circle, and is the one built by Seng. 
tor Windom, and is said to have cost him 
his election. Mr. Blaine had it the wip. 
ter after his non-election, which he spent 
in Washington, and there he finished g 
large part of his second volume of 
‘*Twenty Years in Congress.” Senator 
Jones has rented the house for the rest of 
his term. Mrs. Jones is a delicate, sweet. 
faced woman, with very pleasant, cordial 
manners, and interested to the full meas. 
ure of her strength in everything good 
that is going on in society and charity, 
Her large dining-room was diversified on 
the day of the luncheon with small tables, 
at which sat two ladies and two gentle. 
men around a large central bunch of 
flowers, which the young ladies carried 
off at the end of the feast. Baron von 
Zedwitz, of the German Empire, Dr, 
Ruth, of the Navy, with Miss Folger and 
Miss Condit Smith, were at one with 
white roses in the center; Mr. John M, 
Harlan, Mr. Fava were at another, with 
Miss Jessie Jones and Miss Cullom, the 
daughter of Senator Cullom; and so on 
and so on, until the room was sweet with 
flowers and gay with the bright people 
grouped about in it. 

The usual Saturday meeting of the Lit- 
erary Society was postponed until Mon- 
day on account of the play of ‘ Paul 
Kauvar,” Mrs. Jones being one of those 
much interested in the Washington statue 
for France. The Society made it an 
evening of art andmusic. Aroom atthe 
right of the hall was devoted to the pic- 
tures of the art members, and the pro- 
gram was chiefly musical, Major Powell 
reading an article on the evolution of 
music as the literary feature of the meet- 
ing. After that it was music with a 
trio by Mr. Xander, Miss Parsloe and Mr. 
Miersch upon the piano, violinand violon- 
cello. A room as the right of the hall 
was devoted to the pictures by the art 
members of the society, Mr. Andrews, 
Mr. Heaton, Mr. Miller, Mr. Holmes and 
Mr. Ulke. Besides the regular members 
were Senator and Mrs. Stockbridge, Miss 
Thursby, Senator and Mrs. Manderson, 
Mrs. and Miss Cullom and Mrs. Don 
Dickinson. 

Mr. Stanley Brown, who was General 
Garfield's private secretary, is to be mar- 
ried to Miss Garfield in June, when they 


will at once go abroad for a year that he — 


may pursue his studies and afterward 
they will come to Washington to live. 
Friends of the family who knew the 
Garfields when they lived here, remem- 
ber her as a growing girl, with pleasant 
ways about the house and at school, and 
they can hardly realize that she has 
come out of the school-girl age and is old 
enough tobe married. My own recollec- 
tion of her is seeing her one evening when 
I called at her father’s house with 4 
friend. Mrs. Garfield came in first to 
welcome us and said the General was at 
home, talking with some men who had 
come to seehim and she would send in 
our names at once. In a moment the 
General came out, laughing a little ms 
chievously, saying: ‘‘ You are so oppor 
tune; I wanted to get rid of those mem 
and had no idea how I could do it.” 

We sat down and chatted, the General 
giving his views on the Fitz-John Porter 
case, which was to come up before Con- 
gress shortly. Across the hall we had @ 
glimpse into another room, and there we 
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aw two or three wholesome-looking boys 
working at their lessons, and at one side 


gith her books before her. Presently 
Mrs. Garfield called, ‘‘ Molly, come here.” 
The girl rose and came in and was pre- 
sented to us, shaking hands with a grave, 
well-bred air, and then standing quietly 
by her mother’s side, listening to our 
talk, but not mingling with it. Then, in 

a few minutes, Mrs. Garfield dismissed 
her to her studies again. ‘I like to have 
her come in in just this way when we 
have company. She must not think she 
is one of us yet, but she will learn grace 
and self-possession unconsciously ,so that, 
when she is old enough, society will not 
pe a trial to her.” 

As she stood by her mother’s chair we 
noticed her mingled resemblance to both 
per parents, and wondered which would 
intime predominate. I have not seen 
her since, but the little visit gave a pleas- 
ant glimpse of what one might call a 
Garfield interior, and showed the simple. 
sweet, family life and its harmonies in a 
way to linger in the memory. 

Mr. Stanley Brown has been studying 
in New Haven at the Sheffield Scientific 
School for a year or two and has made 
many friends there as well asin Washing- 
ton. He is a delightful person to meet in 
society, brilliant and sparkling in con- 
yersation, yet with a poise and balance in 
his brightest words that show strength 
and reserve power. When in Washing- 
ton he visits Mr. George Kennan, the 
writer of the articles upon Siberia, now 
appearing in The Century. An evening 
spent in their little parlor with these two 
men and perhaps one or two others, lit- 
erary or scientific, dropping in with their 
wives and with Mrs. Kennan to administer 
eupsof Russian tea, is a chapter ina 
liberal education. 

They are talking about the River and 
Harbor Bill in the good old way, as a 
“ fog rolling for twenty millions”; that is 
the annual remark made about it, and 
yet it always passes and each year it is 

larger. This year not a syllable has been 
said in the House about the omission of 
an appropriation for the Potomac flats. 
The significance of this is that in its 
policy of economy the Democratic House 
pares and snips and cuts—it will not vote 
enough money to keep the grounds 
around the Capitol building well cared for 
neither will it give gas enough to light it 
at night, nor policemen enough to make 
it a safe spot for adjacent dwellers to 
cross after nightfall. It gives twenty 
millions by seven votes more than the 
two-thirds necessary to carry it, to be dis- 
tributed among the states, knowing that 
each constituent who benefits by it will 
applaud the proceeding and remember it 
on the next election day. 

But there is a popular prejudice against 
the River and Harbor Bill. —people have a 
tendency to call it by hard names. Soa 
crafty House draws up the bill giving as 
much as it dares to the states and omits 
the District of Columbia which has no 
vote, which can return no member in 
gratitude for past favors, and with a live- 
ly sense of those to come—the crafty 
House omits the Potomac flats appropria- 
:tion and leaves that to be put in by the 

Senate, then sits back complacently and 
.calls the country to see how economical 
we are—we Democrats. Then it solemn- 
ly appoints conferences, knowing all the 
while the justice of the appropriation, 
and they go through the solemn farce of 
reluctantly submitting to the rapacity of 
the Senate and agree to give enough to 
carry on the work another year—grudg- 
ingly tho and with a constant reference 
to the fact that we must, we must be 
economical—where it pays best. 

The country is indebted to Ben Butler 
for the discovery of a great fact; there is 
no red tape in the law library of Congress. 
General Butler had been arguing a case 
before the Supreme Court one day not 
long ago and in the interval between the 
Court sittings he was in the library which 
belongs to it, a pleasant room, large and 
low, in the basement of the Capitol. The 
General had a bundle of papers and books 
and wanted something to tie them up. 
He appealed to the assistant, ‘‘Give me a 


fidently at first, then with a look grow- 
ing more and more blank as Ife found 
himself unsuccessful. ‘‘What,” said the 
General, ‘‘can this be so—the black tapir 
has disappeared from Borneo, the natur- 
alists say, will the red tapir vanish from 
the halls of legislation?” 

And he went out in a blaze of glory. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Fine Arts. 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ART- 
ISTS. 


(TENTH EXHIBITION.) 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE exhibition held during the month of 
April, under the auspices of this Society 
was much the best exhibition of American 
pictures that the year has seen; and it was 
the best exhibition, I think,which the Soci- 
ety has yet got together. One hundred and 
thirty-seven works comfortably filled the 
Yandell Gallery on Fifth Avenue. There. 
were scarcely half-a-dozen among them 
which had not conspicuous points of excel- 
lence and interest, and there werea good 
many among them which were wholly suc- 
cessful and at the same time individual and 
attractive. 
Notably was this true of Mr. George 
Hitchcock’s ‘“‘ Tulip Culture in Holland’”’— 
a moderately large canvas the whole fore- 
ground and middle distance of which were 
filled by a stretch of blossoming tulips, ar- 
ranged in rectangular beds according to 
colors. Inthe distance was a long, low cot- 
tage surrounded by trees in feathery foli- 
age with jast a narrow space of pale-blue 
sky above; and in the center of the tulips 
stood a woman dressed in-blue and purple 
holding the scissors that explained her er- 
rand. Mr. Hitchcock is not the first who has 
essayed such a subject as this—difficult but 
attractive for that very reason; but his suc- 
cess has been much greater than that of 
any predecersor, notaily greater than that 
of Géréme, for instance, whose “ Tulip Gar- 
den ’”’ will be remembered by those who vis- 
ited the Morgan Collection. And when his 
picture was shown last year at the Paris 
Salon the fact was acknowledged, and it 
was immediately famous as one of the 
marked pictures of the year. In truth it 
was charming to see how he had harmo- 
nized the reds and purples, the pinks and 
yellows of his flowers without losing their 
brilliancy, how he had added interest by 
the introduction of a figure which yet was 
not emphasized into undue prominence, 
and especially how he had bathed his can- 
vas in the very light and atmosphere of an 
early spring morning. To my mind it was 
the light and atmosphere in his picture, 
more even than its wonderful charm of 
color, which made it remarkable. 
Another most excellent picture which had 
come from abroad was Mr. Edward Sim- 
mon’s ‘‘ Bay of St. Ives’’—a wide stretch of 
still water with a long promontory in the 
distance, seen from a rather high point of 
view and bathed in the light of advancing 
twilight. Another was Mr. Twachtman’s 
large scene in Holland, with a windmill in 
the middle distance, which was awarded 
the prize of the year for the best landscape; 
and still another was Mr. Dannat’s head of 
a young peasant girlip a black head-dress 
than which nothing could have been more 
accomplished and uneccentric in treatment, 
more genuine and individual in sentiment. 
By far the larger proportion of the _ pic- 
tures, however, had been painted in this 
country and among them we found many 
ofthe best. I hope no one overlooked Mr. 
Horatio Walker’s “Pig-sty,’’ for example, 
for altho it was inconspicuous among larger 
and more brilliantly colored canvases it was 
as clever, sincere and beautiful a piece of 
painting as the season has produced. Nearit 
hung a picture by Mr. Alden Weir of pump- 
kins in a copper bucket which Vollon him- 
self might quite well desireto claim; and an- 
other still-life by the same hand, wholly 
different in effect as its tones were very light 
in contrast to the deep richness of the pump- 
kin picture, was almost as delightful a piece 
of work. Mr. Blashfield sent a clever study 
of the‘‘Interior of St. Mark’s’’; Mr. Brush a 
serious and accomplished, if not very charm- 
ing picture of an Indian gathering water- 
lilies; Mr. Chase a number of small subur- 
ban landscapes, several good portraits and 
an enchanting picture of two little girls 
playing hide-and-seek in a wide dim interior 
—remarkable for the aceuracy with which 
the perspective effects were given as 
well as for the truth with which the 
children’s mood and action were 





bit of tape.” The assistant hunted, con- 


refined nude, a serious and accomplished 
large picture of “‘ Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel,” and a small portrait of Mr. St. 
Gaudens at work that was extremely inter- 
esting alike in subject and in treatment; 
Mr. Denman, a refined and decoratively de- 
signed, but not very vigorous classic nude; 
Mr. Dewing a characteristic allegorical fig- 
ure, chiefly attractive by reason of beautiful 
color; Mr. Low a nude called‘ ’Neath Apple 
Boughs,”’ which was perhaps the most suc- 
cessful in the exhibition; Mr. Maynard a 
dignified but not very interesting symbolic 
figure called “ Civilization”; and Mr. Thay- 
er the most important imaginative picture 
of the year—a beautiful and very individ- 
ual figure of a youthful angel. 
Among the landscapes there were excel- 
lent things by Mr. Coffin, who ran Mr. 
Twachtman very close in the voting for the 
prize, Mr. Bogert, Mr. Dewey, Mr. Palmer, 
—who showed us a Red Oak still in leaf in 
asnowy meadow—Mr. Foster, Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Francis Jones—who had most intelli- 
gently portrayed a foggy day by the 
seashore—Mr. Platt, Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Tryon, and a number of others. The 
suburbun scenes—shabby streets and shan- 
ties in their winter garment—of Mr. Sewell 
were clever and even charming. Miss 
Hecker’s “‘ Roses’? were much better than 
any of those at the Academy. And then 
there was an array of portraits which alope 
would have made the exhibition well worth 
more than a single visit. Mr. Sargent’s 
full-length of a young woman in a pink and 
black evening dress with a blue cloak hang- 
ing from her shoulders, seemed to attract 
first attention, partly because of its striking 
character and partly because of the artist’s 
world-wide reputation. Bostonians were 
fortunate this winter in seeing a collec.ion 
of Mr, Sargent’s work which was really rep- 
resentative. But only two or three of the 
pictures he exhibited in Boston came with 
him to New York, and these were seen 
but by a few visitors to his studio in ad- 
vance of their departure for the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. And neither of the 
portraits he sent to our own exhibition 
could be accepted as a full measure 
of his power. This one was incom- 
parably clever in manipulation and, as re- 
gards the head, was a piece of strong yet 
delicate characterization. But as a whole 
it was not very interesting in conception 
and there was a lack of solidity and vital- 
ity in the figure which disappointed those 
who know what Mr. Sargent can do when 
he is in his very best mood. Mr. Allen sent 
a brilliantly painted if somewhat theatri- 
cally over-emphatic head of a gentleman in 
uniform; Mr. Donoho « beautifully painted 
and very vital half-length of himself, and 
Mr. Beckwith a large, lugubrious picture 
of twin children, dressed in mourning and 
called ‘‘The Orphans,’’ which offended 
one’s taste a little but gratified one’s love 
for skillful handling and vigorous charac- 
terization. M. Rénouf, the French painter, 
was represented by a solid and not uninter- 
esting study of the head of a peasant child; 
Mr. Teggin by a good large portrait of a 
young lady in black, and Mr. Rice by one 
of a young lady in white, which was a dis- 
appointment to those acquainted with his 
work of other years. Finally, Mr. Benson, 
a new-comer from Boston, sent a very large 
portrait, about which there was much dis- 
cussion, some finding it one of the most suc- 
cessful and interesting, others one of the 
most inexplicable canvases of the year. A 
young woman, dressed in white, with a 
pale blue shawl, sat beneath a tree, of 
which only the shadow on the grass was 
visible, while beyond her stretched a wide 
expanse of sunlit lawn with the trees and 
flowers of a garden in the background. It 
is probable that those who found the pic- 
ture hard to understand have not been ac- 
customed really to look at out-of-door ef- 
fects; for those whose profession it is to 
look at them—Mr. Benson’s brother-artists, 
I mean—were unanimous in their praise of 
the truth of his rendering; and to some of 
us it had not only truth but much charm 
of color and of feeling as well. 

None of the works of sculpture in the ex- 
hibition as remarkable. The most inter- 
esting was Mr. Elwell’s bust of a young 
girl. 

New YORE CIty. 





SoME diplomatic statistician states that 
the present Emperor of China had until a 
short time ago: eight nurses, twenty-five 
farmers, twenty-five palanquin-bearers, ten 
umbrella-holders, thirty physiciansand sur- 
geons,seven gastronomical directors,twenty- 
seven inferior cooks, fifty waiters and mes- 
sengers, fifty dressers, and other attendants 
to the number of 400. Seventy-five astrolo- 
gers, sixteen tutors and sixty priests cared 





suggested; Mr. Cox, a clever but not very 


Sanitary. 


THE progress of the year 1887 in Materia 
Medica was discussed by Edward R. 
Squibb, M.D., ina Presidential Address be- 
fore the Kings County Medical Association 
last February, as published in Gaillard’s 
Medical Journal. We give a synopsis of 
the most important facts presented. The 
progress made relates chiefly to the produc- 
tion of artificial alkaloids of use as medi- 
cine. 

Coniin 1s the alkaloid found in poison 
hemlock,Conium maculatum, but does not 
seem to have come into much use. Codeinu 
is a methyl-morphine, and analogous to 
morphine in its properties. Saccharin, the 
new coal-tar product, said to be more than 
a hundred times sweeter than sugar, and is 
saidto be quite harmless in the hvman 
stomach, and not to increase the amount of 
urine or sugar in glycosuria, so that it can 
be used by patients suffering with diabetes 
in sweetening their food. But it has been 
shown to be an anti-ferment of about the 
Same power as boric acid, and so likely to 
retard digestion. Yet the very small quan- 
tity necessary to sweeter food would hardly 
affect seriously the action of pepsin. 
Among the most important new medi- 
cines brought into special notice the past 
year are those used to control fever. Of 
these there are two, called anti-pyrine and 
antifebrine. Dr. Squibb says: 


“ Antipyrine was made by Dr. L. Knorr, of 
Erlangen, in 1884, and investigated by Fliehne. 
It is readily soluble in water and alcohol, yield- 
ing solutions of but slight taste, and not disa- 
greeable. The dose is from fifteen to thirty 
grains two or three times a day. 

* Antifebrine or acetanilide was made by Ger- 
hardt in 1853. It was investigated as an antipy- 
retic by Kussmaul, of Strassburg, in 1886, whose 
favorable report was soon corroborated by other 
observers. It is but slightly soluble in cold wa- 
ter, but freely soluble in diluted alcohol, brandy 
or wine. It produces a slight burning sensation 
upon the tongue, but in solution is not disagree- 
able. 

“The ordinary dose is from four to fifteen 
grains two or three timesaday. Antipyrine is 
controlled by patents, and costs about $1.25 per 
ounce. Antifebrine, asa proprietary name, is 
controlled by patents, and when bought under 
this name it costs about thirty cents per ounce. 
The name acetanilide, for exactly the same 
substance, is not and cannot be controlled in 
any way, and under this name it can be bought 
for about fifteen cents per ounce. As acetani- 
lide is about one-eighth the price of antipyrine, 
and effective in half the dose, it is far the more 
economical in use. 

“The two agents are about equal in power to 
reduce the temperature in fever, but acetanilide 
is generally believed to be less liable to produce 
profuse sweating and tendency to collapse, and 
to chill as the action passes off. Whether they 
are best used in small doses, frequently re- 
peated, or in large, infrequent doses, seems as 
yet undecided. 

“ Their effects in reducing fever temperatures 
by 1 to 5° F. is undoubted, and it is also beyond 
doubt that this reduction does, in many cases, but 
not in all, render patients with very high tem- 
peratures more comfortable during their ad- 
ministration. But that they have any curative 
effects, or any power over the duration, course, 
or termination of continued fevers is doubted 
by most writers. It is, nevertheless, difficult to 
resist the very rational conclusions of some 
careful observers that, when the agents are 
carefully and skillfully used only in cases of 
hyperpyrexia, and then only in such quantity 
4s to reduce the temperature by one, two or 
three degrees, in proportion to the elevation, 
or to within the moderate range of 1061 to 
105° F., they must have a favorable influence 
upon the gravity and termination of severe 
cases, if not upon the duration and course. If 
very high temperatures do not destroy life, 
nor very moderate temperatures indicate safety 
to life, still the latter are so much mere desir- 
able, from every point of view, that agents 
which command them must all be of value, 
antipyrine in some cases, acetanilide in others, 
cold sponging or wet pack in still others ; and 
the most successful physician :s he who, by 
discrimination or by trial, gets that agent 
which best fits the special case in hand. 

“All through the past year evidence has 
pretty rapidly accumulated to the effect that 
both antipyrine and acetanilide are useful 
analgesics in almost every variety of nerve 
pain. The pains of rheumatism, gout, neural- 
gias of various kinds and degrees, sciatica, 
lumbago, migraine, and the pains of locomotor 
ataxia, allseem to have been effectively con- 
trolled by both agents, and apparently as well 
by the one as the other. But there is great dis- 
crepancy in the quantities used, soma observers 
getting their effects from small doses, others 
from large ones.” 


Dr. Squibb further treats of the extended 
use of cocaine, which is of value wherever 
a mucous membrane, or absorbing sur- 
face, can be reached by it, and in obstetric 
practice ; also of iodoform, of whose anti- 
septic power some doubt is expressed; of 
iodol, an odorless substance most resem- 
bling iodoform in its action; of papain, 
which in its action resembles pepsin; and 





for his spiritual and mental welfare. 


of several other new alkaloids. 
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Science. 


SHOULD the Argentine Republic continue 
to develop at the same rate at which it is 
now developing. it may in the course of 
about h If a century be, next to the United 
States, the most populous country in the 
New World. Already it is one of the most 
prosperous as well as one of the most enter- 
prising, and is increasing rapidly in popu- 
lation, since it is the new home sought by 
most Italians and Southern Frenchmen 
who seek to retrieve their fallen fortunes. 
The new city of Cordoba, in the province of 
the same name rivals, if it does not exceed, 
the ancient city of the same name in popu- 
lation, as the municipality, according to 
the census of October, 1887, then contained 
66,247 inhabitants. In 1869 it had only 
$4,458 souls, showing an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. Cordoba is the seat of a uni- 
versity. Rosario, on the Parana, had last 
year nearly 51,000 inhabitants, while Buenos 
Ayres is the equal of Boston and Baltimore 
since its citizens now number 425,000. It is 
not only one of the most flourishing, but 
also one of the finest cities of the New 
World, and every yeat improves both archi- 
tecturally and industrially. The province 
of Santa Fé, directly south of the great 
semi-desert and as yet only semi-explored 
region called the Gran Chaco, has in the 
space of eighteen years increased its popu- 
lation from 187,000 to 220,000, rather more 
than one-third of whom were born in other 
countries, including about 50,000 Italians. 
It is not in money-making alone that the 
Argentines are endeavoring to prove their 
right to a place among the cultured na- 
tions. Few countries have, during the last 
decade, effected more in geographical, geo- 
logical or zoological discovery than this 
South American Republic, the very name 
of which was unheard of a few years since. 
In 1881 the Argentines made good their 
claim over the larger part of Patagonia— 
that which lies eastward of the Cordillera— 
and since that date they have driven away 
or subdued the natives, whose fabulous 
stature still survives in the geographies of 
the children of the public schools of the 
United States, tho extinct elsewhere; have 
sent out several exploring explorations in 
various directions, have brought’ to 
light many species of extinct animals 
before unknown to science, and have ad- 
vanced the banners of civilization west- 
ward, southward and northward. The 
works upon paleontological, topographical 
and other scientific subjects that have re- 
cently emanated from the University of 
Cordoba would do credit to many an older 
institution, and the names of its professors 
are becoming almost as well known as are 
those of this country. The barrenness of 
Patagonia, like the stature of its natives, 
has been the subject of great exaggeration. 
That much-abused land contains in its 
western portion, when the foot-hills of the 
Andes are reached, a considerable quantity 
of fertile as well as much forested territory, 
has several large lakes of fresh water and is 
traversed by several rivers, among the chief 
of which are the Negro, the Limay and the 
Collon-cura. The Limay is the outlet of 
the lake Nahuel-Huapi, which is an exten- 
sivé sheet of water situated at a hight of 
588 meters above the sea level. It is an 
error to suppose that the whole of the Ar- 
gentine territory, the Andes excepted, con- 
sists of dry and almost level pampas, since 
ranges of mountains, often of considerable 
length and hight, rise at intervals from 
these plains—as, for example, the Nevado 
de Famatina (6,024 meters) and the Nevado 
de Aconquija (5,400 meters). Toward the 
south these pampas mountains diminish in 
bight. The most widespread geological 
formation is that known as the Pampean, 
which constitutes the surface of the pam- 
pas, and tho its exact geological age is in 
dispute, it is known to belong to the ter- 
tiary period. The main Cordillera, accord- 
ing to A. W. Steltzner, is composed of 
archwan and palewozoic rocks, but neither 
the Devonian nor the carboniferous forma- 
tions have yet been identified, so that no 
extensive deposits of coal are likely to be 
discovered, tho it is possible that the coal- 
fieid of Southern Brazil and Uruguay may 
extend over into the province of Corrientes. 





....The oleander is found indigenous in 
those parts of Asia Minor that are compara- 
tively free from frost. A traveler has recent- 
ly noted that it is quite abundant on the 
plains between the Taurus and the Medi- 
terranean. Wherever he could get a view 
from some elevation he could trace the 
snake-like course of the streams by the 
rosy-purple shade caused by the flowers of 
the oleander along the banks, as, along our 
dry plains, the cottonwood marks the lines 
of the streams. 





School and College. 


THE Presidency of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, vacated by the 
death of Roswell D. Hitchcock, has finally 
been accepted by Rev. Dr. Thomas S&S. 
Hastings, who declined it last February 
because he did not feel equal to the burden 
of the office. On the assurance of the 
Board of Directors that he shall not be bur- 
dened with the financial work, he has con- 
sented. Professor Shedd, in his address to 
the graduating class last week, spoke ap- 
preciatively of Professor Hastings as ‘“‘an 
alumnus honored and beloved by all the 
alumni,” long a director and active and in- 
fluential in its councils, and a professor for 
the last seven years; and whose election 
and acceptance “ pours a burst of sunlight 
upon the close of this sad year, and permits 
us to look forward into the coming year 
with hope and expectation of prosperity 
for Union Seminary.” 


....The venerable Dr. F. A. P. Barvard 
has resigned the presidency of Columbia 
College. In his letter of resignation he 
says, ‘“‘advancing years and unstable health 
admonish”’ him that the time has arrived 
when he may divest himself of the respon- 
sibilities intrusted to him nearly a quarter 
ofacentury ago. His resignation isto take 
effect whenever his successor is appointed. 
Tho disconnected from the college, Dr. 
Barnard says he will not cease to take an 
interest in its affairs, nor fail to use his best 
efforts, so long as life shall last, to advance 
in every manner in his power its prosperity 
andits usefulness. The letter was asur- 
prise to the Trustees. They had hoped that 
Dr. Barnard would complete his full quar- 
ter of a century of service. 


....Pres. David H. Wheeler and Professor 
Luccock, of Allegheny College, at Mead- 
ville, have handed in their resignations, to 
take effect at the close of the scholastic 
year. The trouble began two years ago, 
when three professors were removed. An- 
other source of trouble at the college is the 
departure of a number of students who 
made a futile appeal to the faculty for the 
expulsion of certain other students who are 
charged with disgraceful conduct. <A dele- 
gation of dissatisfied students interviewed 
the trustees, from whom they received no 
encouragement. 





....-The Committee on Transportation of 
the National Educational Association has 
made special arrangements for the conven- 
tion to be held in San Francisco, Cal., from 
July 17th to 20th, with the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the Union and Central 
Pacific railroads. The delegates and others 
who go to the convention will be carried for 
one fare for the round trip, the tickets being 
$93 75 from Jersey City. 


....-Morgan Park Theological Seminary, 
Baptist, has a $205,000 interest-bearing en- 
dowment, besides its vast library and build- 
ing and grounds, valued at $180,000. Mr. 
Blake has started another $75,000 subscrip- 
tion with a gift of 310,000. At the recent 
anniversary twenty-three young men re- 
ceived diplomas. Prof. Ira M. Price has 
been appointed full Professor of Hebrew. 


-..-Prof. Wm. M. Sloane, of the 
chair of History and Political Science 
in Princeton College, has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Columbia College, New 
York City. Professor Sloane is a graduate 
of Columbia College. He is now in Europe, 
and his decision will not be made known for 
some time. 


....- President Ward, of. Yankton College, 
Dak., states that a fine telescope worth $15,- 
000 is offered to the College provided $1,500 
is raised by the Ist of July. He hopes some 
one will give enough to secure the telescope 


and puf: it in a suitable observatory and al- 
low it to be called by his name. 


....City Treasurer James Neilson, of New 
Brunswick, has presented Rutgers College 
with a site for the new oy mg & for which 
$30,000 was given by the last legislature. 
The site is on Hamilton Street, adjoining 
the college campus. Mr. Neilson is a trus- 
tee of the college. 


-..-The Rev. George T. Purvis, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, has 
been elected to the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in Princeton Theological Seminar 
to succeed the venerable Dr. James C. Mof- 
fatt, resigned. 


...-Ata meeting of the Alumni of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary last week, 


the announcement was made that the Rev. 
John Wood and wife, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
had given $10,000 to found a Professorship 
of Practical Theology, 


....The fifty-second anniversary of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, was 


held last week. Diplomas were presented 
toa graduating class of 33. 





Personalities. 


JosEPH W. CooPER, a famous soldier and 
scout and trapper, has just died in Georgia. 
His life would make a dime novel library. 
When fifteen years old he ran away from 
school and joined the Confederate army in 
time to assist inthe capture of General 
Stoneman at Macon. At the conclusion of 
the war he remained in the regulararmy 
end was sent to Fort Rice, then in the wild 
West. They nearly perished with thirst 
while on the way to Devil’s Lake. Return 
ing they narrowly missed death, being sur- 
rounded by 1,000 Indians. He, with a com- 
rade, went to the Black Hills. They were 
seen and pursued by a party of eight Indians 
who were onthe war-path, and narrowly 
escaped. Under a trapper’s advice, who 
provided him with a fine horse, a sixteen- 
shooter and ahandiul of assafoetida, which 
he put in his boots, he took his stand to at- 
tract and kill wolves. The animals came 
by hundreds and attacked him and his 
horse. He narrowly escaped with his life. 
He became an expert scout and buffalo hunt- 
er. He was once eaptured, tied toa pole, 
and would have been killed, but his bonds 
were cut bya friendly Indian. 


....Itis not generally known that in a 
cemetery at Sacramento, Cal., lie the re- 
mains ofa son of Alexander Hamilton, first 
Secretary of the United States Treasury. 
The grave bears this inscription: 

Col. WM. 8S. HAMILTON, 
Son of 
Gen. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Born in New York, Aug. 4, 1797. 

He was an early settler and prominent cit- 
izen of Wisconsin, coming to California in 1849. 

He died here Oct. 9, 1850. In size and feature, 
in talent and character, he much resembled 
his illustrious father. 

A friend erects this stone. 

Col. Hamilton was a man of roving disposi- 
tion. He commanded a regimentof Illinois 
Volunteers in the Black Hawk war. 


.... The ex-Queen of Hanover is one of the 
most completely forgotten of the many ex- 
iled sovereigns who live in secluded places 
in Europe. She recently celebrated her 
seventieth birthday. Shelives at Gmunden 
with her son, the Duke of Cumberland. 
The authorities of Gmunden presented her 
with congratulations on her birthday, and 
there was a torchlight procession to the 
royal residence. 


....-The centenary of the death of La Pé- 
rouse was celebrated at the Paris Sorbonne 
by the French Geographical Society. M. 
de Lesseps, who presided, is the nephew of 
Barthélemy de Lesseps, who accompanied 
La Pérouse. M. Barthélemy de Lesseps was 
the only member of the expedition who es- 
caped the shipwreck, having been sent back 
with reports to France by way of Siberia 
and Russia. 


....Ferdinand Gumbert, one of the popu- 
lar German composers, celebrated on the 
2ist of April his seventieth birthday. He 
was born and educated in Berlin, and since 
1842 has devoted himself exclusively to the 
composition of his delightful songs and 
operettas. 


«-..‘I hear,” says London Truth, “that 
Mr. Robert Browning has nearly completed 
the first portion of his ‘Reminiscences,’ 
which will include an interesting account 
of the early life of Mrs. Browning.”’ 


--.-A memoir of Archbishop Trench is 
being written by his daughter, who intends 
to publish a selection of his letters. Bishop 
Wilberforce was one of Dr. Trench’s most 
regular correspondents. 


....1t was while staying at the late Mat- 
thew Arnold’s house at Harrow, England, 
that Prince Thomas of Savoy, Duke of Gen- 
oa, received and declined the offer of the 
crown of Spain. 


.... Within the past few weeks four men 
who claimed to be related to Prince Bis- 
marck have been arrested for various mis- 
demeanors at four different’ places on the 
Pacific coast. 


.-..‘* My friends,” said the French Presi- 
dent to the crowds who were crying “ Vive 
Carnot” on his recent tour, “do not say 
‘Vive Carnot,’ but ‘Vive la Republique!’”’ 


...-A monumental statue of Lord Bea- 
consfield is to be erected at Maidstone, 
which place he represented in Parliament 
more than fifty years ago. 


....Prof. A: A. Starr, of Westfield, N. J., 
the well-known microscopist, has lost his 
sight. 


-..-The eldest son of Lord North is pro- 
prietor of a prosperous butcher’s shop. 





Pebbles. 


THE reporter who wrote up the exhib. 
its at a fair and described a locomotive 
made of eandied peaches as “‘ tooty fruity” 
is at present unemployed.—Boston Travel. 
ler. 





.-.“‘ Mamma,” whispered Nannie, as she 
turned over the leaves of her prayer-book 
in church, ‘I’ve found the spasms (Psalms), 
but I can’t find the plaster (Psalter), — 
Harper’s Bazar. 


----A fond mother called the other day 
upon President Patton, of Princeton, ang 
asked anxiously if her son would be wel] 
taken care of at college. Said Dr. Patton: 
‘* Madam, we guarantee satisfaction, or re- 
turn the boy.”’—Exchange. 


..Mr. Upson Downes (seated by a 
stranger in car): ‘‘ What time is it by your 
watch, please ?”’ Stranger: ‘‘ 1 don’t know,” 
Mr. Upson Downes: *‘ But you just looked 
atit?’ Stranger: ‘* Yes; I only wanted to 
see if it was still there.’”’-—Puck. 


....Brown: “ You are looking bright and 
happy this morning, Dumley.”” Dumley: 
“Yes; I’m out of debt at last. Every bill 
I owed was outlawed yesterday. 1 tell you, 
Brown, a man feels like a man when he is 
square with the world.”—New York Sun. 


.... Wife: “I found an egg in the coal-bin 
this morning. That’s a queer place for a 
hen tolay in.” Husband: “Just the place, 
my dear—just the place.’”’ W.: “Just the 
place?” H.: **Why,certainly. If ourhens 
begin to lay in coal for us we won’t need to 
mind how the price goes.’’— Northwest Mag- 
azine. 


....In front of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
City Man (showing a Chicago man the 
sights): *‘ That is the Worth Monument.” 
Ohicago Friend (in astonishment): ‘What! 
is hedead ?”’ City Man: ‘‘ Dead! of course 
he’s dead.”” Chicago Friend (after a long 
pause): ‘‘ Where does your wife get her 
dresses now *’—Puck. 


....Grocer: “ You say that your wife, 
Uncle Rastus, supports the family by tak- 
ing in washing ’’’ Uncle Rastus: * Yes, 
sah.” Grocer: ** Well, don’t you feel a lit- 
tle bit ashamed at times?’ Uncle Rastus: 
“Shamed? No, sah; dere’s nothin’ degradin’ 
*bout takin’ in washin’. Ise proud ob de ole 
’?ooman.’”’—New York Sun. 


..--Brown: “Fred, dine with us to- 
night?” Fred (who dined with the Browns 
once): ‘‘Can’t, really, old man. Truth is, 
I’ve lost my only relation in the world.” 
Brown apologizes, and exit. Next day. 
Brown: ‘‘ By the way, Fred, how long ago 
did your relative die?” Fred: “Fifteen 
years, or thereabouts.’’—Lije. 


...‘‘ Charles,’”’ said his fond wife, as she 
appeared at the bedside, ‘“aren’t you 
ashamed to lie there at this hour on a Sun- 
day morning ””’ ‘‘ Well, my dear,” he re- 
plied, as he very languidly opened one eye 
aud let it softly close again; ‘‘ I do feel mor- 
tified; but I hope to sleep it off before you 
get back from church.’’— Puck. 


....-Dudely (who is not as big a fool as he 
looks): ‘* Did you, ah, give my card to Mith 
Bondclipper ?” Servant: ‘Yes, sir.” 
Dudely: ‘‘ What did she thay?” Servant: 
“She told me to tell you, sir, that she was 
sorry that she was not in.’”’ Dudely: ‘‘ Ah, 
indeed! Please tell your mithtress that I 
said I wath glad 1 didn’t call.”’—Mocking 
Bird. 


.... The shade of Sir Boyle Roche must be 
engaged on the Sun, which says this morn- 
ing: ‘‘ The marketmen nearly all say that 
they are barely able to pay the present rent. 
The increase, altho not great, is a last 
straw, and will, it is said, drive to the wall 
many who have succeeded by hard work in 
keeping their heads above water.’’—The 
Evening Post. 


...-At Mrs. Snaverick’s Musicale. Pro- 
fessor Von Hulow (of the Berlin Academy): 
‘‘Berhabs Herr, your esdimaple fader, 
vould der selegtion maig for mine blaying, 
madam. Hee vas haf vat you gall der 
museek-look.”” Snaverick, senior (ex-cap- 
tain of the brig ‘*Susan’’): ‘‘ Hammer out 
‘Hull’s Victory,’ with th’ hard pedal on. 
professor.’’—Tid- Bits 


....A clergyman in presence of one of his 
elders and a lady parishoner remarked 
jocularly that a very good subject for dis- 
cussion at the church meetings would be: 
‘* How to kill out a prayer-meeting.”’ “Oh,” 
said the lady, “‘ the elder here can tell us 
all about that; forhe always prays to the 
the Lord ‘to water the spark that Thou 
has kindled.’”” When things were eX 
plained to the good elder he joined in the 
smile.— Exchange. 
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Music. 


One of our exchanges recently drew at- 
tention to the fact that the music season in 
this country is no longer confined to the 
winter months, as was the case until within 
the past five or six years. The minor mu- 
sical interests and activities in the largest 
cities and the Festivals, following one an- 
other in rapid succession during the sum- 
mer, make the columns devoted to musical 
eriticisms and notes something of a neces- 
sity from May to September, as well as dur- 
jing the concentrated work of the winter. 
Abroadthe period has always been more flexi- 
ble and less contemporaneous with our own. 
Ia looking over foreign incidents and occur- 
rences since October one is struck with the 
comparative want of matters worth chron- 
jcling during the past six months. There 
have been few new works by composers of 
the first rank, either in the way of sym- 

phony, opera, cantata, oratorio or almost 
any other form. In the department sec- 
ond-named, there has been the usual quan- 
tity of new scores, of very moderate signifi- 
cance, altho some of the works have 
been from composers of merit. It is, by the 
by, a noteworthy fact that in the contest 
at Bologna, open to all Italian musi- 
cians, offering a prize for the best dra- 
matic scena, for voice and orhcestra, 
there were seventy-nine competitors and 
no award made, all the music offered prov- 
ing so indifferent. The following is a list 
of the operas produced abroad since Novem- 
ber, atone or another European theater— 
in two or three instances, however, in pres- 
ent rehearsal only:—Tschaikowsk1’s “ La 
Sirene’’; Rehbaum’s ‘ Turandot”; Theo- 
bald Bartholdy’s ‘‘La Lorelei’’; Des Roche’s 
“Renaud’”’ (at Geneva); Scarano’s “ Trap- 
pole .d’Amor”’; Galapi’s “‘Testamento dello 
Zio’’; ‘‘ Asriel”’ by Franchetti (at Reggio); 
L’Husson’s ** Aziiel’’; Hillemacher’s ‘‘ Une 
Aventure d’Arlequin’’; Joncieres’s ‘ Roi 

Lear”; Bungert’s ‘‘ Nausiciia”’; Kienzl’s 

“Urvasi’’ (at Graz); Schulz’s “‘ Wild Jager” 

(at Brunswick); Friedenberg’s ‘“‘Cleopatra’’; 

Flowtow’s *‘Compte de St. Megrin”’ (pos- 
thumous); ‘‘Le Cid’? by V. Thomas; 
“Stenio”’ by Le Rey, (at Rouen) ‘‘ The Sun 
Worshipers”’ by Balladori; Rubinstein’s 
“Sulamith’; Higuard’s ‘“ Hamlet” at 
Nantes; and Verhey’s ‘‘King Arpad” (at 
Rotterdam). 

These works are not, be it observed, for 
classification with operettas, however elas- 
tic that term nowadays seems; and nearly 
all of them are in the directlon of serious 
and grand opera. A considerable propor- 
tion are by writers of the French school, 
and the paucity of Italian composers or 
compositions of any value is significant. 
There have been some fifty operettas 
brought out since the autumn, not one of 
which has attained more than a local celeb- 
rity. In the way of cantata and oratorios 
should be mentioned Mr. F. H. Cowens’s 

“Ruth”; ‘‘The Entombment”’ by Klug- 

hardt; Widor’s ‘“‘Wslpurgis Night’’; Dr. 

Patry’s ‘Judith and Holofernes’’; Vier- 

ling’s “ Constantin ”; Dr. Bridges ** Callir- 

hée.” The memorial mass ‘‘Joan of Arc,” 
by Charles Gounod, has made the rounds 
of the foreign choral societies with consid- 
erable interest. The completion by Gustav 

Mahler of the score of Von Weber's opera, 

“The Three Pintos,”’ and its successtul 
Leipsic production; and the centenary of 


Mozart’s ** Don Giovanni’ have been other 
incidents of the winter. 


---. The Musical Times (London) thus de- 
scribes the recent performances of Otto 
Hegner, the young musical prodigy, who 
has already eclipsed Josef Hofmann in the 
regard of the English musical public: 


“Hegner’s performances are chiefly remark- 
able for their intellectuality, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say their spirituality. 
When he trips along the platform and seats 
himself at the keyboard, there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from other lads of his own age. 
But the instant he begins to play he seems 
transformed into another being. Perfect ab- 
sorption in the work of the moment and ex- 
traordinarily keen perception of a composer's 
meaning, and determination to impress that 
Meaning on his audience, are among the high- 
®st qualities of a pianist’s art; and these Otto 
Hegner already possesses to a degree little 
short of miraculous, taking his age into consid- 
eration. Herein lies his undoubted superiority 
to Josef Hofmann; the latter evinces the high- 
est form of talent, but Hegner possesses some- 
thing beyond—that mysterious gift which we 
term genius, and which can never be acquired 
by the most unremittirg industry and perse- 
verance. Among the most remarkable per- 
formances of the boy at his recent Recitals 
must be numbered those of Mozart’s rarely, 
heard Variations in G on an Air of Gluck’s, 
‘Unser dummer Pd&bel meint *; Beethoven’s 


Sonata in B flat (Op. 22). Mendelssohn's Rondo 


Capriccioso, Chepia’s Etude in A flat, and 
s2t’s 'l'ranscription of Wagner's Spinnerlied. 
e 30th ult. he was announced to give an 
hic tral Concert at St. James’s Hall, at 
h he was to peteepect Beethoven’s Concerto 
(No.1) and Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B 


Vews of the Weer. 


WASHINGTON, 

THE Senate passed, last week, the Chace 
International Copyright Bill by a vote of © 
35 to 10. The bill as passed strikes out of 
the existing law the words “ citizens of the 
United States or resident therein,’’ and also 
the words, ‘‘and authors may reserve the 
right to dramatize or to translate their own 
works,’”’ and inserts (in lieu of tLe latter 
sentence) the words, ‘‘ Authors or their as- 
signs shall have the exclusive right to 
dramatize and translate any of their works 
for which copyright shall have been ob- 
tained under the laws of the United 
States.’’ It amends section 4,956 of the 
Revised Statutes so as to make it read: 


“No person shall be entitled to a copyright 
unless he shall, before publication in this or any 
foreign country. deliver at the office of the 
Librarian of Congress or deposit in the mail 
within the United States, addressed to the Li- 
brarian of Congress at Washinton, District of 
Columbia, a printed copy of the title of the book 
or other article or a description of the painting, 
drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, or a model 
or design for a work of the fine arts, for which 
he desires a copyright, nor unless he shall also, 
not later than the day of the publication there- 
of in this or any foreign country, deliyer at the 
office of the Librarian of Congress at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, or deposit in the mail 
within the United States, addressed to the Libra- 
rian of Congress at Wasbington, District of 
Columbia, two copies of such copyright book 
or dramatic composition printed from type 
set within the limits of the United States, 
or in case of engraved works, photo- 
graphs, or other similar article, two copies; 
or in case of a painting, drawing, statue, 
statuary. model, or design for a work of 
the fine arts, a photograph of the same. During 
the existence of such copyright, the importation 
into the United States of any book or other arti- 
cle so copyrighted shall be, and it hereby is pro- 
hibited, except in the cases specified in section 
2.505 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and except in the cases of persons pur- 
chasing for use and not for sale, who import 
not more than two copies at any one time, in 
each of which cases the written consent of the 
proprietor of the copyright, signed in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses, shall be furnished with 
each importation. All officers of Customs and 
Postmasters are hereby required to seize and de- 
stroy all copies of such prohibited articles as 
shall be entered at the Custom House or other- 
wise brought into the United States or trans- 
mitted to the mails of the United States. Inthe 
case of books in foreign, languages,of which onl? 
translations in English are copyrighted, the 
prohibition of importation shall apply only to 
the translation of the same, and the importation 
of the books in the original language shall he 
permitted. Each volume of a book in two or 
more volumes when such volumesare published 
separately and the first one shall not have been 
issued before this act shall take effect, and each 
number of a periodical is to be considered an in- 
dependent publication, subject to the form of 
copyrighting as above; and the alterations, re- 
visions, and additions made to books by foreign 
authors, heretofore published, of which new 
editions shall appear subsequently to the taking 
effect of this act, are to be held and deemed ca- 
pable of being copyrighted unless they fori 
part of a series in course of publication at the 
time this act shall take effect.” 


The act is to go into effect on the Ist day of 
July, 1888, 





.... The House Committee on Post-offices 
and Post Roads on Friday ordered a favor- 
able report on Chairman Blount’s bill to 
provide a general law for the erection of 
post-office buildings. It provides for the 
appointment in the Post-office Department 
of an architect and Superintendent of Con- 
struction at a salary of *4,000 per year, who 
shall, with the assistance of the Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury, prepare de- 
signs for post-office buildings. These designs 
shall be devised so that additions to the 
buildings may be made without injury to 
the harmony of the design or the usefulness 
of the constructed portion. The Postmaster- 
General is authorized in his discretion to 
construct post-office buildings at any place 
at which the gross postal receipts for two 
years or more shall have exceeded $5,000 in 
each year. At any place where the post- 
office receipts for each of the two preceding 
years have beer less than $35,000, the cost of 
the building shall not exceed $20,000; and 
where the receipts have been less than $20,- 
000, the building shall not cost more than 
$15,000. No building erected under the act 
shall exceed in cost $25,000. All contracts for 
the construction of buildings and for mate- 
rials and fixtures to be used therein 


shall be let to the lowest bidder 
after at least three weeks’ public 
advertisement. The Postmaster-General is 


authorized in his discretion to accept dona- 
tions of sites for Post-offices in towns in 
which it is proposed to erect buildings, and 
also to accept contributions to aid in the 
purchase of ground or the construction of 
the buildings. He is also authorized to pur- 
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ceeding $5,000. The sum of $2,000,000 is ap- 
propriated to be available during the cnr- 
rent year to carry out the purposes of the 
bill. The number of towns which would be 
entitled to Post-office buildings under the 
provisions of the nll is placed at 1,500, and 
it is estimated that $25,000,000 would be re- 
quired to supply them all with buildings. 
The project, in its general features, has al- 
ready received the favorable indorsement of 
the Senate Post-office Committee. 


....The House Committee on Military 
Affairs has ordered a fayorable report on a 
bill appropriating $25,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of the anniversary celebration of the 
battle of Gettysburg next July. The Pres- 
ident is expected to be present at the cele- 
bration, and, according to the present pro- 
gram, he will read the speech delivered by 
President Lincoln on the battle-field, as an 
introduction to his own remarks. 


.... The Senate has passed the Land-Grant 
Forfeiture Bill, amended so as to declare 
forfeited all lands heretofore granted to any 
state or corporation to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad opposite to and contermi- 
nous with the portion of any such railroad 
not now completed and in operation, and all 
such lands are declared to be a part of the 
public domain. 


....The Senate has ratified a treaty of 
commerce and navigation with Peru. It is 
understood that a new minister will shortly 
arrive in Washington. 


.... The President has approved the joint 
resolution appropriating $30,000 for the In- 
ternational Exposition at Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 


DOMESTIC, 

.... There has been the usual overflow of 
the Mississippi River with the attendent 
damage. A flood is threatened, The track 
of the St. Louis, Keokuk and Northwestern 
Railway between Keokuk and Hannibal is 
under water in many places. There are 
several washouts on Quincy, Carthage and 
Burlington, and also on the Louisiana 
Branch of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy. The Quincy, Missouri and Pacific 
andthe Hannibal and St. Joseph are also 
having serious trouble to protect their 
tracks. A dispatch from Keokuk, dated 
May 12th, reports that a vast tract of land 
in Missouri bottoms, estimated at 25,000 
acres, is completely submerged, entailing 
an enormous loss upon farmers in that 
region. At Alexandria the Mississippi 
River is fully six miles wide, and in the vast 
inundated region numberless farmhouses 
are partially submerged and only accessible 
by means of boats. Live stock has been 
driven to the bluffs eight miles distant, and 
much perishable property has been removed 
to places of safety. It is estimated that the 
‘loss to the farming community will ag- 
gregate at least $300,000. A dispatch 
from Davenport, Iowa, also dated May 12th, 
reports that the Mississippi River has been 
above the danger line for four days and is 
steadily rising. At midnight the water was 
within nine inches cf the highest mark re- 
corded, which was in the great freshet of 
1880. Several manufacturing establish- 
ments have been compelled to close, and 
many families living in the lower part of 
the city are moving as rapidly as possible. 
The damage caused directly and indirectly 
by the giving way on Friday of the Govern- 
ment water-power dam connecting Arsenal 
Island with the Illinois is placed at over 
$200,000, The Mississippi now divides at the 
head of the island at Rock Island, anda 
current of ten miles an hour carries water 
downward, endangering business blocks 
both here and on Rock Island. The freshet 
is earlier than usual, high water generally 
coming in June. The weather has assumed 
a wintry character, and great damage to 
fruit is feared. Friday night water froze 
to the thickness of one-eighth of an inch. 
All fruit trees will be blighted. The pros- 
pect for early fruits and garden produce 
is gloomy indeed 


....A number of state conventions were 
held throughout the country last week to 
elect delegates to the National Conventions. 
The Republicans of Michigan held their 
convention at Detroit on Tuesday, and gave 
a hearty indorsement to ex-Governor Alger 
for the Presidency. The Democrats of 
. Maryland met in Baltimore on Wednesday, 
and indorsed Cleveland and his tariff mes- 
sage. The Democrats of Alabama and 
Georgia on Wednesday also favored Cleve- 
land for a second term. The same day the 
Labor Party held conventions in Michigan 
and Iowa. In the latter convention Weaver 
was indorsed for President. The Wiscon- 
sin Republicans met on Wednesday also, 
and indorsed Governor Rush’s claims ‘for 
the Presidency, altho Judge Gresham was 





chase sites when necessary at a cost not ex- 








sey Republicans met in Trenton and de- 
clared for William Walter Phelps. The 
Democrats of Michigan, Vermont and Ten- 
nessee on Thursday elected delegates to St. 
Louis, and declared their preference for 
Cleveland. The convention in Tennessee 
was less harmonious in its nomination of 
Governor than in its indorsement of a 
Presidential candidate. It continued bal- 
loting through the remainder of the week 
without making a nomination. 


....There was an international six days’ 
g20-as-you-please race in this city last week 
that attracted tens of thousands of people 
to Madison Square Garden. Littlewood 
wagn the race, making 611 miles. This did 
not break the record, which is 621 miles, 
made by Albert last February. 


FOREIGN, 


An address signed by 3,730 dissenting 
ministers was presented to Mr. Gladstone 
on Tuesday of last week, expressing their 
sympathy with him in his efforts to recon- 
cile England and Ireland. In reply to the 
address, Mr. Gladstone said that during the 
present session the Parnellites, despite the 
pressing “needs of Ireland, had refrained 
from urging their claims and had assisted 
the Government to expedite business. 
Whether or not Parliament was employed 
at this or that given time discussing Ire- 
land, it was Ireland alone that truly held 
the key to legislation. The Goyernment 
knew that the nation was with home rule, 
and therefore guided the affairs of Parlia- 
ment so as to delay the time when a Minis- 
try would be in power pledged to propose 
home rule for Ireland. The majority inthe 
House of Commons thought they could go 
on for five years. They put this against his 
life as an old man, but the life of an old or 
young man would not affect the final settle- 
ment. Justice would be done Ireland. Ere 
long, the national sentiment would find 
means to assert itself. The Tories plumed 
themselves upon being the defenders of 
law and order. Instead of maintaining or- 
der, the Government had promoted murder- 
ous breaches of the law. Mr. Parnell. was 
as much devoted to the maintenance of law 
and order as any one. Neither he nor Mr. 


Parneli vindicated the plan of cam- 
paign. The Government’s conduct had 
created the plan of campaign by 


making the law odiousto the people. The 
object of the Government seemed to be to 
insult, exasperate and degrade the Irish. 
As soon as the terrible facts regarding the 
suffering in Ireland were brought home to 
the upright minds of the people of England 


they would unite to redress the sad errors 
of the past. 


....The newspaper statements about the 
condition of England’s defenses were 
brought up in the House of Lords last 
Friday, and Lord Salisbury protested 
against the prevailing impression that 
because the Government did not make 
showy speeches their vigilance slept. The 
Government must practice the utmost 
reticence in such matters. The fact was, 
there had been considerable increase of 
preparations within recent years. There 
was no ground for reproaching the Govern- 
ment with neglecting the country’s de- 
fenses. Since 1884 both the army and the 
pavy had been much strengthenéd. The 
army had been increased from 181,217 men 
of all arms to 212,470 men, while the ex- 
penditures for the navy had risen from 
£4,449,000 to £6,611,000. He complained that 
high military authorities were making 
statements against the Government at pub- 
lic banquets, where they could not be an- 
swered. General Lord Wolseley, he said, 
had recently declared that the reason that 
the army and navy were not as strong as 
they ought to be, was to be found in the 
system of government by party, which was 
the curse of England, depriving English 
statesmen of manly honesty. General 
Wolseley ought to have made that state- 
ment in Parliament, where he could have 
been answered, The panicky tone pervad- 
ing the language used by military authori- 
ties outside of the House was not shared 
by the Government, who were fully con- 
scious that any disregard of the national 


detenses, in the present state uf the world, 
would be a very grave dereliction of duty. 


....The trial of Mr. John Dillon, charged 
under the Crimes act with inciting tenants 
not to pay rent, which was begun on 
Wednesday at Tullyvallin, Ireland, was 
concluded on Saturday. Mr. Dillon was con- 
victed and sentenced to six months’ impris- 
onment without hard labor. The trial of 
Mr. Dillon onasecond charge was begun 


after the first charge had been disposed of. 
Mr. Timothy Harrington, member of Par- 
liament,counsel for Mr. Dillon,was expelled 
from the court for using abusive language 
toward the magistrate. Mr. Dillon took an 





their favorite. The same day the New Jer- 


appeal after his sentence, and the hearing 
was fixed for June 28th. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SALVATION. 


THEOLOGIANS have, first and last, writ- 
ten and preached not a little, and not 
always to edification and profit, upon 
what they are pleased to term the philos- 
ophy of the plan of salvation by Jesus 
Christ, placing a special emphasis on the 
word ‘‘ philosophy,” and drawing largely 
from their own brains for the materials 


. of thisso-called philosophy. Itso happens 


that Christ and his apostles have pub- 
lished to the world their philosophy on 
this subject; and if we can find out what 
they thought, we need not trouble our- 
selves very much about what anybody 
else thinks. Their opinions will answer 
all necessary purposes in respect to faith 
and practice. They constitute an inspired 
philosophy, in distinction from the opin- 
ions and speculations of men. 

The first and starting point in this phi- 
losophy is the fact that the plan of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ from beginning to 
end, in all its parts, and in all the stages 
of its administration, is an expression of 
the ‘‘ great love wherewith ” God ‘‘ loved” 
the race of men. Christ himself, very 
soon after he commenced his public min- 
istry, gave this thought to Nicodemus. 
He said to him: ‘‘ For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 
For God sent not his Son into the 
world, to condemn the world, but 
that the world through him might be 
saved.” The apostle preached and em- 
phasized this great central thought. 
** But God commendeth his love toward 
us,” says Paul, ‘‘in that while we were 
yet simners, Christ died for us.” John 
says: ‘‘ Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to bethe propitiation for our sins.” 
The New Testament abounds with such 


utterances, either by Christ himself or by 





his apostles. The love of God, as ex- 
pressed through Christ, and by his death, 
explains why we have any plan, and why 
we have the specific plan stated in the Bible 
for the salvation of sinners. This is the 
first principle in the philosophy of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ, the moving cause of 
the whole plan, lying indeed at the very 
bottom of the system. No one will doubt 
this who reads the Bible, and believes 
what it says. 

A second thought in this inspired phi- 
losophy we have in the fact that the 
plan of salvation actually adopted, is one 
which it became God to adopt. This is 
very clearly stated in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The inspired writer, after say- 
ing that Jesus was made a little lower 
than the angels ‘‘ that he by the,grace of 
God should taste death for every man,” 
immediately proceeds to say with refer- 
ence to this tasting death for every man: 
‘For it became him, for whom are all 
things and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings.” The apostle here 
alludes to Christ as ‘‘ the Captain” of our 
salvation, and just as clearly alludes to 
the sufferings which he experienced when 
he tasted death for every man, and by 
which he was made a complete and per- 
fect Saviour. And, in respect to these 
sufferings, he gives us the general idea 
that they were fitting and proper for God 
to appoint and adopt in a plan which con- 
templated the bringing of ‘‘many sons 
unto glory.” He says that they “ be- 
came” God. He does not say why they 
became him; he does not discuss the 
question of their necessity or expediency; 
but he does say that, for some reason, 
they ‘“‘ became him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things,” and 
in this passage there leaves the matter. 
If we had no other light on the subject 
than that furnished by the above passage, 
the simple fact that salvation by Jesus 
Christ, and through his sufferings and 
death ‘‘ became” God, ought to be 
deemed sufficient. What it becomes God 
to do it certainly becomes us to believe. 
It is not necessary for us to know the 
reasons in order thus to believe. It is 
enough to know the fact. That which 
divine wisdom appoints, human wisdom 
can well afford to accept, even blindly, if 
it be necessary. 

A third thought on this subject is 
brought out very clearly by the great 
apostle to the Gentiles in his Epistle to 
the Romans. Alluding to ‘the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus,” through 
which we are ‘‘ justified freely” by God’s 
grace, he proceeds thus to speak of 
Christ: 


“Whom [Christ] God hath set forth to be 
a propitiation through faith in bis blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, through the forbear- 
ance of God: to declare, I say, at this time 
his righteousness; that he might be just 
and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus.”’ 


A great amount of exegetical learning 
has been expended upon these words. 
The following propositions state what 
lies upon their face, plain to ordinary ap- 
prehension: 1. That God himself, and 
not the Jewish Sanhedrim or Pilate, set 
forth Jesus Christ as a *‘ propitiation” in 
respect to sin, available to men *‘ through 
faith in his blood.” 2. That the direct 
and proximate object of this setting forth 
of Christ was to ‘‘declare” God’s 
‘* righteousness” in respect to ‘‘the re- 
mission of sins.” 3. That the final end to 
be gained by this declaration was, that 
‘*God might be just and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus.” These 
thoughts lie on the face of the language, 
and cannot be eliminated from it in con- 
sistency with its grammatical structure 
and the plain meaning of the words 
themselves. The words containing these 
thoughts constitute the ultimate exposi- 
tion of the sufferings and death of Christ 
in a plan of salvation, in which he appears 
as ‘‘ the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world,” and also as the 
‘*High Priest of our profession,” and in 
both respects as the Saviour of sinners. 

Here, then, we have a philosophy of 
salvation which man did not originate, 





and cannot improve. God’s love is the 
moving cause of the plan. The plan was 
dictated by divine wisdom, and embraced 
in it the mission of Christ and his suffer- 
ings and death. These sufferings and 
this death made a declaration of God’s 
righteousness, to the end that ‘‘ he might 
be just and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.” -With these thoughts 
in mind we can readily understand what 
Paul meant when he said to the Corin- 
thians: ‘‘ For I delivered unto you first of 
all that which [ also received, how tbat 
Christ diéd for our sins according to the 
Scriptures.” We can also understand 
what he meant when he said that God 
‘* made him [Cbrist] to be sin [sin-offer- 
ing] for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God 
in him.” These thoughts give us the 
divine philogopphy of the plan of salva- 
tion; and, having this, we have no occa- 
sion to invent one for ourselves. It is 
quite enough to believe the one that God 
has revealed. 


ai 


WHAT IS PAPAL INFALLIBILITY ? 


Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, tells in 
The Sunday School Times a very curious 
story of papal inconsistency. 

Henri Lasserre was a gallant officer of 
artillery in the French army. He was a 
devout worshiper of the Virgin and went 
to Lourdes for a cure of a disease in the 
eyes. The holy water of Lourdes cured 
him. He then wrote the history of ‘‘ Our 
Lady of Lourdes” in a vivacious style, 
and provided with all the adornment 
which printer and engraver could give it. 
The work was a very great success. 

Then it occurred to Henri Lasserre that 
the four Gospels were unfamiliar to the 
French public because translated and 
published in an unattractive style. Sohe 
threw overboard the chapter and verse 
divisions, and made a running transla- 
tion in living French, and published it 
with all the attractive features of a novel. 
His bias, as a translator, was, of course, 
Catholic, but he could not help using the 
words repent and be converted, where the 
ordinary Catholic versions have do pen- 
ance. But the most striking part of the 
volume was the preface in which, loyal 
son as he is, he accused the Church of 
withholding from the people the pure 
water of life and giving them sugary and 
watery stuff instead. 

The volume had abundant ecclesiasti- 
cal indorsement. On the first page stood 
the imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
Paris. On the second page was an en- 
thusiastic letter from the Pope himself 
approving the book which he had re- 
ceived, and giving Lasserre and his work 
the Apostolic benediction from the bot- 
tom of his heart. Then two French arch- 
bishops and a multitude of bishops joined 
in the approval. The work was a great 
success. Three editions were called for 
the first month. In eleven months it had 
reached its twenty-fifth edition. Then a 
magnificent edition de luxe was published, 
filled with illustrations, making it the 
most beautiful edition of the gospels ever 
printed, and the secular press united with 
the religious in welcoming it as a God- 
sent boon to the French people. 

All at once, without warning, the book 
appeared in the Index Expurgatorius as a 
work damnata atque proscripta, which 
no one is to tolerate, or read, or retain. 
It was condemned with the works of the 
distinguished French scholars, Lenor- 
mant and Ledrain. Henri Lasserre obeys 
and has withdrawn his version, but only 
after the French people have purchased a 
hundred thousand copies. Dr. Wright 
says: 

“Thus the same infallible Pope places 
under his infallible malediction the very 
same work which, one year and fifteen days 
before, he had sent forth glowing with his 
infallible benediction! I leave to others 
the polemic and grotesque reflections which 
this fact suggests.” « 
That the true heart of Leo XIII spoke in 
hia first approval we do not doubt. We 
also presume it is not so much the trans- 
lation as the preface which the Congrega- 
tion of the Index had chiefly in mind. 
But it is hardly fair to speak of this in- 
consistency as contradicting the dogma 











of infallibility. That doctrine was an Ey 


fined by the Vatican Council in the fol. 
lowing words: 


“When the Roman Pontiff speaks ey 
cathedra—that is, when he, using his Office 
as pastor and doctor of all Christians, in 
virtue of his apostolic office defines ga doc- 
trine of faith and morals to he held by the 
whole Church, he, by the divine assistance 
promised to him inthe blessed Peter pos- 
sesses that infallibility with which the dj. 
vine Redeemer was pleased to invest his 
Church in the definition of doctrine op 
faith or morals, and, therefore, such def- 
nitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreform. 
able in their own nature, and not because 
of the consent of the Church.” 

Absurd as the doctiine of Papal infal. 
libility is, it is only fair to say that it does 
not apply to all the Pope’s personal acts, 
nor to all his official acts, nor to all his 
religious teachings. It only applies to 
ex cathedra definitions of faith and mor- 
als. A Pope may reign ten years and 
never make such a definition once. A 


papal bull is not infallible because it | 


comes from the Pope. A Pope’s approval 
of a book does not come under the cate. 
gory of a definition of faith and morals; 
much less dues the condemnation of a 
book by the Congregation of the Index 
come under that category. It is very re. 
markable that sucha case of apparent in- 
consistency sbould occur, and very sad 
that so gracious and enthusiastic an ap- 
proval should be reversed ; but the re- 
versal does not affect the doctrine of in- 
fallibility. It is only an illustration of the 
fact that the Roman hierarchy 1s utterly 
unfitted to hold in check the free thought 
of the whole world. That there should 
be at Rome a Committee of Cardinals who 
should still assume to tell all Christendom 
what books it must not read is most com- 
ical and most unfortunate. 


iin 
os 


THE GIFTS OF CHRIST — THE 
WATER OF LIFE. 


OnE of the most interesting and in- 
structive stories in the New Testament is 
that of our Lord’s conversation with the 
woman of Samaria. It is not our pur- 
pose todetail it; but only to refer te it 
in connection with another of our Lord’s 
great giftsto us. ‘‘ If thou knewest the 
gift of God, and who it is that saith 
unto thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldst 
have asked him and he would have given 
thee living water.” The hving water of 
which he spoke was, of course, the water 
of life; but to be more accurate, it had 
reference to the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
In the seventh chapter and at the thirty- 
seventh verse we read that ‘In the last 
day, the great day of the feast, Jesus 
stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me and drink. He 
that believeth on me, as the Scriptures 
hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water. (But this he spake of 
the Spirit, which they that believe on him 
should receive; for the Holy Spirit was 
not yet given; because that Jesus was not 
yet glorified.)’” There can be no doubt 
but that our Lord referred to the gift of 
the Holy Spirit when he told the woman 
at the well that he would give her ‘living 
water.” 

Remembering that the Holy Spirit of 
God is the source of all life, and the 
agent ofall blessing, the great adminis- 
trator of the Godhead, we cannot over- 
estimate the greatness of this gift. Several 
thoughts are suggested to us in connec- 
tion with the incident. 

First, we are struck with the fact of the 
divine graciousness of Jesus in his coD- 
versation with this woman. She, accord- 
ing to her own confession, was a woman of 
bad repute; so bad indeed, as ‘it has been 
well conjectured, that she was not 4 
welcome visitor-at ‘Jacob’s well at the 
usual hour during which other women 
came out to draw water; hence she 
found alone at the hot noon hour of the 
day. She was a Samaritan and a sinner, 
and yet Jesus does not turn away from 
her; nay, indeed, he seeks converse with 
her, much to her surprise. His maim 
purpose was not to get a drink from her 
hands, tho that he desired, but to give 
her to drink from a well that she kaew 
not of, In the previous chapter we 
Jesus talking alone with a distinguls 
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~ yuler of the Jews, and yet he was no more 
© gracious to Nicodemus than to this wo- 
man. They were both sinners, albeit one 


‘while the other was a woman whose sin 
had made her notorious even among the 
Samaritans. He spoke to both the ruler 
of the Jews and the sinful woman of the 
same matter. To Nicodemus he spoke of 
being born again of the Spirit; to the wo- 
man of receiving from his hands water to 
drink which would be an abiding refresh- 
ment to her, which indeed would be a 
veritable well, an unceasing flow of life 
within her own soul. He was as much 
interested in this woman as in yonder 
wealthy and upright teacher in Israel. 
How these side lights on the gracious 
character of Jesus reveal the heavenly 
grace that was in him! We never won- 
der that publicans and sinners flocked 
about him and ever understood him bet- 
ter than the upper classes did. 

Second, we see here a parable of the un- 
satisfied cravings of our spiritual nature. 
Like the ever-recurring thirst of the body, 
our spirit comes again and again to some 
Jacob’s Well to quench its thirst; and 
after all it gets, it must still come again 
and again. In fact our life, inspired as 
itis with a spiritual capacity, cannot sat- 
isfy itself with anything which it may 
appeal to in this world. It has a thirst 
which the waters of this world cannot 
quench. Jacob’s Well was a good well, 
adeep well, and a well of inexhaustible- 
supply: but, withal, its waters could only 
slake the thirst for the time being. Again 
and again must they who resorted to it 
for water come with their thirst and 
drink; and tho they carried off with them 
a supply beyond their immediate need, in 
pitchers, these would soon be exhausted, 
and they left as thirsty and dependent as 
before. But the gift of Christ was of 
water which had in itself the power of 
perpetually satisfying thirst, not indeed 
of the body, but of the soul. ‘*Whoso 
drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst”; that is, he shall 
never want for a supply of all spiritual 
need, and that within himself. 

Third, we notice in this gift of Christ 
the element of abundance. ‘It shall be 
in you a well of water, springing up.” 
Not a reservoir, but a living fountain. 
Not inactive or impassive, but intensely 
active, bubbling up in our lives; and, as 
the Scriptures saith further on (vii, 37}, 
flowing out of us into others, like rivers 
of water. What can be more beautiful 
and refreshing than this figure of the 
Holy Spirit’s presence and power in us. All 
God’s gifts through Jesus are abundant. 
He abundantly pardons; his grace much 

more abounds where sin abounded; with 
him plenteous redemption; he maketh all 
graceto abound unto us; and is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that 
weask or think. We are, therefore, pre- 
pared to receive this gift in all its up- 
springing abundance. The writer once 
heard Dr. Andrew Bonar, of Glasgow, 
sayin his quaint way, that this woman 
came out to the well with a pitcher and, 
meeting Jesus there, she threw down the 
pitcher and went flying back to the 
town carrying a whole well with her, 
from which she gave drink to hundreds. 

We have sometimes heard Christians 
complain that this promise of Christ is 
larger in the statement than in the fulfill- 
ment; but we cannot believe this. To 
those who cordially receive this gift from 
his hand, and as heartily abandon their 
pitcher at Jacob’s well, henceforth de- 
pending on the divine supply, there will 
hever beany disappointment. It is some- 
times true that we have to clear out a 
well in order to let the full flow of the 
spring within it make its way to the top 
and overflow the brim. It is equally true 
of the well of water which Jesus puts 
within those who believe on him. Too 
many of us allow our lives to be ‘“ clut- 
tered up” with the things of this world, 
and so hinder the upspringing of the 
Spirit within us. Hence we must accept 
and interpret such promises as this in the 
light of other of our Lord’s words. ‘Let 
not your heart be troubled,” ‘‘Take no 
thought for the morrow,” ‘In every- 
thing by prayer and supplication, with 


known to God.” Many other injunctions 
are to be borne in mind and acted on if 
this crowning gift of Christ is to have its 
highest fulfillment. in our lives. : 


- 
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A PLANE» FOR THE NATIONAL 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


In a few weeks the National Repub- 
lican Convention will meet in Chicago. 
Upon the choice and voice of that Con- 
vention great interests depend. If wise, 
the national administration will pass into 
the hands of the Republican Party. If 
unwise, disastrous defeat is inevitable. 
The nominees must be men who will 
command the full confidence and the full 
vote of the country; and it is almost 
equally necessary that the platform should 
be plain and strong and honest. 

The masses of voters who count them- 
selves Republicans are plain, honest men, 
who are too intelligent, too loyal to truth, 
too earnestin their purposes to submit to 
artifice, cowardice, evasion or jugglery 
in the declaration of principles. They 
want the Convention to say what it 
means in honest English, and to mean 
what it says. If the Republican Party 
stands for principles let then: be set forth 
in such language as men of conscience 
and conviction know how to use. If it 
does not stand for principles no amount 
of cunning can conceal its cowardice; 
for there are principles which the people 
believe in and for the support of which 
they can be rallied. One of these is pro- 
tection from the curse of the Saloon. 
This is an issue which men of courage 
and conviction are ready and anxious to 
take up, and it is an issue which the Na- 
tional Convention ought to recognize and 
promote. To succeed the party must 
lead ; and to lead it must champion that 
which lies close to the heart of the people. 

There is no cause that is dearer to the 
American heart to-day than that of the 
Home against the Saloon. Ministers are 
a unit against the Saloon; churches are a 
unit against it; physicians and educators 
and reformers are against it; women and 
children shudder as they think of it. Who 
loves it and champions it? Who says it 
is good? Who says it needs protection ? 
There are those who think there should 
be more schools and asylums and hospi- 
tals; but who asks for more saloons? There 
is not a state in the Union which has not 
statutes against it; not a city, town, or 
village in the land where there is not op- 
position to it. The sentiment against it 
is universal, and expresses itself in many 
ways. It believes in education, restric- 
tion and prohibition as remedies, and in 
every state these remedies have been ap- 
plied in one way or another. 

This sentiment is rapidiy increasing, 
and it is going more and more to the polls. 
Politicians are at the polls—do they not 
see it? It is everywhere organizing for 
political action—do the politicians not 
feel it? The political annuals are full of 
prohibition statistics—do the politicians 
not understand them? Look you, gentle- 
men, at these returns of votes for prohibi- 
tion—votes, we say, which you so highly 





appreciate: 

aes a) bcos dadewavensas 323,000 
Michigan (1887)........ ee 
ere 20,000 
Tennessee (1887)......... ...... 118,000 
TA icc ck ccciccce ons . 129,000 
Ec uvanhacisainndwecdiat 156,000 
Kansas (1880),.............. 92,000 
Maine (1884)............. ... 71,000 
Rhode Island (1886)....... . 15,000 

1,102,000 


Here are over 1,100,000 votes for Con- 
stitutional Prohibition alone. Add the 
states of Vermont and New Hampshire 
where prohibition prevails; most of 
| Georgia, South Carolina and Mississippi, 
where Lccal Option has been so success- 
ful; and counties, cities and towns, North 
and South, where saloons have been 
closed by one method or another, and 
you have evidence which you cannot re- 
ject that opposition to the Saloon is in 
the heart of the people. It is strong in 
the Republican Party, 2nd nothing would 
unite and vivify the party more than a 
definite, decisive declaration on the sub- 
ject from the National Convention at 
Chicago. Shall we not have it? Shall 





thanksgiving let your requests be made 


ence, for its help to fight the battle in the 
states? 

All we ask is a plank that shall recog- 
nize the enormous evils of the Saloon, 
denounce its purpose to control and 
corrupt politics, and declare that as 
the evils directly affect the people, the 
fate of the traffic should everywhere 
be submitted to the arbitrament of 
the people. This is all we demand at 
present. We believe thefe is a general 
feeling that the Convention will meet 
this question in the right spirit. A 
large and influential deputation of anti- 
Saloon Republicans will wait upon the 
Platform Committee to urge the matter, 
and we suggest that letters and petitions 
be sent to every member of the Conven- 
tion from Republicans of his own district 
or state asking his influence for an anti- 
Saloon plank. 





Editorial Votes. 


ONE of the leading and best-known Bish- 
ops of the Methodist General Conference, 
now in session at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in this city, said to the writer one day 
last week that THE INDEPENDENT had now a 
very wide and steadily increasing circula- 
tion among the Methodists of this country 
and Europe. He stated, also, that no other 
newspaper contained so much religious and 
other intelligence of general interest to all 
Christians of every denomination as THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. During his visits abroad he 
suid he ‘“‘saw THE INDEPENDENT every- 
where” at “‘all the different missionary 
stations, and at the offices of the American 
Consuls and other official stations of the 
American Government so much visited by 
travelers; and I also found it,” he added, 
‘in the hands of tourists in the rail- 
roads cars.’’ Its weekly arrival at the 
missionary stations, he said,*was looked 
forward to with the deepest interest, 
and it was in universal demand; and es- 
pecially was this true in regard to Ameri- 
can travelers and all persons engaged in 
missionary work. These statements, made 
without hint or suggestion from us, led us 
to examine our subscription books, and we 
found that the following are the facts in re- 
gard to our foreign circulation: We have 
now regular subscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT—besides those who are residents of every 
State and Territory of this country—in the 
following foreign countries: PROVINCES OF 
CANADA, viz.: Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prinee Edward 
Tsland, Manitoba, British Columbia. North- 
west Territory; Newfoundland; Mexico; 
Central America. SOUTH AMERICA, viz.: 
Argentine Republic, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chili. GREAT BRITAIN, viz.; England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales. France; Spain; 
Germany: Austria; Sweden; Norway; 
Switzerland; Italy; Greece; Turkey in 
Europe; Turkey in Asia; Persia; Syria; 
India; China; Japan; Ceylon: Korea. 
AFRICA, viz.: Egypt, Liberia, West Africa, 
Southwest Africa, East Africa, Natal. 
AUSTRALASIA, viz.: Australia, North 
Australia, South Australia, New South 
Wales, New Zealand. SANDWICH ISLANDs, 
viz.: Hawaii, Kauai, Maui, Oahu. West 
Indies; Bermuda. We doubt if any other 
newspaper, daily or weekly, seeular or 
religious, can make a better showing 
than the above. We have just taken pos- 
session of a new and commodious fire-proof 
building located at 31 to 43 Gold Street, 
where our nine presses, three folding ma- 
chines, cutting and stitching machines, 
etc., under able management, are now in 
perfect working order, and fully employed 
nightand day. The press-room as a whole is, 
we think, one of the largest, pleasantest and 
best-regulated establishments of its class in 
New York. The business of THE INDE- 
PENDENT during the year 1887 was one 
of entire satisfaction to us in its financial 
results, it being by far the best in 
many years. The present year, so far, has 
been equally satisfactory, giving promise 
that it will be the best during a long period 
oftime. The advertising patronage of THE 
INDEPENDENT, it is believed, is nearly or 
quite fifty per cent. larger than that of any 
other similar journal. The names recorded 
in our advertising columns weekly, as may 
be seen, embrace those of the largest, 
oldest and best-known business firms 
and corporations in the country. THE 
INDEPENDENT intends to hold its present 
position as being what it long has been ad- 
mitted to be—‘ the largest, ablest and best: 
religious weekly published.” 








PROFESSOR SHIELDSs’s article on ‘ The 





we not have it for its great moral influ- 


Episcopate,’”’ is one of a series of very in- 
teresting articles he has been writing on 
this subject, and which have attracted 
much attention. We fear we cannot see so 
much to hope for in the plan as does Pro- 
fessor Shields. He says: 

“Let us ask if Baptist and Pedobaptist con- 
gregations, Lutheran and Reformed presby- 
teries, Methodist and Protestant Episcopa 
bishops might not combine, not indeed at once 
in one Church organization, but at least in the 
same general Church system, the congregation 
concurring with the presbytery and the presby- 
tery with the bishop as to all matters outside 
their several spheres. . . As good Congre- 
gationalismand as sound Presbyterianism can 
be found inside the American episcopate as out- 
side of it. And could our various congregation- 
al and presbyterial denominations now come 
together under the same stringent yet elastic 
bond through bishops of their own choice, with 
their creeds and usages untouched, they would 
do no violence to their respective missions in 
this new age and country.” 

We think Professor Shields has in mind a 
different definition of Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism from that which is 
usual, The one not only affirms the con- 
gregation but denies the authority of the 
presbytery and bishop. The other not only « 
affirms the authority of the congregation 
and the presbytery, but denies that of the 
bishop. Episcopalianism asserts the con- 
gregation and the presbytery under the 
bishop. What Professor Shields asks is, 
substantially, that the two former shall 
give up their denials and accept the posi- 
tion of the latter. They may at some time 
have grace to do this, but we neither see 
the likelihood of it nor do we see the duty 
of it. 


THERE has lately been set up in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, a magnificent reredos. 

For the information of all our readers not 

ritually learned we will state that a reredos 
is an ornamental structure set up against 

the wall behind the altar. This particular 

reredos has a central portion, consisting of 

a table, with a cross and candles, and sey- 
eral stories above of columns, like the front 
of a temple, the chief portion of which is 
taken up with a recess in marble, contain- 
ing a large crucifix surrounded by the 
women at the foot of the cross, and above it 
are the Madonna and the Babe. There area 
number of other statues of saints. It is 
charged that this reredos is clearly illegal 

and a memorial against it, to the Bishop of 
London, has been signed by the Marquis of 
Exeter, General Wolseley and many other 
distinguished people. The Church Associ- 
ation is promoting the agitation, and mak- 
ing it as unpleasant as possible for Dean 
Church, Canon Liddon and the other au- 
thorities of the Cathedral responsible for 
this innovation. Truly there has come a 
change over the Church of England since 
it drove out,at the Reformation, the images 
from the churches. Our own Trinity 
Church, in this city, has a full-blown rere- 
dos. 





MICHAEL DAVITT says that the papal 
rescript about the plan of campaign in Ire- 
land will make Irishmen “‘ ask questions.”’ 
Treland has, he says, done more for the 
Church among English-speaking people 
than any other country, and if this is her 
gratitude lreland will think about it; and 
it will no more accept its politics from 
Rome than in the time of the great O’Con- 
nell. Irishmen talk in the same way here, 
and the bishops and priests are very quiet. 
But the Archbishop of Montreai has no 
such patience with any mutterings against 
the rescript. The True Witness, the organ 
of the Irish Catholics of Montreal, has 
spoken severely of the attempt of Rome to 
interfere in Irish matters, and Archbishop 
Fabre has published a hot rebuke of any 
such independence. He warns the faithful 
against reading these articles in The True 
Witness, ‘“‘a supposed Catholic journal,” 
“formerly worthy of confidence.’?’ The 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, in Montreal, 
Father Dowd, is said to be noted for his 
pro-British sentiments, and he read and en- 
forced the Archbishop’s letter with great 
energy. It seems likely that this difficulty 
may result in as great an estrangement as 
has accompanied the Father McGlynn diffi- 
culty in this city. This cry of ‘‘As much 
religion as you please from Rome, but no 
politics,” is the soundest of sense, but it is 
not safe for Rome. _ 


THE net result for temperance of the five 
‘months’ session of the Legislature at Alba- 
ny isone bill, signed, prohibiting the giving 
to paupers of orders for food or groceries 
which sell liquor; one bill, as yet unsigned, 
creating a commission to revise the excise 
laws of the state; anda bill to submit a 
prohibition constitutional amendment, 
which must be adopted by another legisla- 
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ture to become effective. The County Local 
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Option Bill, the Restriction Bill and various 
other valuable measures failed through the 
recrean:y of half-a-dozen Republicans. The 
Crosby High License Bill was passed by the 
most strenuous endeavors; but the Govern- 
or has interposed a veto, and we are sure of 
but one bill, and that is the grocery bill 
already mentioned. We have no reason to 
believe that the Executive of the State 
would have allowed either the Local Option 
or Restriction Bill to become a law, but all 
the same the Republican Party will saffer 
grievously for failing to pass them. For its 
own protection the party ought promptly 
to disown and defeat the members who 
dodged the vote on these bills or voted with 
the Democrats against them. Let them go 
over bag and baggage to the Saloon party 
with its Saloon Governor. There is 
where they belong and there is the 
only place where they can be appre- 
ciated. As to Governor Hill’s veto, it is sim- 
ply shameful. We would like to treat it 

with respect for the sake of the office from 
which it came; but it deserves nothing but 
reprobation. It is a plea for the Saloon, a 
bid for the political support of the slums. 

It outrages public opinion, mocks the 
public conscience, and insults the public 
intelligence. The bill was passed in re- 
ponse to the demand of the decent people 

of the state; it is vetoed in response to the 

demand of the saloons and the slums. [f 

there is no better use for the office of Gov- 

ernor than to put such men as David B. 

Hill into it, it had better be abolished for 

the honor of the state. 














Tus is the way the daily Star of this city 
expressed in large display type its joy over 
Governor Hill’s veto message: 


VETOED. 


Exnest Crosby’s High License Vampire Slain. 


THE STAR WINS AGAIN. 
One More Laurel Wreath for Honest Democracy. 


EQUAL RIGHTS UPHELD. 
D=" and Dismay of the Foes of Personal 
Liberty. 


This will be a curiosity some day. It is 
really a curiosity now, vutside of this rum- 
ruled city. The Crosby Bill is called a 
“vampire.” It proposed to suck the life- 
blood of the Saloon, that great friend and 
benefactor of humanity. The Governor has 
slain the monster with his veto and the Sa- 
loon is saved, andinits salvation ‘* honest 
Democracy” has won another “laurel 
wreath.” This fallen Star sees the moral 
world reversed. [t would make wrong 
righteous, sin holy, and hell heavenly. Its 
wreath is not a wreath of laurels, but a 
wreath of rum blossoms. 





ANOTHER venerable college president has 
handed in his resignation. This time it is 
President Barnard, who has been at the 
head of Columbia College fora quarter of 
acentury. What progress the institution 
has made under hisadministration the pub- 
lic had a chance to learn a year ago, when 
the centenary of the college under its name 
of Columbia was celebrated. Its growth 
toward the university has been wholly ac- 
complished daring the years of his service. 
When he assumed office the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons had only just been 
recognized as a department of Columbia, 
and the Law School had been established 
but two years. The School of Mines was 
founded the year he became President. The 
School of Political Science was opened in 
1880, and the School of Library Economy a 
little morethan 1 year ago. During the 
past three or four years, also, women have 
been admitted to certain privileges, altho 
they do not as yet forma school or enjoy 
an equal place with men. For this growth 
and development the collegeis in largest 
measure indebted to President Barnard. 
Altho he has been more or less enfeebled of 
late by the weight of years, his resignation 
was a surprise tothe Trustees and Faculty 
who had hoped for his continuance in office 
for at least another year. As yet his prob- 
able successor cannot be named with any 
degree of confidence. Professor Drisler, 
who has occupied the chair of Greek with 
great distinction, will in all probability be 
the acting President during the scholastic 
year 1888-1889; and it is possible that he may 
be selected for the office asa compromise 
between different factions, in case such 
should arsise, tho the fact that his 
years are more than seventy would seem to 
make this improbable. Professor Dwight, 
who bas been at the head of the Law School 
since its foundation, is mentioned as a 
possible candidate, as is also Professor 
Burgess, the President of the Faculty of 
the School of Political Science. Either of 
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these men, judged by the work accomplish- 
ed in his own department, must be regard- 
ed as eminently qualified for the position. 
Professor Burgess is imbued with the uni- 
versity idea, as exemplified in Germany, 
and if he were elected his administration 
would be one of progress and development. 
Professor Van Amringe is mentioned as one 
who would make a most popular president 
and have an excellent influence upon the 
educational and public affairs of the city 
Of men outside of the college, Dr. Hunt- 
ington, of Grace Church, is spokenof. He 
would certainly make an admirable presi- 
dent, as he is pastor; but it is scarcely prob- 
able that a clerical president will be chosen. 
Where the students have what may be 
called merely a recitation and lecture-room 
connection with a college it certainly 
should not be accepted as a sine qua non 
thatits president should be a clergyman. 
But whoever the man may be, we trust he 
will be one to carry Columbia forward on 
theline marked out by the aged scholar 
who now lays down the burdens of office. 


Two positions in the Park National Bank 
have become vacant—one by de ith, the other 
by dishonor. President Potts, after a long 
and spotless record, has passed away to his 
rest: Assistant Cashier DeBaun, after years 
of service, has fled to Canada a defaulter, 
overwhelmed with shame and disgrace. 
He may not be called a hardened criminal, 
and we may suppose that he is sorry that he 
stolethe funds and wishes he might have 
the opportunity to undo his wickedness. If 
it were in his power to restore the money 
he would perhaps gladly do so, and beg 
forgiveness with tears and promises of re- 
form. If he wereto do this with every evi- 
dence of sincerity and the law were to re- 
linquish its claims on him, would the di- 
rectors of the bank entertain for a moment 
the thought of restoring him to the respon- 
sible position of Assistant Cashier, again to 
hold the interests of others in his hands? 
If they should restore him, on the ground 
that the law of Christian forgiveness re- 
quired it, how long would the credit of 
that stanch bank remain good? But sup- 
pose, further, that some of his friends were 
to propose him for the presidency of the 
bank, as a competent man who had donea 
great wrong *o the institution, but wasa 
sincere penitent, and urge that those di- 
rectors who were not willing to place this 
great trust in his hands were violating the 
Bible doctrine of forgiveness—what would 
men of sense say? Their unanimous judg- 
ment would be this :* ‘* Let him be forgiven, 
if repentant; but let him not be placed in 
any position of financial trust or responsi- 
bility where the rights of others are imper- 
iled.” You may truly forgive without re- 
storing; you may truly forgive without re- 
warding. It would not be wise in all cases 
to restore ; it would be wrong in most cases 
to reward. There is a great deal of false 
sentiment regarding the matter of forgive- 
ness; and we give this illustration to show 
the fallacy of much of the reasoning on the 
subject. Politicians seeking presidential 
candidates may make their own application. 


It is rumored that Mr. Fuller, even if 
confirmed by the Senate, would hesitate 
about accepting the office of Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on the ground of the inadequacy of the sal- 
ary to meet his necessary expenses in Wash- 
ington. His income from nis profession 
amounts each year to some twenty or twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars; and itissaidit takes 
the greater part of this amount to support 
his large family. The salary of the Chief Jus- 
ticeship is only ten thousand five hundred 
dollars a year; and, as rumor says, Mr. 
Fuller does not think that this would be 
adequate to his family expenses in Wash- 
ington. We do not know whether there is 
any truth in the rumor; but, be this as it 
may, we do know that the salary is not at 
allin harmony with the dignity and im- 
portance of the office, which is second to 
that of no judicial position inthe world. 
The Chief Justice of the United States 
ought to be paid not a penny less than 
twenty thousand dollars a year; and the 
salaries of the Associate Justices ought 
to be at least fifteen thousand dollars a 
year, instead of ten thousand, which is the 
sum now paid, and $12,000 ought to 
be given to each of the District 
judges. Supreme Court judges of this 
state,-in this city get seventeen fhou- 
sand five hundred dollars a year; and the 
judges of the Supreme Court and Common 
Pleas are paid each fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. The Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and indeed all the 
Federal judges, are, on the other hand, 
meanly and inadequately paid. The gen- 
eral sentiment of the country is, and for 
years has been, that Congress ought to 





amend the laws on this subject, and pay all 
the judges of the United States on a much 
more liberal scale ; and yet for some reason 
Congress passes on from year to year, with- 
out correcting this meatiness. We really do 
not understand this persistent delay to do 
the politic and right thing. The Govern- 
ment should be able to command the best 
judicial talent of the country. The present 
niggardly system in respect to salaries is 
calculated to repel such talent from its ser- 
vice, 





WE have received the following commu- 
nication from the United States Minister at 
the Court of Madrid: 

MADRID, 2 May, 1888. 
TO THE EprIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sefior Moret, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
thinks that some injustice was done to the 
Spanish Government by the interpretation of 
the Royal Decree, which appeared in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of 22 March, ult. Ina recent letter 
he says: 

**T have the pleasure of sending you two cop- 
ies of the Decrees published by the Presidency 
of the Council, in order to prepare for the cen- 
tenary of Columbus. By the second of them, 
p. 13, you will learn of the organization of a 
commission, intrusted with the preparation of 
a program of festivities, and in its Article I an 
express injunction to make to the Government 
the suggestions which it may deem proper in 
order to meet the aspirations and exigencies of 
the different nations and peoples interested in 
that commemoration. The persons of whom it 
is composed and the special qualifications of its 
Vice-President, the Duke of Veragua, enable me 
to assure you in advance that in the program, 
now being prepared, the United States is to ap- 
pear foremost and its concurrence in that mag- 
nificent and solemn festivity is to be applied 
for. As it is of great interest that your fellow- 
citizens and the Government of the great North 
American Republic may know of this action, I 
request you to give the publicity which you may 
deem proper.” 

Article I, referred to reads thus: 

“ With a view to preparing the program of the 
festivities with which the 4th Centenary of the 
Discovery of America is to be celebrated, and 
not only to give to the act the solemnity and 
grandeur which it requires but also to meet 
the aspirations and exigencies of the different 
nations and peoples interested in its commemo- 
ration, a commission is appointed for the pur- 
pose of preparing this program of festivities.” 

Besides the Vice-President. Juan Valera, late 
Minister to the United States, and Juan Facundo 
Riafio,late Director of Public Instruction, are 
named as Secretaries. When the program ap- 
pears, I shall send for*hwith a copy that it may 
be known to what extent the United States is 
invited to participate. Yours truly, 

J. L. M. Curry. 


.... The interest in the action of the Meth- 
odist General Conference on the admission of 
women was very general and almost intense. 
Two prominent Presbyterian laymen in 
speaking toa Methodist while action was 
pending warmly championed the cause of 
the women. It would be a shame, they 
declared, to exclude them. The Methodist 
turned upon them with the question: ‘‘ How 
many women haye ycu, gentlemen, in your 
sessions, presbyteries,synods and assembly ?”’ 
They were dumb for a moment, forgetting 
that there were no women in Presbyterian 
judicatories. Whenspeech returned, one of 
them quietly said: ‘‘ Well, we wanted the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to take the 
lead.’”’ Asthat Church has not taken the 
lead there is an opportunity for the Presby- 
terian Church to come to the front, and 
give women a chance to prove their capacity 
to fill a larger sphere of usefulness. 

....The Utah Mormons, who tried to 
capture the Democratic Territorial Con- 
vention, failed ignominiously. They had 
stolen county conventions all through the 
territory, claiming to be Democrats. The 
Territorial Convention did not recognize 
the Mormon delegates; but possibly the 
matter wili be taken to St. Louis, as the 
Mormons, disappointed in not receiving 
more favor for their statehood scheme, want 
now to make it appear that they are Simon- 
pure Democrats,tho they intend to vote the 
** People’s” ticket always against the “ Lib- 
eral’s.”’ 

....It is well to bear in mind that the 
Bible, regarded simply as a revelation, is 
by no means the creator of all things which 
it reveals. The reality of these things pre- 
cedes the revelation, and is brought to 
human knowledge by it. God is real, im- 
mortality is real, Heaven is real, Hell is 
real, the distinction between right and 
wrong is real, human responsibility is real, 
whatever men may think of the Bible. We 
do not get rid of these realities, or lessen 
their importance by denying the authority 
of this Book. 


..-.Jt is no compliment to Mr. Fuller that 
he was a peace Democrat and an apologist 
for Vallandigham during the War. Perhaps 
in mature years he has seen his error. We 
hope so, if he is to be the Chief Juatice of 











the United States. The Judiciary Go 
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mittee of the Senate is doing the wisething 
in taking time to think before reporting on — 


this nomination, especially as Mr, Fuller. 
before the action of the President, was to 
the American people comparatively an un. 
known man. 


----The United States Senate passed the 
Chace International Copyright Bill last 
week by asweeping majority. The House 
can hardly fail todo the same. The hil] is 
not all that could be desired, but it is g 
boon, nevertheless, to the authors whose 
rights have hitherto been persistently ig- 
nored. The bill will give a certain mora} 
tone to the American book-trade that has 
been sadly lacking. It should by all means 
become a law. 


.... The facts of Christianity constitute a 
series of stupendous and supernatural mar. 
vels, equaled only by the doctrines that are 
built upon these facts. The more we study 
the system in both respects, the more wil] 
we be impressed with its divine origin and 
its claim to be the supreme law of our faith 
and practice. The Bible itself, honestly 
and carefully studied, is the best cure for 
infidelity. ' 


....Senator Voorhees has at last made 
an apology for saying on the floor of the 
Senate that Senator Ingalls is ‘“‘a great 
liar and a dirty dog.” He ought on the 
spot to have been ordered to his seat and 
then brought tothe bar of the Senate for 
rebuke. Senator Ingalls wasnot far behind 
him. Such spectacles ought not to be 
tulerated in the Senate Chamber. 


----A godly woman who was suddenly 
called to face the fact that she was about to 
die, said to her pastor summoned to her 
bed-side: ‘“‘ Jesus calls me, and that is what 
death means to me.’’ She was perfectly 
calm and serene, apparently without the 
slightest fear. ‘‘ Jesus calls me.” Whata 
beautiful definition of death! Who should 


_be afraid to hear his call? 


....Mr. Charles L. Woodbury, of Boston, 
in a strong and earnest letter published in 
the Sun of this city, condemns the Fishery 
treaty, as being a virtual surrender of all 
that this Government has hitherto claimed 
under the treaty of 1818. He says in con- 
clusion: “‘ Let the treaty be rejected.”” We 
can hardly doubt that this will be its fate. 


.-.. The Sun of this city says that a judge 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court not 
long ago disposed of nearly three hundred 
and fifty divorce cases in a single day. We 
think that there must be some mistake 
about this. If true, then there must be a 
great many married people in that state 
who are tired of the marital relation. 


..--Governor Hill, of this state, is a 
slippery politician of the lowest type and 
entirely out of pface in the gubernatorial 
chair. The Democrats will hardly venture 
to put him again before the people as their 
candidate for governor. His retirement to 
private life will certainly be a favor to the 
general public. 


....A police raid on a Harvard College 
Society discovered a plentiful supply of 
liquors in their rooms. That kind of col- 
lege society should be suppressed. It ought 
not to be difficult in any college to tell 
what societies are hilariously and danger- 
ously social and what are literary. 


....The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations have made a report on the Fish- 
eries treaty, recommending its rejection by 
the Senate, and assigning a series of con- 
clusive reasons therefor. This, undoubht- 
edly, seals the fate of the treaty. 


..-.-The legislature of this state has 
passed the bill providing for the infliction 
of capital punishment by electricity. It 
now depends on Governor Hill whether it 
shall become a law or not. It is to be hoped 
that he will sign the bill. 


....The late ex-Senator Conkling made 
his will in 1867, giving all his property to 
his wife, and constituting her the sole exec- 
utrix thereof. The will is a model for brevi- 
ty, and is all included in nine newspaper 
lines, 


....Miss Frances E. Willard says the doll 
teaches little girls to be vain of dress. We 
thought it taught them to be motherly, an 
instinct which stands in too much danger 
of suppression. We vote for the doll. 


....The Brundage Tax bill last week re- 
ceived its deat h-blow in the Assembly of this 
state. This is good news. Sofar as we 
know it had only one respectable news- 
paper in this state to support it. 


...eIt was The American Hebrew, and 
not The Hebrew Journal, that made the 
criticisms on Dr. Crosby’s letter on which 
we commented last week. 
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Beligions Intelligence. 


THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


THE second week of the General Con- 
ference proved to be far less interesting 
than the first week, when the brilliant 
debate on the admission of woman dele- 
gates crowded boxes and galleries, and 
filled columns of the daily press. An im- 
mense number of resolutions, petitions 
and memorials have been put in on all 
subjects, for the consideration of the va- 














rious committees. 

On Tuesday, May 8th, the Committee 
on Contested Cases reported in favor of 
admitting to seats two lay delegates, who 
had been elected by conferences in whose 
pounds they do not hold their member- 
ship. There were two reports. The ma- 
jority report found that the law of the 
Church is silent on the subject of resi- 
dence of lay delegates, that there Was a 
precedent for admission, and recom- 
mended that this precedent be followed 
by the present Conference, and that ac- 
tion be taken to require all lay delegates 
hereafter to be resident members of the 
conference they may be chosen to repre- 
sent. The minority report recommended 





that the delegates in question—ex-Gov- 
ernor Pattison and J. M. Phillips—be not 
admitted. After a long discussion the 
ninority report was accepted as a substi- 
ute for the majority report, and was 
idopted by a vote of 303 to 116. The con- 
erences which elected these brethren 
were the Mexico and Italy conferences. 
On Wednesday, May 9th, the quadren- 
nial report of the Book Committee was 
pres:nted, showiug a combined net capi- 
tal of $2,392,366. The sales for the four 
years ainounted $7,344,390. The Commit- 
tee states that the receipts from the 
churches for the support of the bish- 
ops were $276,028; and the expenditures 
$252,602. The circulation of The Christian 
Advocate is stated to be 56,000, that of 
the Methodist Review, 4,400. Most of this 
session was occupied with discussion on 
acontested election case and with the 
presentation and reference of resolutions. 
Ono Thursday the Bishops announced a 
number of special committees, which had 
been provided for, including one on 
‘Temperance and Legal Prohibition of 


t8S"Liquor Traffic.” This committee con- 


sists of twenty-nine persons, including 
General Fisk and Dr. Dorchester. The 
session was occupied with the call of the 
roll ef conferences ior resolutions, 
memorials, etc. 

At Friday’s session two reports of the 
Com nittee on Missions were adopted, one 
authorizing the organizing of a Malaysia 
Mission in the Peninsula of Malacca and 
adjacent territory and empowering the 
Denmark Mission to organize as an annu- 
al conference. The rest of the session 
was devoted to a continuation of the call 
of conferences for papers. The Commit- 
teeon Esumenical Conference reported, 








recommending that a second Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference be held in 1891, 
thetime and place to be selected here- 
after, and that a committee of thir- 
teen, consisting of three bishops, five 
laymen and five ministers be appointed 
to arrange, by correspondence with other 
bodies, the program, select speakers and 
determine other details. The report was 
adopted. 

On Saturday, the chief event of the ses- 
sion -was the report of Bishop Taylor, 





) Missionary Bishop of Africa. The Bishop 
fave the statistics of the Liberia Confer- 
ence, waich he administers for the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Church, and then, 
alter explaining his principle of self-sup- 
porting missions, referring at length to 
the action of the General Missionary Com- 
mittee in 1882, declaring that only mis- 











sionaries of that society had a right to 
organize Methodist churches in foreign 
lands, he proceeded to state the results of 
his four years’ work in Africa on that 
Plan. He said his missions in India and 
South America were self-supporting from 
the first; but among the naked and barba- 
tous tribes of Africa he knew before he 
left New York that he would need some 
Productive industry, and he arranged for 
‘ansit and building supplies from 


home for the development of ‘‘ade- 


quate indigenous resources.” And 
now his experience convinces him 
that the ‘industrial department 


of education for those nations is essen- 
tial.” In the early part of 1885 he took 
out with him to Africa a company of over 
forty missionary men, women and chil- 
dren, and he began to form a chain of 
stations across Africa from ocean to 
ocean. One of the party died, and nine, 
including four little children, returned 
to the United States. Beginning at 
Loando he planted a line of five stations 
as far inward as Malange, 150 miles. In 
all thirty-three new stations have been 
opened, at thirty-two of which are mis- 
sionary houses. He simply reported 
progress, not completion. His plan of 
operations he stated as follows: 


“1. The first thingis to select a suitable 
site in a populous center. 

“2. To negotiate with the king and chiefs 
of the tribe, at a great ‘palaver’ called 
together for the purpose, for the founding 
and developing of an industrial school and 
Christian mission, the contracting parties 
on beth sides signing in the presence ,of 
witnesses. 

“3. The building of a residence for the 
missionaries. 

“4. The clearing and cultivation of so 
much of the farm as may be required for the 
sustenance of the missionaries and of the 
‘internoes’ or boarding scholars. We re- 
fuse to receive boarding scholars until we 
can grow supplies on which to feed them. 
We can’t afford to feed them on ‘foreign 
rice.’ 

“5. To build suitable school-houses, 
which, in most of our fields, is a work not yet 
commenced; hence, altho we are teaching 
in many of our fields and studying native 
language in all of them, we shall not be 
prepared, for some years to come, to make 
a statistical exhibit.”’ 


He concluded his report as follows : 


“Tam working officially and with a will 
to plant Methodist churches far and wide, 
aud my most disinterested committee of 
men and women are helping me because 
they want to do so, and because their 
Methodist loyalty and heroic sympathies 
bind them to doit. If it shall be the pleas- 
ure of this General Conference to adopt 
the Transit and Building Fund Society, 
with its constitution and workers, then 
they will constitute a part of our regular 
system, amenable to the General Confer- 
ence. 

“Why not work under the Missionary 
Committee?”’ 

‘* 1. My methods areso diverse from theirs 
that the twocan’t be mixed up in the same 
office any more than can a coal-yard anda 
milliner’s shop. 

*2. Tam informed, on high official au- 
thority, that my methods are wrong; and 
that [am deceived and am deceiving the peo- 
ple. They would not, could not, be respon- 
sible for what they consider my idiosyn- 
crasies. What then? Why down with the 
brakes! So, instead of freedom at the front, 
to be led by the God of Missions, I would 
be under the command of good men 9,000 
miles in the rear. 

‘*Tf it shall be the pleasure of this General 
Conference to reappoint me to Africa for 
the next quadrennium I shall be ready, 
D.V., at an early day, to resume my work 
in that mest difficult and perilous field,‘ not 
counting my life dear unto me,’ so that I 
may fulfill the great trust committed to 
me.”’ 

The report was referred in part to the 
Committee on Episcopacy and in part to 
the Committee on Missions. 

According to the order taken last week 
the election of bishops will take place on 
Thursday of this week. There is a long 
list of candidates, possibly a score or 
more. The Conference has not yet de- 
cided how many it will elect. 


‘iin 
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THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVEN- 
TION. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 











In 1845 there came a separation between 
the Baptists of the North and of the 
South on questions growing out of the 
institution of slavery. The Southern 
Baptist Convention was then organized. 
The session this year is, however, only its 
thirty-second, for during the first twenty 
years of its history it met only every other 
year. The meeting this year was held in 
Richmond, continuing from Friday, May 





ith, to Tuesday the 15th: About eight 


hundred delegates were in attendance 
also three or four hundred visitors. As 
the Northern Baptist anniversaries were 
to meet the next week in Washington, a 
large number of Northern visitors at- 
tended the meetings at Richr ond. 

The President of the Convention, Dr. 
P. H. Mell, the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, having died during the 
year, the chair was taken by the first 
Vice-president, L. B. Ely, Esq., of Mis- 
souri. After devotional exercises, the ad- 
dress of welcome and the enrolling of 
delegates, the election of officers was in 
order. By aunanimous vote, James P. 
Boyce, D.D., President of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, at Louis- 
ville, was chosen President. Dr. Mell, 
his predecessor, held the presidency of 
the Convention for fifteen years. For the 
thirty-one sessions of the Convention be- 
fore the present there have been but four 
presidents. (So it is not unlikely that 
Dr. Boyce will be required to fill out a 
long term of service. The Convention is 
wise to avoid rotation in office. The 
Vice-presidents chosen were L. B. Ely, 
Esg., of Missouri; John Pollard, D.D., of 
Virginia; J. B. Hawthorne, D.D., of 
Georgia, and the Hon. Jonathan Haral- 
son, of Alabama. The Convention also 
re-elected its recording secretaries, Lan- 
sing Burrows, of Georgia, and O. F. 
Gregory, of Maryland. These have al- 
ready served for many years and have 
brought into an approximately complete 
state the statistics of the Convention. 

The report of the Home Mission Board 
of the Convention was read by Secretary 
I. T. Tichenor. The number of mussion- 
aries of the Board is 287. There have 
been 64 houses of worship erected during 
the past year at a cost of $54,068. The 
amount of cash received for mission 
work during the past year was $48,023. 17. 
There has also been raised by co-opera- 
tive bodies the sum of $41,154.15. ° 

The Board has sustained a mission in 
Cuba, which it characterizes as ** one of 
the most remarkable works of modern 
missions.” In little more than two 
years since the organization of the first 
church 1,100 have been baptized. Nine 
native preachers have been engaged. 
Daily schools as well as Sunday-schools 
have been established. The interest of 
the people is shown by their contributing 
$4,610 in one year. The report says that 
almost one-half the population of Havana 
are in sympathy with the mission, and 
that nearly half the dead of Havana are 
buried in the Baptist cemetery. It is 
stated that eight thousand persons have 
applied for membership in the churches, 
tho many of these are ignorant of the 
true qualifications for church-member- 
ship. 

The report of the Foreign Mission 
Board of the Convention was read by 
Secretary H. A. Tupper, D.D. The in- 
come for the preceding year was $86,385.- 
66. The missions of the Board are in 
Mexico, Brazil, Italy, Africa and China. 
The China mission has suffered a great 
loss in the death of M. T. Yates, D.D. 

On Friday evening the Convention ser- 
mon was preached by F. M. Ellis, D.D., 
of Baltimore. His subject was Christian 
Giving. It was a powerful appeal for 
consecration. The evening was warm, 
and the large church was packed to the 
outer entries, hundreds being entirely 
unable to gain admission. But tho 
the crowded congregation was uncom- 
fortably situated the able preacher held 
them through a discourse of an hour and 
a half. A fraternal telegram was re- 
ceived from the Virginia Colored Baptist 
Convention in session at Lynchburg, and 
a suitable reply was ordered. 

The day session on Saturday was taken 
up with a discussion on certain changes 
in the Convention and its work. It was 
voted that each contributing body can 
send one delegate for each $250 raised 
for the Convention mission work, instead 
of $100 as heretofore. It was also voted 
that the Convention encourage the organ- 
ization of women’s societies in co-opera- 
tion with it; 

There were laid before the Convention 
vertain resolutions passed at the last meet- 
ing of the General Association of Mis- 








souri, Thesestated that the representa- 








tives of the Northern and the Southern 
Baptist Boards were both taking contri- 
butions in that state and they inquire 
whether it be not possible to bring about 
a unification of mission work North and 
South. These resolutions were referred 
to acommittee for consideration and later 
action. 

The white Baptists of the South form- 
ing the constituency of the Convention 
number about one million. There are 
about fourteen thousand churches and 
about seven thousand ministers. The 
country churches in the South, of all 
denominations, generally have preaching 
but once a month, under which plan one 
minister serves four churches. Outsjde 
the towns, in the Southern States, the 
Baptist and Methodist are almost the 
only churches found. Kentucky num- 
bers 137,503 white Baptists and 65,088 
colored; Georgia, 131,937 white and 166.- 
429 colored; North Carolina, 124,725 
white and 105,603 colored; Texas, 106,- 
871 white and 66,774 colored; Missouri, 
103,357 white and 15,104 colored; South 
Carolina 74,745 white and 116,865 colored; 
Virginia, 83,671 white and 191,954 col- 
ored. The white and colored Baptists of 
the South number together somewhat 
more than two millions. 

The Southern Baptist Convention has 
under its patron-ge the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Louisville. This 
institution has a largé faculty of able 
men and is doing a valuable service in 
theological education. 

It has often been suggested that the 
Baptists of the North and South should 
reunite. The arguments in favor of this 
union have, however, been sentimental 
rather than practical. The body formed 
would be of rather unwieldy bulk. 


‘Nevertheless, the churches of Chicago 


have sent an invitation for the Southern 

and Northern Baptists both to hold their 

annual meetings in that city next spring. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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THE KUYPER MOVEMENT IN THE 
CHURCH OF HOLLAND. 


BY THE REy. HENRY £. DOSKER. 








THE developments of the last few weeks have 
amply proved the correctness of the statement 
—that Church affairs and politics are insepar- 
able in the Netherlands.” 

Since the great revolution, which began in 
1568, when Holland commenced its memorable 
struggle against Spain, it has ever been thus. 
It became ingrained in the national conscious- 
aess. Great national traits are always and 
everywhere the results of circumstances, which 
shape the destiny of the nation. The struggle 
of William the Silent was ecclesiastico- political. 
So were the Armenian and Voetian-Cocceian 
struggles of the seventeenth century, and such 
are the present agitations. The battle is ap- 
parently fought on ecclesiastical ground, but 
its tap-roots touch the very heart of the politi- 
cal life of the nation. 

By the side of the three great Church parties, 
which I have mentioned before, there exist to- 
day in the Netherlands, four, or rather five, 
great political parties. 

1, The Conservatives; 2, the Clericals: 3, the 
Liberals: 4, the Radicals; 5, the Socialists. The 
Conservatives have of late years mainly assumed 
the name “ Anti-Revolutionists,” The father 
and political leader of this party is Dr. A. Kuy- 
per. In his celebrated work, “Our Pro- 
gram” he has minutely analyzed the politi- 
cal condition of his country, and laid down 
the principles of his own party. The great ob- 
ject of the struggle is education, bovh higher 
and lower. The public schools of the Nether- 
lands are not only Christless, but decidedly 
anti-Christian. They breed the rankest skep- 
ticism. So threatening became this danger 
that, some years ago, the Christian part of the 
nation, rallied, en masse, around the new stand- 
ard, with its motto, * Free Christian Schdols.” 
Such schools sprang up everywhere, till a 
strong, double school system covered the coun- 
try. But the Christian population, supporting 
their own free schools,are also taxed for the 
maintenance of the State schools. The great 
aim of the party is to redress this wrong, and 
to obtain some voice in the appointment of 
professors at the Universities, now entirely in 
the hands of the King. 

The second, or Clerical party, are the Roman 
Catholics, always on the alert to regain some of 
their lost power and to strengthen the cause of 
their Church in the country. They have of late 
years largely been benefited by the dissemsions 
in the ranks of the Protestants. 

The third or Liberal party, the avowed oppo- 
nents of the first, are liberal in their views, both 
asto Churchand State. The war between them 
and the Conservatives is to the knife. Through 
their affiliations with the Ethical—Irenical 
Church party; they are now somewhat more 
moderate in their principles than they were 
some years ago. 

The fourth party; that of the Radicals, is the 
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logical and unrestrained development of liber- 
al, anti-Christian and revolutionary principles. 
They are really the extreme or left wing of the 
Liberals, and organized, as a separate party, 
when the right wing of the Liberals moderated 
its principles to accommodate new elements in 
their ranks. 

The fifth party, that of the Socialists,represent 
the labor-agitations, and the Socialistic and 
Anarchistic leaven of the nation. Slowly grow- 
ing, they have succeeded in getting a represen- 
tation in the present House. 

In the late elections the Kuyper political 
party have united with the Clericals, their his- 

orical antagonists, in order to defeat the Lib- 
erals; and they have succeeded in so far as to 
change the complexion of the next House, for 
the Anti-revolutionary party has a majority in 
it. The abuse and contumely heaped upon Dr. 
Kuyper and his associates in this struggle have 
been dreadful. The effect of the present eccle- 
siastical agitations was evident, in the late elec- 
tions, and enigmatical changes and unnatural 
affiliations were the result. There seems to be a 
slight probability that the King may find rea- 
son in the election of the Socialistic represen- 
tation to dissolve the House, before it meets and 
to order a new election. A consummation de- 
voutly to be desired not to occur, as it would 
simply double the virulence of the new election 
and probably result more disastrously for the 
Liberal party. 

In Churcb affairs matters have been proceed- 
ing, as might have been expected. The diaconal 
conference was held according to announce- 
ment and has brought before the public, promi- 
nently, as never before, the specitic work of the 
diaconate, with its many responsibilities. 

One after another the property questions are 
being tested in the courts. 

As every one predicted, the decisions are uni- 
formly against the “‘Dolurenden.” The title 
to the property is given to insignificant minori- 
ties, the rightful owners are driven from the 
inheritance of the fathers. Of course appeals 
are, in all cases, taken tothe highest jadicato- 
ries, but assuredly in vain. Itis very difficult 
for one, even if he be the fairest judge, to live 
in a superheated atmosphere, without experi- 
encing a rise of temperature. These judges are, 
to aman, members of the Established Church. 
They were from their infancy taught that 
“church” and “ denomination” are synonyms. 
The position of Dr. Kuyper, which is the his- 
torically correct one, that “church,” in the 
Dutch language means a voluntary union of in- 
dividually independent congregations, bound 
only by the tie of a common confession and cul- 
tus, smacks to the general Dutch mind of her- 
esy. The people were not educated up toit. 
The letter of the law being in this instance neu- 
tral, one can easily see how its explanation, 
under the circumstances, must uniformly tend 
against the “ Dolurenden” and in favor of the 
Established Church. It remains to be seen 
whether the attitude of the new ministry will 
have any effect on the final decisions of the Su- 
preme Court 

The affiliation between the Ethical—Irenical 
and Modern parties gets closer, day by day. 
They are one in their bitter hatred against the 
Kuyper party and forget what yet separates 
them, in their eagerness to find points of con- 
tact, which make possible a united front against 


+ the common foe. Never in the history of the 


country was the vindictiveness of religious 
hatred shown more plainly than in the last 
elections, as indicated abeve. And if ever a 
party name was a misnomer it is that of the 
*Moral-peace”’ party (7) of the Netherlands. 
The all absorbing question of the day is that of 
the union of the **Dolurenden” and the ‘Chris- 
tian Reformed Church” of Holland. It appears 
to me that the ultimate success or failure of 
this entire Kuyper movement depends on this 
union. Ifit be consummated, the two will be 
numerically sufficiently strong to form one of 
the most potent factors in the subsequent his- 
tory of the country, both ecclesiastical and 
political. If they do not unite, after so many 
and earnest efforts at union, they will, as a 
matter of course, become bitterly antagonistic 
and defeat the very object of their mission, as 
Calvinistic Churches of the Netherlands. 

On Tuesday, the 10th of April, and on Thurs- 
day the 12th, the two proposed meetings were 
held to discuss the question of Union. The one 
was a Convention of delegates of Christian 
Reformed consistories and representatives of 
the Kuyper party; the second, the reverse. 

Between 600 and 700 delegates attended the 
first meeting; at the second between 300 and 
400 were present. The opposition to Union was 
mainty voiced, on Tuesday, by those who had 
previously opposed it, through the Christian 
press. At the second meeting the voice of hope 
and desire was heard and the conviction was 
expressed of the untenability of existing rela- 
tions between the two bodies. From both it 
appeared that there are two great obstacles in 
the way of Union: 

I. The undefined ecclesiastical character of 
the Kuyper party. 

[I. The statute of 1869, now in force in the 
Christian Reformed Church, whereby the de- 
nomination virtually is made owner of the 
church property, to the exclusion of the con- 
gregation. 

This implies that there is an evident disposition 

on the part of some of the leaders in the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, to ignore the ecclesias- 
tical standing of the followers of Dr. Kuyper; 
and that they want to force on him their own 
Separatistic Church views. 

n the other hand it is plain that there is, on 
his part, a firm resolution, the result of a criti- 
cal study of the statute of 1869, never to unite 
with the Christian Reformed Church, if tey 
ask his followers to shoulder a yoke whic 
threatens great danger for the future. 


HOPE SEMINARY, HOLLAND, MICH, 





RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


ARCHBISHOP LYNCH, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Toronto, died May 12th. 


.... The receipts for the year of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union are $390,586. 


....The American Board has received in 
seven months $73,000 more than in the cor- 
responding period last year. 


....The New York State Sunday-school 
Association will hold its Thirty-third An- 
nual Convention in Rochester, June 12th- 
15th. 


....-Dr. Lyman Abbott, who has been sup- 
plying Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. has 
been callcd to the pastorate and will, it is 
said, probably accept. 


.... It is quite evident, from the action of 
the Southern presbyteries that the Southern 
Presbyterian Church is not ready for union 
with the Northern Church. 


....-The McAll meetingsin Paris have a 
total attendance of about 43,000. The 
American McAIl Association raised the past 
year near!y $39,000 for the work. 


.... The Southern Presbyterian Assembly 
meets in Baltimore, May 17th. Organic 
union and the Woodrow case will be prom- 
inent subjects for consideration. 


....-The American Tract Society, at its 
anniver-ary last week, reported a year of 
successful work. A hundred and ninety- 
four colporteurs were employed. 


.... The Congregational Clerical Union of 
New York has expressed its deep sympathy 
with the work of Mr. Anthony Comstock in 
suppressing immoral literature. 


....-The debt of 348,000 with which the 
Reformed (Dutch) Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions began the year has been reduced to 
37,000. Thereceipts for the year are about 
$155,000. 


...For our army of 25,000 men, stationed 
at 124 posts, there are only thirty post and 
four regimental chaplains, and some of 
these are disabled. It is sought to remedy 
the deficiency. 


....The Baptists in Sweden now number 
31,064. The churches lose many by emigra- 
tion to America. All the churches do mis- 
sion work. There is now little persecution 
from the Established Church. 


....Tbhe Commissioners to the Presby- 
terian General Assembly in Philadelphia 
will march in procession from Horticultural 
Hall to the First Presbyterian church on 
the opening day of the Assembly, May 17th. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions received for the fiscal year just 
ended, $901,181. The receipts of the Board 
of Home Missions were $783,627, making a 
total for missions, home and foreign, of 
$1,684,808. 


.... The Archbishop of Cauterbury’s wife, 
Mrs. Benson, presided recently at a temper- 
ance convention of women at Maidstone. 
She said she had been a total abstainer for 
two years, and she urged others to discard 
intoxicants. 


...-In compliance with the request of 
Mgr. Bouland, who lately left the Church 
of Rome for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Bishop Potter has appvinted a 
committee to inquire into the scandalous 
reports circulated against him. 


.... The American Sunday School Union 
reports, as the result of its work the past 
year: Schools organized, 1502; with 54,127 
scholars; schools aided, 5,263; Bibles dis- 
tributed, 6,568; Testaments distributed, 
10,302 ; visits to families, 31,666. 


....The Board of Missions of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church (South) met in Nash- 
ville, May 3d, and appropriated nearly 
$235,000 for the coming year. Dr. Kelley, the 
Treasurer, resigned, and his successor was 
appointed to take office October 17th. 


....5t. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Cathe- 
dral, Buffalo, was destroyed by fire May 
10th. The fire was caused by an explosion 
of gas. The entire interior of the building 
was burned out. The church was valued 
at $250,000. The insurance amounts to 
about $60,000, 


.... The late conference on the Christian 
Principles of Civil Government passed a 
resolution declaring that it is the “ impera- 
tive duty of political parties to declare 
themselves on the moral issues which are 
now before the nation, and that no party 
which refuses to do so deserves the suffrages 
of Christian citizens.” 


.... The Reformed (Dutch) Synod of New 
Brunswick refused to adopt a resolution 
setting forth that Synod ‘‘ regard with 
deep satisfaction and gratitude to God the 





results of the late Conference between the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in America and 
the (German) Reformed Church in the 
United States held in Philadelphia April 3d 
and 4th, 1888.” 


.... The Greek Christians of Chicago are 
to have a church of their own. It will be 
the third Greek Catholic church in the 
United States, there being one in San Fran- 
cisco and another in New Orleans. Assist- 
ance is expected from the Church authori- 
ties in Russia. There used to be a Greek 
chapel in New York, in which Father Bjer- 
ring officiated. Mr. Bjerring is now a Pres- 
pyterian minister. 


.... The Czar, it is said, recently visited a 
religious house in St. Petersburg and asked 
that divine service should be celebrated. 
His Majesty was not recognized by the 
monk, who told him that it was impossible 
as all the priests were asleep. Some one 
managed to apprize the monk of the rank 
of his visitor and the sleepy monks were 
hastily summoned, but so poorly did they 
perform their duties that the Czar banished 
them to distant monasteries. 


.... The Indian Appropriation Bill, which 
has passed the House and is pending in 
the Senate, at Washington, has a section 
providing that in schools sustained wholly 
or in part by the Government, in which 
church organizations are assisting in the 
educational work, the Christian Bible may 
be taught in the native language of the 
Indians, if in the judgment of the persons 
in charge of the schools it shall be deemed 
conducive to the moral welfare of the pu- 
pils. 


....The Rev. Oliver E. Cobb, speaking at 
the anniversary of Union Theological Semi- 
nary 1n this city last week, said theological 
seminaries sometimes took new departures 
in theology, but Union Seminary had more 
wisely taken up city missionary work as its 
new departure. This great city was 
crowded with an ignorant and irreligious 
population, to which hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of immigrants were added every day, 
and a problem of great magnitude was pre- 
sented. 


....The Rev. C. Purington, of Irving 
Park, Ill., has a new plan for Christian 
Union. Denominations, he says, will not 
give up their organization to unite with 
other bodies, but it is possible, he thinks, to 
overcome the difficulty by instituting an 
organic Christian fellowship. This would 
interfere with no honorable Christian’s 
privilege. The growth of organic Christian 
fellowship would ultimately overpower de- 
nominational barriers. Mr. Purington has 
prepared a form of constitution for Chris- 
tian fellowships. 


.... The first annual dinner of the Relig- 
ious Press Club of thiscity was held Thurs- 
day evening, May 10th, about tifty 
members and guests’ being present. 
The President, H. K. Carroll, LLD., 
delivered a formal address, and speech- 
es were made by Drs. H. M. Field, T. 
L. Cuyler, J. M. Buckley and Philip Sckaff. 
The president said the theory of the secular 
press was to give its readers what they 
want; the theory of the religious press, to 
give its readers what they need. Dr. Cuy- 
ler spoke strongly against Sunday secular 
newspapers. 


....Dr. Donald Frazer says there are 
more Presbyterian congregations in France 
than in Ireland, and more in Wales than in 
either. There are 1, 500 in the Netherlands, 
2,000 in Hungary, while the Church is well 
represented in Belgium, Bohemia, Moravia, 
Spain, Italy and Switzerland. The princi- 
pal Dutch Church at the Cape of Good Hope 
is Presbyterian, and in Australia and New 
Zealand, in Persia, India, China, Japan, and 
the New Hebrides, there are either Presby- 
terian Churches or Presbyterian Missions; 
while in the United States and Canada 
there are 13,000 congregations connected 
with the Church. 


.... The American Bible Society received 
$557,340 last year and paid out $506,453. In 
the seventy-two years of its history 49,829,- 
563 issues have been made, and during the 
last year more than half a million volumes 
of Scripture were distributed in foreign 
lands and 427,346 destitute families were 
supplied. In South America the Society 
was especially successful last year. Two 
new Bible centers have been established 
there. To meet expensesincurred in trans- 
lating, publishing and distributing the 
Scriptures in foreign lands $143,570.58 was 
paid to the Secretary’s correspondents and 
agents, and $39,707 was received from for- 
eign lands. 


....The Lutheran papers are calling at- 
tention to the losses of German Lutheran 
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churches of confirmed members, Says the 
Workman: 


“ Our figures have only met with a Smnile of 
incredulity, and the same disintegrating Proc. 
ess goes on by which the Lutheran Church 
continues to do recruiting for the ranks of sec- 
tarian congregations, and their pastors con. 
tinue complacently to imagine that die Deutsche 
Luthersche Kirche will flourish for a hundred 
years to come.” 


It gives a table showing that in a German 
parish in New York City, out of 2,616 chij- 
dren confirmed in twenty years only 23 are 
members to-day. 





....The Congregational Association of 
Ohio last week adopted resolutions protest. 
ing against Government interference 
with wissionary instruction to the Ip. 
dians in their vernacular, and suggest- 
ing that it might be wise for the Amer. 
ican Missionary Association, if the Indian 
Commissioner should attempt to enforce 
the order, to have an injunction served upon 
him that the validity of the order may be 
tested in the Supreme Court. The act of 
the State of Georgia in withdrawing aid 
from Atlanta University was Cenounced as 
unworthy of a Christian state, and the 
association pledged itself to make good the 
loss of $8,000 per annum to the school. 


.... The Bishop of [owa thus states the 
positions taken concerning the manage- 
ment of the Missionary Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church: 

“That a wide-spread dissatisfaction exists 
with reference to the workings of the Mission- 
ary Society, is patent to all men. The members 
of one school of thought characterize its man- 
agement as partisan. Those representing an- 
other division of the Church withhold their 
confidence,and a measure of support, because the 
policy its authorities follow is not that which 
they approve. The Bishop of Kentucky pro- 
poses the abolition of the Missionary Canon, 
and would remand the Church to the old way, 
fouad ineffectual half a century since, of vol- 
untary societies, irresponsible and often antag- 
onistic. The Bishop of Chicago assails this sug- 
gestion, and vigorously urges the continuance 
of the present system. The Bishop of Western 
Virginia, unwilling to be compromised by cer- 
tain practices and principles in vogue in the 
‘troublesome belt of dioceses,’ as he deems them, 
would divert the charity of those who sympa- 
thize with him to atruly evangelical ¢hannel; 
while a few earnest priests and partisans of the 
so-called ‘Catholic’ party, sympathizing with 
what they deem the persecution of two of our 
mission workers in China, who were suppcsed 
by them to be under the ban of the Bishop of 
Shanghai and the Foreign Committee, have 
already set up a voluntary society whereby 
‘Catholie’ contributions : hall go directly for the 
support of ‘Catholic’ missionary laborers.” 





Missions. 
PIONEER MISSIONS IN ARABIA. 


BY PROF. J. G. LANSING, D.D. 


For the first time in these later centuries 
an open door has been set for the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel into the south-central 
portions of Arabia. The history of this 
opening is very recent, brief and heroic. 

Tbe Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer was the 
son of the late Earl, and the Dowager- 
Countess of Kintore. He was a member of 
the Free Church of Scotland in which his 
father had been a devoted and honored 
elder. His university studies were carried 
on and completed at Cambridge. In these 
studies he had shown unusual zeal and 
thoroughness. At the close of his univer- 
sity career he showed himself to be pos- 
sessed of such scholarly attainments as 
were both rare in themselves while giving 
great promise as to the future. It was in 
the Semitic dialects particularly that his 
attainments were seen to be remarkably 
extensive and thorough. In relation to 
these dialects he excelled especially in He- 
brew and Arabic. His proficiency in these 
two languages ranked him among the fore- 
most, if not indeed the foremost of the 
younger European scholars. This is suffi- 
ciently attested by his English version, 
with accompanying notes, of the Arabic 
Kalilah wa Dimnah, otherwise known as 
the fables of Bidpai. 

During his coursein Cambridge Mr. Keith- 
Falconer became deeply interested and en- 
gaged in a student’s home mission move- 
ment. Beginning thus at Jerusalem bis 
missionary views and efforts soon became 
rapidly enlarged and intensified. The biog- 
raphies of emineut missionaries, and the 
requirements and results of the foreign mis- 
sion field, wrought deeply in his heart and 
filled his mind. The conclusion came 
speedily; he would devote himself to the 
foreign mission work. ‘The character of 
his mental attainments, together with his 
own personal desires and the nature of the 
particular field, led him to the next conclu- 
sion—to go as a missionary to the Moham- 
medans of Arabia. There soon followed 
the next step, which was to go out to the 
place and carry on the work chosen, && 


tirely at his own expense, but, subject to its . 
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> approval and appointment, to do so, under, 


and as the recognized agent of the Free 
Charch of Scotland. This was in 188. On 
the 14th of September in the same year the 
Committee of the Free Church held a con- 
ference with Mr. Keith-Falconer, when the 


latter laid before the former his plans. His 
” 


proposed mission was to the Mohummedans 
of the East; to begin work at Aden; to carry 
on this his work entirely at his own cost; 
and, in carrying on this work, he desired to 
be in some way recognized by the Free 
Church. The result of the conterence was 
the appointment of Mr. Keith-Falconer to 
this mission and as the representative of the 
Free Church. Accordingly he sailed soon 
after this for Aden. His report from that 
place was received and dealt with by the 
committee on the 19th of the following Jan- 
uary, 1886. It brought out the following 
facts or conclusions: Ist. Aden to be a mis- 
gionary center. 2d. Shaikh Othman, ten 
miles north, and the gate to the interior of 
Yemen, to be the headquarters of a mis- 
sion to the Mohammedans of Arabia, 
and the opposite coast of Africa. 3d. The 
necessary lands and buildings tocommence 
this work to be secured, according to his 
own proposition, by Mr. Keith-Falconer at 
his own expense and the help of some per- 
sonal friends, the property thus secured to 
be made over to the Free Church. 4th. The 
appointment of a medical missionary, mar- 
ried, if possible, to Shaikh Othman, Mr. 
Keith-Falconer proposing to hand over to 
the Free Church annually such part of his 
private income as would enable them to 
support such missionary. The appointmevt 
of this missionary, and other matters of de- 
tail were held in abeyance by the Commit- 
tee until they should meet Mr. Keith-Fal- 
coner in conference. 

Itis difficult to appreciate fully the de- 
voted, heroic, self-sacrificing spirit of these 
propositions made by Mr. Keith-Falconer. 
Such a union of talents; such a combina- 
tion of qualification and consecration; such 
a wise, determined and hopeful view as to 
a people, or, rather, two peoples who have 
been almost entirely neglected on the part 
of Christendom, is extremely rare. It was 
evident that the Werd and the work of 
God had entered into Arabia, to move 
mightily there, until the prayer should be 
doubly and gloriously answered and 
Ishmael should live before him. 

The following month,February 24th, 1886, 
Mr. Keith-Falconer wrote again from Aden 
setting forth some of the needs and the 
great encouragements of the work. He had 
secured land provisionally and erected a 
temporary building. He had visited other 
villages. Contrary to warning, he had 
circulated the Gospel.in Arabic, and, con- 
trary to the expectation of those who 
warned, the Gospel was received, read and 
everywhere welcomed as the message of 
God. 

In the same year Mr. Keith-Falconer re- 
turned home. Conferences were held, plans 
set forth and resolutions as to the prosecu- 
tion of the work adopted. Substantially, 
these simply embodied and put into official 
effect the afore-stated propositions of Mr. 
Keith-Falconer, which had now become 
not only his own propositions but also those 
of his wife and mother. On the 5th of 
October, 1886, the Foreign Mission’s Com- 
mittee appointed Dr. B.S. Cowen medical 
missionary and formally bade farewell to 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith-Falconer and Dr. Cowen 
before their departure for Arabia. Before 
the missionaries sailed, in public farewell 
meetings and in private,Mr. Keith-Falconer 
spoke of the things that led him to go on 
this mission himself; of his experience 
already in the work of this mission; of the 
pature of the field; of the urgent need and 
great promise of the work of bearing re- 
demption to the Mohammedans in this origi- 
nal home of Islam. 

Soon after the missionaries sailed, reached 
their destination and at once began their 
work which opened most promisingly be- 
forethem. The ambassadors of the Lord, 
and the fearless and faithful representatives 
of aggressive mission work had set their 
feet on Arabian soil and their faces toward 
the heart of the Arabian peninsula to oc- 
cupy it for Christ. And yet scarcely a half- 
year had gone by when the leader and spirit 
of this pioneer missionary movement—a 
most significant one in the history of mis- 
8lons—was called hence to be present with 
the Lord. The many ardent and hopeful 
friends of the brilliant scholar, the devoted 
worker, the undaunted missionary, stood 
Speechless as they heard the announcement 
of Mr. Keith-Falconer’s death. It was in- 
deed passing strange. 

The missionaries had sailed for Aden No- 
vember 15th, 1886. At Shaikh Othman, on 
May 5th, 1887, Mr. Keith-Falconer was 
taken with a fever. On May the 11th, in 


_ early morning, while asleep, passed away 





the soul of this profound Orientalist 
—Orientalist in learning and sympathy. 

But the mission has passed on—on to 
greater things. The spirit of its noble 
founder, which was the spirit of the Master, 
works mightily in it still, and must con- 
tinue to do so. Mrs. Keith-Falconer upon 
her return, and the mother of Mr. Keith- 
Falconer,generously offered to support two 
missionaries in the mission of Arabia, sub- 
scribing therefor £600 annually. Other 
amounts have beensecured. Appointments 
have been made. Sothe work goes on. It 
cannot do otherwise. The foremost rank of 
the Lord’s host has taken its stand on the 
borders of the field in the spirit of Arabia 
for Christ. There is no cause for retreat. 
There is every reason for advance. And so 
long as the Lord stands at the head of that 
column, claiming more followers from the 
territory of Arabia, so long should be cher- 
ished the name of that young, scholarly, 
heroic pioneer missionary—the Hon. Ion 
Keith-Falconer. 

{t should be repeated that this Arabian 
Mission is a most significaut and important 
onein the history of missions, and for the 
following reasons among others: 

I. Because this is specifically a Mission 
to Moslems. Aud it is to be hoped that 
this, its specifice object, will be maintained 
in all its actual workings as its supreme 
object. For nearly twelve centuries now 
Christians have been arguing among them- 
selves about Islam, and doing almost noth- 
ing for the Moslems. The polemical litera- 
ture on this subject during this period has 
been vast, but where are the converts? 
Polemics may make proselytes but it will 
pot win converts. We have been fighting 
the theory, or a theory which we think the 
Moslem has, instead of showing him some- 
thing he has not. When the fighter of the 
theory comes to deal with the real Moslem 
will he find him such an enemy as he 
imagined? There is excellent reasons to 
believe that he will not. Therefore it isfa 
most blessed and hopeful indication that 
now at last we are to have something 
done for the Moslem distinctively. 

II. There are between eight and ten 
millions of Moslems in Arabia. The 
Moslems throughout the world number 
something like two hundred and ten 
millions. The converts from Islam to 
Christianity number less than two hundred. 
ln view of this I take it that one or more of 
the three following propositions must be 
held to be true: 

1. As to Christian work Moslems have 
been signally neglected; or, 

2. The methods of Christian work with 
Moslems have been seriously at fault; or, 

3. The power of the Gospel is poorly ade- 
quate to cope with the power of Islam. 

I take the 3d to be not true, and the first 
two to be true, at any rate, to contain en- 
tirely too much truth. 

4. In support of the foregoing statements 
and to add to the increased hopefulness of 
the outlook, it may be stated further that 
the encouragements for working with 
Moslems are very many and great, and, on 
the other hand, that the hindrances to 
working for Moslems are largely imaginary, 
far more speculative than real, This is 
shown by facts brought out in connection 
with the working of the Keith-Falconer 
Mission in Arabia; by facts connected with 
the history of the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures among Moslems; and by facts con- 
nected with the individual narratives of 
converts from Islam to Christianity. 

5. Putting together the following: 

The number of Jews in Arabia; 

The notably friendly relation subsisting 
between Jews and Moslems; 

The history of mission work among Mos- 
lems and Jews, and especially of this one in 
Arabia; 

The prophecy contained in the sixtieth 
chapter of Isaiah, and 1 think we may well 
say, as believers, as workers, as those long 
ing to see the hosts of Islam fall in the 
ranks of Immanuel, 

“Hail, happy day!” 

NEw BRUNSWICK, N J. 


+> 
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THERE is in China on every hand a 
growing and marked willingness to hear 
and to assent tothe truth of Christ. This 
is evidence that the good lesson is pervad- 
ing the people, and that in due time multi- 
tudes of them will accept the Gospel. Al- 
tho all Japan seems turning toward Chris- 
tianity, yet it is interesting to see that such 
is the vastness of the field, and the great 
number of mission stationsand out-stations 
in the Chinese Empire, that the slow in 
crements of China, still equal or even ex- 
ceed the rapid ones of Japan, the yearly ac- 
cessions here being a little in advance of 


theirs. The whole number of communi- 
cants in China is now over 32.000 while t hose 
in Japan are over 19,000. In each country 
over four thousand were added during 1887. 








....The Marathi Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board has increased its list of commu- 
nicants from 707 to 1,776 in the lust thirteen 
years. The number who can read has 
doubled in the same period, and there has 
been decided growth in spirituality and 
morals. 


..Mr. Robert Hume, missionary in Ah- 
mednagar, notes an “‘ unhappy spread of in- 
temperance” in India. 








Biblical Research. 


As it is not all gold that glisters, so it is 
not all progress that pretends to be illus- 
tration of the Scriptures. There is such a 
thing as a biblical research that goeth 
backward. Just now there is much need of 
caution in regard to Dr. Geikie, strange to 
say. For example: Many years ago Dr. 
William M. Thomson came across a fleur- 
de-lis in Galilee, which immediately struck 
his fancy as the lily alluded to by our Lord, 
that surpassed Solomon in all his glory, 
and in the Song put by metaphor for the 
Bride: ‘1 am the lily of the val- 
leys.” ‘As the lily among thorns, so is my 
love among thy daughters.”” According to 
his description, 

* That lily is large, and the inner petals meet 

above, forming a gorgeous canopy, such as art 
cannot approach and king never sat under, even 
in his utmost glory. . It is a species of 
iris. . . . It delights in the valleys, but is 
also found on the mountains. It grows amongst 
thorns, and I have lacerated my hands in extri- 
cating it from them. Nothing can be in greater 
contrast than the luxuriant, velvety softness of 
this lily and the crabbed, tangled hedge of 
thorns about it.”—‘*Central Palestine,” pp. 456, 
457. 
This is Dr. Thomson’s beautiful and only lily. 
In “The Holy Land and the Bible,” its 
author’s latest work, and based merely ona 
ride over the road from Joppa to Jerusalem, 
Dr. Geikie presents his readers, under a 
great show of learning, with a résumé of 
tbe different plants or fiowers which vari- 
ous authorities have identified with the 
rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley, 
in the course of which he speaks of Dr. 
Thomson’s candidate as follows: 

“Dr. Thomson thinks a beautiful variety of 
the marsh-mallow, which grows into a stout 
bush and bears thousands of beautiful flowers, 
is the ‘lily’ of Scripture. It certainly is found 
often among thorns, and abounds on Sharon, so 
that it would, at least in this, suit the compar- 
ison that follows the mention of the Rose of 
Sharon. . . Itshould be found abundantly 
in Galilee. The species mentioned by Dr. 
Thomson, however, tho very beautiful, is dark 
purple and white in its flower, nor, indeed, is it 
a lily at all, but an iris.”—Vol. I, p. 40. 


This is about as bad a muddle of the mat- 
ter as possibly could be made. For: 1. Dr. 
Geikie assumes the Sharon of the present 
day, lying between Ramleh and Cesareza, 
to be the Sharon of the song; whereas 


the Sharon of the Bride and her Beloved, in’ 


ancient time, lay near Shunem on the 
Plain of Esdraelon. 2. Dr. Thomson never 
thought, or believed, or proposed anything 
of the sort attributed to him, beyond the 
last word above quoted. Dr. Geikie’s as- 
sertion is a libel. 3. Conceive the plant— 
the biblical Lily of the Field or of the Val- 
ley, a marsh-mallow-iris, or malvaceous- 
liliaceous hybrid, growing into a stout 
shrub, and bearing thousands of flowers! 
Verily, the day of miracles is not yet passed. 
No wonder this species is urknown to sci- 
ence. Dr. Geikie apparently went to Pal- 
estine in the spirit and with the vision of 
Sir John Maundeville, and having returned 
outdoes him in marvelous composition. 


..In the last issue of the American 
Journal of Archeology, Dr. W. H. Ward 
describes a very r:re and singular object, 
lately acquired—a precious stone wrought 
like an onyx in a peculiar design, by order 
of Nebuchadnezzar and bearing his name. 
Really, the stone is a sardonyx, about an 
incn in diameter, whose layers have been so 
treated by polishing as to imitate, on one of 
its sides, the human eye—the outer white 
layer representing the cornea, the light 
brown layer beneath forming the iris, and 
a third still lower down, dark brown in 
color, bringing out the pupil. As these lay- 
ers were not perfectly even, considerable 
skill was required to secure an exact rela- 
tive position of the iris and the pupil. 
Through the center of the latter, or the di- 
ameter of the ‘“‘eye,’’ a perforation was 
made by which it might be fastened, by 
means of a wire, into its socket. Around 
the iris-layer runs a cuneiform inscription, 
very delicately cut, reading: ‘‘To Nabu, his 
lord; Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
made for his life’—indicating that this 
small but very old stone served as an eye to 
some image of the deity Nebo, which had 
been “‘set up’? by Nebuchadnezzar the king. 


Ministerial Begister. 


BAPTIST. 


BEGGS, A. M., = Me Morrisville, N. Y. 

BURNHAM, E. .» Wheaton, accepts 
call to Minonk, am 

CHIPMAN, W. P., removes from Walton 
to Pawling, N. ¥. 

FARNHAM, E. P., removes from Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to First ch., Salem, Mass. 

JAMES, C. H., removes from Franklin to 
Attica, N. ¥. 

MAXWELL, W. resigns agency Bay- 
od College, A accepts call to Temple, 

ex. 

MORSE, FRANK ROGERS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

NEWELL, I. D., accepts call to Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

REMINGTON, G. W , removes from Rock- 
well’s Mills, N. Y. to North Colebrook, 
Conn. 

TUCKER, C. J., removes from Port Crane 
to Port Dickinson, N. Y 

vag a, F. K., accepts call to Union, 





Tabernacle, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

AYER, Epwiy L., Grand Junction, Mich., 
resigns. 

BARNETT, PAUL, inst. in Vinesville ch., 
Fort Valley, Ga 

BJORK, K. G., Swedish Free ch., Provi- 
dence, R. 1. accepts call to Waltham, 
Mass. 

BOSS, Tuomas M., inst. in First ch., Leav- 
enworth, Kan. ; 

CARROLL, C. W., ord. in Steubenville, O. 

CHAPIN, GEorcE C., not Calvin Chapman, 
supplies West Woodstock, Conn. 

COLTON, W. S., Warren, Conn., accepts 
call to Wayne, Mich. 

CUMMINGS, GEORGE H., Middletown, ac- 
cepts call to Thompson, Conn. 

DAVIDSON, WILLIAM W., Yale Seminary, 
accepts call to Big Rapids, Mich. 

DAVIES, HENrRy, Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Red Jacket, Mich. 

DEREBEY, CuRISTAKIS A., accepts call to 
W. Brooksville, Me. 

DOLE, J. HERBERT, Fruitport, accepts call 
to Croton, Mich. 

DONNELL, ALBERT, Riverside ch., Haver- 
hill, Mass., called to new work at Mun- 
cie, ‘Ind., under A. H. M. S. 

FERRIS, LeEoNARD Z., Boston, Mass., 
called to E. Providence, R. L. 

FREEMAN, Henry A., Bluehill, accepts 
call to No. Bridgton and Harrison, Me. 

HARTSHORNE, JoserH W., Colebrook, 
invited to Monroe, Conn. 

HAWLEY, Joun P., accepts call to New 
Hartford, Conn. 

HOLMES. HENRY M 
to Rye, N. H. 

HUMPHREY, RosBeErtT, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 

HUNTER. PLEASANT, Jr., Newtonville, 
called to Phillips ch., So. Boston, Mass. 

HUNTRESS, Epwarp §&., accepts call to 
First ch., Ware, Mass. 

KINGMAN, HENRY, Red Jacket, Mich., re- 
signs. 

LEETE, WILLIAM W., called to First ch., 
Rockford, Ill 

MILLER, RoBERrT D., Williamstown, Vt., 
resigns. 

PEARSE, FRANK F., Rio and Wyocena, 
Wis., resigns. 

PHELPS, LAWRENCE, Gardner, Mass., 
called to Second ch., Benniugton, Vt. 

SEWALL, DAvin B., York, Me., resigns. 

SMALLEY, ALBERT L., inst. in First ch. 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

SNYDER, Henry &., called to Williams- 
burg, Mass. 

SOULE, SHERROD, accepts call to Dane 
Street ch., Beverly, Mass. 

SOUTHWORTH, EDWARD 
accepts call to Brookfield, 

STERLING, GEORGE, Glover, resigns. 

STRONG, JAcoB H., Clayton, Cal., re- 
signs. 

SWIFT, CLARENCE F., Smyrna, accepts call 
to Saratoga, N. Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BRANDOW, Joun H., Reformed ch., Mo 
hawk, i: call to First ch., ‘One- 
onta, 

CALVERT, T. E, called to Fredonia, N. Y. 

DICKSON, ROBERT, D.D., removes from 
Oakland to West Berkeley, Cal. 

HICKOK, Laurens P., D.D., LL.D., died 
in Amherst Mass., aged 90. 

OLIVER, JoHN C., inst. at Latrobe, Penn. 

PETTITT, A. C., removes from Fergus 
Falls to Maine, Otter Tail Co., Minn. 

REYNOLDS, W. R., removes to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

SHEILS, W«. §., inst. at West Point, Ia. 

STICKEL, JAMEs, removes from Sac City 
to Toledo, Ia. 

WILSON, JAMEs D.. D.D., Central ch., 
New York City, died May 14th. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


HOMES, L. P., ord. deacon in Topeka, Ia. 
cle, R. 8., ord. priest in Marianna, 


aK... SAIN KENNETH, JR., accents call 
to St. Thomas’s ch., New Windsor, 


., Meriden, accepts call 


accepts call to 


I Neb., 


POTTER, S. C. M., ord. priest in Marianna, 
rk. 


WATKINS, S. H.. invited to Church 
Ascension, New Haven, Conn. 





WOODCOCK. C. E., invited to Christ ch., 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Che Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR MAY 27TH. 
PETER’S DENIAL.—MATrztT. XXVI, 69-75. 


Notes.—‘‘Without in the court.’’—This 
was a quadrangular interior court, about 
which the palace was built; very much like 
the court within the Hotel Continentalein 
Paris. From this court Peter could look di- 
rectlyinto the room where Jesus was,and see 
what was passing there. The porch was 
the passage-way from the court through the 
palace to the street. It was to this passage 
that Peter withdrew, after his first denial, 
to escape observation.———“‘A muaid.”’—A 
female slave or dependent.———“ The 
man.’’—What a cold reference to his Mas- 
ter. Contrast Matt. xvi, 16!——“‘Thy 
speech bewrayeth thee.”—It was a coarse, 
provincial method of speaking, easily rec- 
ognizable. They were especially unable to 
distinguish the gutterals properly.—— 
“Then began he to curse and swear,”’—Now 
he lost complete control of himself. Before 
he simply took an oath. Now imprecations 
follow hot upon each other and upon him- 
self.-———‘ He went out.”’—-From this porch 
where he had denied his Lord twice. He 
went forth to be alone and weep. 

Instruction.- prediction of the 
denial of Peter has prepared us for the act; 
but we are startled into the sense of guilty 
participation when the denial ccmes with 
its indifference and impetuosity. With 
Peter we too often sit in the court without 
and shift with the varying wind of popu- 
lar sentiment. 

One cannot help comparing Peter’s act 
with that of Judas. Judas had planned the 
betrayal. His was vicious in conception 
and deliberate in execution, while Peter’s 
weakness was to a great degree tempera- 
mental. Unprepared and careless of the 
emergency, he fell an easy prey to an 
adverse influence. His heart was neither 
depraved nor untrue. Judas went out and 
in despair committed suicide. Peter melted 
from contrition and sorrow. He went forth 
in the dark alone, but soon he met the 
glory of the rising sun. Henceforth his 
strength was to do and bear till the awful 
end. 

Many of us like Peter fail because we are 
either ignorant or careless of our character- 
istic frailties. It may be over-confidence 
aud boastfulness, or, on the other hand, a 
shrinking from responsibility or a lack of 
faith. We mean well, want to be true to 
our Master, but each has a weakness that 
may cause ourruin. We have purpose but 
not enough intelligent direction. The same 
road leads backward as well as forward. 
Find out and conquer these imperfections 
of character and manner—and let the hand 
of God guide steadily forward till his will 
in your life be done 

Peter himself paved the way to his own 
break down. In previous lessons we have 
found him boasting and self-confident; we 
have found him asleep, then fighting: soon 
he follows afar off, and now he has fallen 
into bad company, sitting at the fire with 
the enemies of his Master. Tho his was a 
silent presence in the court-yard, yet he had 
put himself into a false position. His wav- 
ering soul and shivering body were not 
equal to the heroic task of acknowledg- 
ment. His many faults, not particularly 
immoral in themselves, now begot the nat- 
ural consequence, a wicked, dishonest act. 

His was a total rout all along the line. 
There was no rallying, only complete dis- 
comfiture. No one need think that he must 
follow out this line of conduct, finally to 
obtain to Peter’s penitence. Only a mighty 
nature could recover itself when Peter did. 
Most of us could not have had the grace to 

repent after a triple denial. Now is the 
time for recovery after the first misstep. 
Do not be discouraged then. That may not 
be necessarily fatal. A simple ackuowledy- 
ment, a rectifying of one’s false position, a 
change of direction and all would aave been 
well with Peter and will be with us when 
we are not ashamed to confront a careless 
acquaintance with the truth. 

eter’s sin was heinous in the extreme. 

He had professed more so he sinned more 
foully. He lied repeatedly with oaths and 
cursing. It was about as bad a fall as he 
could have well made, considering his pre- 
vious intimate relations with the One he 
denied. His was a progressive, a camula- 
tive sin. Where would it have ended had 
not the cock’s crow freed him from the en- 
chantment ofthe evil power. Then he re- 
membered Christ’s word. To each Christ 
speaks. To each the warning comes. Heed 
voice and warnivg. 

It is well for our encouragement that this 
lesson is part of the Bible. No sin of itself 
need finaily determine the moral condition 
of the sinful one. Whenever tears will 
flow, and the heart well-nigh break from 
shame and sorrow, then redemption is near 
at hand. So take courage! Few have a 
more sudden fall than Peter. All through 
Christ’s love can recover themselves, and 
receive from him holiness and sweetness in 


abundance, purity and truth that alone se- 
eure salvation, 





Jesus’ 


Literature. 


Lhe prompt mention mm our “st of “ Hooks of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equivaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 


readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


RECENT MINOR POEMS.* 





EDWARD SILL, who died last year at 
thecomparatively early age of forty-six, 
was a true poet ; not a great one, nor one 
from whom there was reason to expect 
better things than those he left behind. 
But he had the natural gift of poetic ex- 
pression ina marked degree, and regarded 
life with the eye of one whose intellect 
found a natural utterance in numbers. 
For one who lived to middle age his lit- 
erary product was somewhat meager, 
making up in quality what it lacked in 
quantity. The ** Venus of Milo,” his 
longest and best-known poem, is one of 
the most thougbtful and finished produc- 
tions of the American muse ; and on this 
Mr. Sill’s title to a permanent place in 
our literature will probably depend, Such 
lines as those we quote suggest the sus- 
tained excellence of this closing poem : 

* Men call thee Love, is there no holier name 

Than hers, the foam-born, laughter-loving 

dame? 

Nay, for there is than love no bolier name ; 

All words that pass the lips of mortal men 

With inner and with outer meaning shine ; 

An outer gleam that mects the common ken, 

An inner light that but the few divine. 

Thou art the love celestial, seeking still 

The soul beneath the form: tbe serene will; 

The wisdom, of whose deeps the sages dream; 

The unseen beauty that doth faintly gleam 

In stars and flowers, and waters where they 
roll; 

The unheard music whose faint echoes even 

Make whosoever hears a homesick soul 

Thereafter, till he follow it to Heaven.” 

The other poems in this little volume 
all merit a careful reading, especially, 
perbaps, those entitled ‘‘The Invisible,” 
“Service,” and ‘ The Wonderful 
Thought.” If we were asked to say what 
is the chief quality of Mr. Sill’s poetry, 
we should answe1 suggestiveness. As 
we read them thoughts are set in action 
that. reach far beyond the brief verses 
that originate them, and he who has been 
able todo this has not lived in vain. 

Miss Guiney’s poems are characterized 
by rapid movement, considerable im- 
agination, and an unusual affluence of 
poetic diction. Indeed, the author's gifts 
in this direction are hardly under § sufti- 
cient restraint. Poetic power lies in sim- 
plicity rather thanin epithets and archaic 
phraseology. Miss Guiney’s delight in 
compound adjectives is also a serious 
defect, overloading the thought and 
checking rather than aiding the reader 
in his attempt tofollow the meaning. In 
some of these poems this richness of 
language fairly conceals the thought. In 
the dramatically composed piece entitled 
** Tarpeia,” written with more directness 
and simplicity than most of the ac- 
companying poems, we obtain a far more 
distinct perception of the real talent of 
Miss Guiney. For the rest, ‘‘ The White 
Sail,” her longest poem, founded on the 
pathetic legend of Theseus, is finely con- 
ceived in true classic spirit, and the trans- 
lations from Dante's ‘* Vita Nuova” are 
creditable renderings of poetry that yields 
to translation with extreme difticulty. 

The religious poems of Dr. Duryee are 
written in fluent verse. and with an 
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earnest spirit of faith and charity. Some 
of them are evidently intended to ac- 
company familiar church tunes. The 
most original appears to be the one 
called ‘‘ Brotherhood,” which may be 
read with profit. Of the occasional poems 
‘‘The Kingdom of Home” and ‘“ Baby 
Sue” are pleasingly composed, and touch 
a chord in every heart. 

Sonnets of Love and Life is a wee 
volume bound in paper and inclosed in a 
box. It includes fourteen sonnets, 
quaintly arranged as the Octave and the 
Sextet, the first by Mr. Wells and the last 
by Mr. Bedford. These lines show tender 
sentiment and a careful attention to the 
rules of the sonnet. One is surprised, 
therefore, to tind the seventh line of the 
last sonnet short by a syllable, having, 
therefore, only four feet and a_ half in- 
stead of tive feet. 

There is no question of the power of 
Mr. Meredith's style, nervous, dramatic 
and in some respects well fitted for the 
tragic scenes he draws from history and 
legend. In these points it resembles the 
lyrical dramas of Robert Browning, 
showing scarcely less imagination, altho 
far less suggestion, thought and philoso- 
phy. The fault of these poems, and a 
grave fault it is in poetry, is their obscur- 
ity, which exceeds even that of Brown- 
ing. Too much is left to be supplied; the 
reader is expected to know all the details 
of the episodes on which these poems are 
founded, and to fill out the abrupt elis- 
ions. He is forced to read entire stanzas 
over and over to make sure of the 
author’s drift; and this in verse intended 
to be rapid and dramatic. The best of 
the pieces in this volume, and perhaps 
the least obscure are ** The Song of Theo- 
dolind” and the ‘‘ Nuptials of Attila,” the 
latter a very striking rendition of the fate 
of the great Hunnish destroyer and king. 

The poems of Miss O'Donnell are on 
what seem the trite subjects of the every- 
day aspects of Nature and of ordinary 
sentiment; but she as the ability to ele- 
vate them above the commonplace and 
give them sometimes a touch of beauty 
and orginal thought. ‘‘Separation,” 
“And Yet” and ‘“‘A White Easter,” are 
simple but effective transcriptions of 
feeling. The dialect rhyme of ‘*The Sale 
of the Pig” has likewise a touch of 
pathos biended with its humor that adds 
to its attractiveness. 

Mrs. Runcie’s muse seeks a lofty flight, 
and it is, therefore, to be regretted that 
the attempt has not been altogether suc- 
cessful. Her songs, set to music, are 
about ona level with most of the popular 
sentimental songs of the day; but when 
she undertakes dramatic episodes in- 
tended to be deeply, darkly. mournfully 
tragic, she descendsto the bottom of the 
poetic swamp. Nor is her ear well in- 
structed, especially in blank verse. The 
songs are more correct, probably, because 
aided by the air which they accompany. 

There are many who will remember 
the glowing descriptions of arctic scenery 
published by Dr. Wasson years ago in the 
Atluntic Monthly, others are familiar 
with his philosophical writings; but to 
some the fact that he was also a poet will 
be new. The collection of Dr. Wasson’s 
poems now presented to the public was 
issued after his death. Some of the 
pieces lack the finishing touch he would 

have given them, but they show as a 
whole w power that will be a revelation 
to some readers. They indicate a keen 
sympathy with Nature and a living inter- 
estin human things, as in the lines called 
the ‘‘Sanded Floor.” Others give ex- 
pression to sentiments aroused by the 
anti-slavery movement. But for the 
most part Dr. Wasson’s poetry is devoted 
to religious philosophy and to the exposi- 
tion in stately verse of the optimism of 
his faith. To his conclusions regarding 
the dread problems of life the pessimist 
will doubtless take exception, while those 
of the so-called orthodox creeds will hesi- 
tate to approve the logic of his conclu- 
sions and the pure theism of his theology 
to the apparent exclusion of Christ’s 
mediation. No reflecting mind, however, 
can fail to admire the noble strains of his 
‘*Orpheus,” both for the thought and the 
style, or the elevated philosophy of the 





allegory ‘‘The Babes of God.” Such 


—=. 
poetry, however, must be “‘ caviare to the 
general.” 

The volume which Mr. Wilson has 
published shows that his talents have not 
been idle, to judge from the number 
of pieces included in the collection, He 
might wisely have omitted many, be. 
cause they are commonplace, indicating 
little more than pleasant sentiment ex. 
pressed without force or originality, 
Here and there, however, we detect a 
piece which rises above his usual level, 
suggesting that with more care and con. 
centration of thought he might produce 
poetry of a higher order. Such are 
the fine verses entitled ‘‘ Fair Daughter 
of the Sun,” an apostrophe to the South, 
It israther late to expect his sentiments 
to be generally accepted, but the style is 
vivid and poetical. ‘‘ In the Silent King- 
dom,” ‘*O Broad, Brave Land,” a song, 
‘The Life,” and ‘‘When Evening Cometh 
On,” are also creditable poems, especially 
the last one. 

In Legends of the Susquehanna, and 
Other Poems, Mr. Purdy appears to have 
collected the product of many years, 
which in late middle life he gives to the 
world. The Indian Tales are told with 
some spirit but the muse often halts, and 
had the volume depended for approval 
on these or on his humorous poems alone 
it could not claim special comment. But 
the poem entitled ‘‘My Old Home,” in 
heroic couplets, isa production of alto- 
gether different complexion, and indi- 
cates how narrowly the author has miss- 
ed being a poet of some magnitude. It 
describes the feelings aroused bya re- 
turn to one’s rural home and the changes 
he discovers afteran absence of many 
years. The style has the simple, homely 
directness of Crabbe, with not infrequent 
touches of Nature and carefully observed 
descriptions of character; and the whole 
is mellowed by an artless pathos which 
reminds one of Goldsmith’s ‘* Deserted 
Village.” Such are the merits of Mr, 
Purdy’s fine poem. Its defects are un- 
evenness of quality and occasional de- 
scents to prose, which a more thorough 
culture or nicer taste might have avoided, 
‘** Around the Sun,” a poem descriptive of 
the seasons, is also deserving of kindly 
mention. The illustrations to this volume 
by Darley and Lumis, are generally cred- 
itable. 

The name of Curtis May suggests the 
author to be of the masculine sex, but an 
inspection of the text leads the critic to 
the conclusion that for he we should sub- 
stitute she. Her speech bewrayeth her. 
The subjects and style are such as might 
be expected from a woman. Be that as 
it may, we find these poems to be grace- 
ful expressions of a sensitive, cultured 
nature, but offering nothing particularly 
original in thought or style. One of the 
strongest, most earnest pieces in the col- 
lection, is the one called**The Measure of 
Love,” really a fine thing. ‘* He Loves 
me,” ‘* The Child I never had,” and the 
‘* Slave Market at St. Augustine” are also 
among the choicer results of Miss May’s 
essays in poetry. Mr. Wasau’s Letter? 

from Colorado lead us to suspect that he 
mightsucceed better with the pencil than 
he does with the pen; but as a poet not 
even fasting and prayer will save him. 

The public is already familiar with Mr. 
Bruce’s poetry, which, both in treatment 
and subject, appeals to the popular taste, 
by which we mean that he writes in good 
straightforward verse, inspired by healthy 
impulses, and warmed by occasional fan- 

cy and tender feeling, as one of the peo- 
ple for the people, only rarely he indulges 
insuch purely literary themes as his son- 
nets, ‘‘Antony to Cleopatra” and ‘‘Juliet 
to Romeo.” What these distinguished 
people say to each other, as reported by 
the aid of Mr. Bruce’s pen,seems to be cor- 
rectly and poetically said. But he is 
more at home on his native heather in 
such pieces as the one ‘‘To Bob Bur- 
dette,” or the Fourth of July poem, ‘“‘Ad 
Astra per Aspera,” delivered at Ottawa, 
Kansas, which goes off in a rapid, stir- 
ring measure. Such homely pieces as 
“Inasmuch,” a story of the mines, and 
the “‘Candle Parade,” an episode of the 
Civil War, dre creditable alike to the au- 
thor’s heart and head. The illustrations 





of this handsome volume are generally 
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> excellent; but some of them are old 


friends that have done yeoman’s service 
- for the publishers and their authors. 

The ‘Chanson de Roland,” or, “Song 
of Roland,” is one of the great poems of 
the Dark Ages. altho inferior, in solemn 
majesty ,to the ‘‘Cid” or,in romantic inter- 
est.to “King Arthur.” It was first render- 
ed into English from the seventh Gautier 
edition by Léonce Rabillon, of Baltimore 
(Henry Holt & Co.), and has now received 
anew translation from John O'Hagan, a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Ireland, 
whose work is reprinted here from the 
second English edition by Willard Small. 
Both the preliminary essay on the poem 
and the notes which*follow, are scholarly 
and valuable; and the translation appears 
to be carefully and faithfully rendered 
sofaras it concerns the sense. But we 
are decidedly of the opinion that the 
meter selected was a mistake; as it lacks 
dignity,and unless employed by one gifted 
with a poetic ear is not agreeable even in 
an original poem. Blank verse even 
would have been preferable, at least, with 
the present translator, as he himself 
clearly shows in the example he gives of 
the first few lines rendered in that meter. 
Were all this poem translated as well as 
those lines it would have been quite 
another affair. Or if he had essayed a 
majestic prose like that of Southey’s ver- 
sion of the ‘‘ Chronicle of the Cid.” As it 
is, we find Judge O’Hagan’s version of 
Roland somewhat dry and spiritless. 





RECENT FICTION. 


AMONGST recent French stories, which 
each month seem to multiply in quantity 
and remain about at the same water-mark 
as to quality, we have letely met one en- 
titled Le Mari de Madame Orgivaut, by 
Henri Rabusson, that is to be rather dis- 
tisguished from the rest asa book of no 
ordinary originality and force. The con- 
ception is andoubtedly superior to the ex- 
ecution; indeed, most of Rabusson’s stories 
that we have met suggest a painstaking 
elaboration, and a mechanical artist who 
attains his literary end with study rather 
than freedom or grace. This Mari de 
Madame Orgivaut rana serial course in the 
Revue ; and consequently is thus imprinted 
in book form with a certain prestige of ap- 
proval. The situation in itis an odd and 
almost purely psychological one. A young 
widow, bereft of her elderly husband who 
has been a noted savant, 1s editing his 
posthumous papers in collaboration with a 
aconfrére much the late M. Orgivaut’s 
junior. Admiring him intellectually, at 
least, she presently accepts M. D’Ambé- 
rieu’s proposals of marriage. Her friends 
dissuade her—a rival of D’Ambérieu's 
among theri—from this step, by assuring 
her that the man’s past and personality 
aretoo much matters of doubt or possible 
discredit. But D’Ambérieu, who is a sin- 
gular study in masculine nature, has al- 
ready confessed himself pretty assiduously 
to his betrothed; and she assures her cau- 
tious well-wishers that she is perfectly 
aware of whatever they offer to his detrac- 
tion; one thing after another being made 
known to her. But D’Ambéricu makes 
the fatal mistake, partly by reluctance, 
partly cowardice, of carefully concealing 
acertain fundamental and disgraceful af- 
fair, of a financial nature, which he had 
been guilty of years earlier, but which, in 
some sense, has furnished the beginning of 
his suscess and reputation. After their 
Marriage he tells her this one shameful 
fact. Then begins in his wife’s mind a 
Struggle. Can she respect him, endure him 
even in view of all his previous honesty as 
© other matters in his life’ This one 
‘ror fills him, in her eyes, full of faults. 
She has married a man she has not known, 
after all—and a sometime thief and game- 
ster. Yet he is her husband; and she still 
admires and loves in him that which before 
attracted her. Can she pardon him this 
actual infamy and forget it in his reforma- 
tion and tardy confession of it? She cannot. 
A series of dependent circumstances in the 
Plot decides her attitude. M. and Mme. 
a Orgivaut separate forever, and so ends 
thestory. It is in reality a very simple one 
88 will be seen; but of surprising merit in 
mauy passages, and the analysis of charac- 
ter and actionin it penetrative and vigor- 
ous. It would bear translating into Eng- 
lish admirably. (New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern & Co.) 

Victor, by Ellery Sinclair, possesses a 
Well-conceived plot of the melodramatic or- 

t, with sundry stirring incidents quickly 

Owing one another, relating more or 
closely to the central theme. The scene 


istheSouth; and a young and innocent 
man endures the suspicion and peril of a 
false accusation of murder, with the cus- 
tomary rival for his lady-love’s hand, pro- 
moting the mischief assiduously. The 
structure of the tale has long ago beena 
familiar theme; but Mr. Sinclair’s varia- 
tions played on it are fairly effective and 
beguiling, and the result is a readable sum- 
mer novel. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 

The World’s Verdict, by Mark Hop- 
kins, Jr., is a novel with transatlantic 
scenery—Paris and Nice making a colorful 
background for adouble love story of con- 
siderable strength andinterest (the course 
of which does not run smooth for some 
time), told with a confident pen. The prin- 
cipal actors in the plot—the Harding fam- 
ily, who are Americans rambling about 
Europe; Mr. Stanley Monroe, a typical idler 
of our nationality with much money and 
no special object in existence; the two Tolo- 
fokis, and the evil-minded Prince Turgeoff 
—all are reminders of folk that we have 
met a good many times before in other nov- 
elists’ pages; but they are nota dull group 
to once more spend a little time with, and 
their joint and several traits are cleverly 
sketched. The World’s Verdict (a good ti- 
tle, by the by) makes a kindly augury for 
Mr. Hopkins’s success in fiction. 

The Doctor of Deane is a wholesome and 
entertaining novel. Its outsetting a little 
prejudices the reader against it; but it 
mends apace. The author, Mary Towle 
Palmer, has a quick eye for human nature, 
and in the personages of Dr. West, the Rev. 
Mr. Fay and Helen Fairlie and Caroline 
Dexter, the faculty is nicely demonstrated. 
It is an unpretentious but entertaining 
novel. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 

In The Great Amherst Mystery Mr. Wal- 
ter Hubbell publishes what must be a vera- 
cious account of his efforts to unravel 
some spiritualistic phenomena that occurred 
in the.little Nova Scotian town named, with 
which a family named Teed and especially a 
youpg woman named Esther Cox were con- 
nected in the year 1879. The provincial and 
other press referred to the affair in greater 
or less detail when it was current; and the 
writer of this brochure contributed some ac- 
count of it to various newspapers. We have 
spoken of the recitation of the “ Mystery” 
in this case as veracious, since Mr. Hubbell’s 
formal attestation is printed in bis state- 
ment which so reinforced makes a singular 
addition to at least the record of spiritual- 
istic riddles. (New York City: Brenta- 
n0 & Co.) 

Harper & Bros. have issued a volume of 
the collected magazine tales of Miss Amélie 
Rives, including three stories ** A Brother 
to Diagons,’”’ **The Farrier Lass o’ Piping 
Kenebworth”’ and ** Nurse Crumpet Tells 
the Story ’’—a meager complement for the 
dignity of a thick book, such as the present 
one is, by the aid of heavy paper and large 
type. These stories, however, we think 
illustrate their author’s faculty and limita- 
tions with much justness; her imitation of 
archaic English which will astonish the un- 
learned and ill-deceive the weil read; her 
excellent dramatic intuitions, not always 
happily directed; and a crude freedom and 
exu' erance that time may chasten into 
more force with less mannerism and arti- 
fice. Miss Rivesisa promising and talented 
woman; but her position in our literature 
has been more supposititious than we hope 
she herself indorses; and we shall wait its 
real achievement with only a relative regard 
for such warrant to it as these imperfect 
imitations of Elizabethan chronicles. 
(New York: Harpers.) 

In popular fiction issued in cheap form 
we have lately received reprints in paper 
covers, by Dodd & Mead, and two of the Rev. 
Edward P. Roe’s novels, An Original Belle, 
and Found Yet Lost, which recently ran a 
serial course in this paper; Ven Gansett, a 
spirited Arkansas tale by Opie P. Read; one 
of Mr. Hawley Smart’s characteristic sto- 
ries of racing and out-door English life, A 
False Start; Haschisch, a rather feebly 
written sensation novel, suggesting Wilkie 
Collins’s ‘‘ The Moonstone,” unflatteringly 
toitself; andin the ‘Franklin Square Li- 
brary” (Harper’s) Mrs. Oliphant’s new story 
Joyce, in which there are some unusually 
dramatic situations for Mrs. Oliphant’s 
elaboration. 
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IN Macrillan and Co.’s ‘Twelve 
English Statesmen” we find a highly satis- 
factory number on Cardinal Wolsey, by 
Mandell Creighton, who has published 
four admirable volumes on the history of 
the Popes. His remarkaple and altogether 
urique acquaintance with the Papal history 
has given him special qualifications for 
following clues in Cardinal Wolsey’s 
career which n.t only make the policy of 





that distinguished man intelligible but 





throw a broad light on the English history 
of the period. This volume, small as it is, 
may be said to be as valuable for the in- 
terpretation of Henry VIII as of Wolsey. 
Mr. Creighton writes with great fairness 
ard cold impartiality as to facts, but with 
a high admiration of Wolsey, which he 
makes no attempt to conceal. He is com- 
pelled, however, at last to admit that 
Wolsey failed both in his home and foreign 
policy and that he yielded his convictions 
to the will and passion of the king—going 
in this direction to the extreme of abject 
servility, which had no reaction and no 
upward spring, and can hardly be said to 
contain one act of self-ussertion worthy of 
so great a minister. It is, however, the 
rare virtue of such historians as Mr. Creigh- 


‘ton that they can bestow praise without 


confusing the essential facts of history or 
misleading their readers. In this brief sketch 
we see how large, capable and at bottom 
both upright and liberal a man Wolsey 
was, and tho we must see that he was 
foredoomed to failure we can only lament 
that be did not see earlier how little a tem- 
porizing policy would avail him and meet 
fate, on the ground of his own convictions, 
with the courage which is the crowning 
virtue of really great men. His highest 
ideal was, after all, that of «a benevolent 
absolutism; and when.to humor a king who 
had taken bis stand on caprice and passion, 
he fell into absolutism unrelieved by virtue 
or benevolence and lost his right to pose as 
a martyr. As for Henry, Mr. Creighton 
has struck the middle line where the facts 
come best into intelligible order. He was 
an amorous prince, not faithful to his 
queen. Katherine, with Spanish laxity, 
was indifferent to his amours but went 
beyond all bounds in her censures of the 
growing alienation of the English foreign 
policy from Spain, and widened the breach 
with Henry which became impassable the 
moment he discovered that Anne Boleyn 
could be his only as queen. From this mo- 
ment the whole controversy became, so far 
as Henry wasconcerned, astruggle between 
a despotic caprice for which the present 
century has no toleration, and a kind of 
conscientiousness whose immorality we 
are fully able to see. Henry was deter- 
mined to have Anne, but he would have 
her as lawful queen, and with no stain or 
doubtful illegality upon her issue. The 
whole issue, as we read it in Mr. Creighton’s 
pages, lay within this narrow compass. 
The thing determined on was essentially 
wrong and the pinch lay in deciding how 
the absolute will of an absolute king should 
make it right. 


-...The American publishers, Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia, publish Volume [V 
of the History of the Civil Warin America 
by the Comte de Paris, translated as the 
previous volumes have been by John P. 
Nicholson and publisbed by special arrange- 
ment with the author. This volume con- 
tains without abridgement the seventh of 
the French edition and what of the eighth 
the author carried with him when he 
was banished from France. It is a monu- 
ment of patient labor expended on every 
part of the field and carried out down to 
the lowest and most minute details. This 
minute attention to details, tho highly sat- 
isfactory to the professional student of 
military operations and to any one who has 
the patience and the ability to grasp and 
co-ordiuate so many facts, 1s more or less 
confusing to the general reader. The most 
interesting portions of the volume are those 
covering the events which began with the 
battle of Chichamauga and developed into 
the actions at Knoxville and the capture of 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge. 
The most serious drawback upon these really 
admirable chapters is the want of maps. 
The volume contains one only, which tho 
good enough as a large sketch map is en- 
tirely inadequate for the study of detailed 
movements in any special part of the field, 
The interest and value of such a history as 
this is wholly wasted unless the reader has 
before him the author’s own personal con- 
ception of the ground on which the move- 
ments were executed. The Comte de Paris 
is himself very particular in this matter. 
His attention to topographic details is un- 
ceasing. On it depends not only the 
understanding but the peculiar merit of 
his history. He is, in fact, the most geo- 
graphic or topographic of all the historians 
of the war. The omission of detailed maps 
is a serious and inexplicable one. This 
volume ends before the transfer of Grant to 
Virginia and his appointment to the gener- 
al command brought the war to its final 
stage. It is to be feared that the banish- 
ment of the author from his country, his 
books and his papers will seriously if not 
permanently delay the completion of the 
work. We note as to massacre at Fort 


Pillow that the author declares that his- 
tory must. hold Forrest responsible for it. 


...-Frem the Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton, London, we have a thorough and 
scholarly examination of primitive Chris- 
tian institutions—-The Church of the Sub- 
Apostolic Age; Its Life, Worship and Or- 
ganization in the Light of ‘‘ The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,” by the Rev. James 
Heron, minister of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church at Belfast. This work is intended 
to discuss more fully and minutely than 
any which have preceded it the light 
thrown by the Didaché on primitive Chris- 
tian institutions. It is not so much an edi- 
tion of that remarkable document as itis a 
study of its contents and an attempt to in- 
corporate them into history. In Part I it 
gives a translation of the Didaché, an ac- 
count of its discovery, of its design and 
character,of the relation of the early Church 
to it, and of its age. In Part II are brought 
up the special topics and institutions which 
have a new light thrown on them by this 
document—such as the New Testament 
canon, family aud social life, baptism, the 
Eucharist, the Lord’s Day and Church or- 
ganization. On this topic the author lays 
out his strength, as against Harnack, 
Hatch and Bishop Lightfoot. He main- 
tains that the Didaché makes the impres- 
sion of a Church entirely free from the 
monarchical episcopate, and that with this 
document before us we are forced to deny 
that such an episcopate could have arisen 
anywhere in the first century or even early 
in the second. The discussion is main- 
tained in the lest temper, with great 
point, learning and logical acumen, and 
makes a strong case against the apos- 
colic origin of the monarchical episcopate. 
Another valuable hand-book in the 
same class with that mentioned above is A 
Manual of Church History, by the Rev. 
A.C. Stanley, author of ‘‘ Keclesia Angli- 
cana,’ ‘‘A Commentary on the Psalms,” 
etc. This history is contained in two com- 
pact and neatly manufactured 24mo vol- 
umes, and is altogether one of those admir- 
ably convenient and trustworthy gifts 
which the scholarship of the present day is 
making tothe Christian public. (Thomas 
Whittaker.)- The Mental Characteris- 
tics of the Lord Jesus Christ, by the Rev. 
Henry Morris Bernard in a series of papers 
published in the Homiletic Magazine, 
which are designed “to place before the 
mind of the reader a true perception and 
clear idea of the divine-human personality 
of the Saviour.”’ It is a study of the human 
and intellectual manifestation of our Lord 
as the basis of his revelation as God—Inter- 
esting and valuable. (Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50.) 








....-A neat presentation of The Gevlogical 
Evidences of Evolution is made by Angelo 
Heilprin, Professor and Curator-in-Charge 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia. The book is illustrated with 
numerous original diagrams, and written 
in a clear and intelligible style which 





carries the argument naturally. (Pub- 
lished by the author.) Ginn & Co. 
publish an Introduction to Physical 


Science, by A. P. Gage, Pbh.D., the instruc- 
tor in Physics in the English High School, 
Boston. This manual is based on actual 
teaching and on prolonged experience in 
laboratory work. It comes from a highly 
successful teacher in one of our very best 
public schools and may be accepted as con- 
taining the best methods of instruction 
applied to correct formulas and scientific 
exposition. —In connection witu the above 
we name Animal Magnetism, by Alfred 
Binet and Charles Fréri,as-istant physician 
at the Salpétriére, Paris. This volume is 
among the recent numbers of Appletons’ 
‘International Series,’ and is so far in ac- 
cord with tne conclusions of M. Charcot on 
the same subject as to suggest the idea of 
its being an extension of the same method. 
Without entering a protest against the au- 
thor’s conclusions, or undertaking to dis- 
cuss or dispute them, it is proper to suggest 
to our readers the caution that it was 
against M. Charcot that the French savans 
raised a great storm of opposition and in- 
dignation. The present manual is based on 
his method, goes to work on his assump- 
tions and accepts his conclusions. That 
these conclusions are dangerous in morals 
the authors frankly admit. In our view 
they assail the basis of freedum. No. 
60 in the same series is a still more recent 
publication on Internationul Law with 
Materials for a Code of International 
Law, by Leone Levi, Professor of Commer- 
cial law, in King’s College, London. This 
work is designed to go beyond Biuntschli 
and David Dudley Field in being more than 
acodification and including that positive 
portion of the law which results from 








treaties and conyentions. It is a work of 
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great learning and legal acumen, and is a 
distinct progress in the movement toward 
placing international law on a firmer and 
more definite basis. 


....The Harpers publish in one substan- 
tial volume Mrs. Alice S. Green’s revision 
of John Richard Green’s Short History of 
the English People. Mrs. Green’s entire 
competence to undertake this task is known 
tothe public, and was recognized by her 
husband previous to his death in the desire 
that she would revise and rewrite it. What 
the great historian thus pressed upon her, 
and left as his last request, she has done 
with loving and reverent pains, correcting 
errors, supplying obvious omissions, and 
with the best judgment bringing the vol- 
ume up to the standard of its great author, 
and incorporating into it what he had 
taught her to know should be there. The 
most striking part of her work in connec- 
tion with itis,however,wholly her own—the 
inimitable sketch of the author andof the 
historical progress of bis mind, prefixed by 
her in the way of an introduction. Begin- 
ning atthe boy’s wanderings in the fields 
about Oxford and his first triumph in the 
Grammar School where old Dr. Routh, the 
centenarian President of Magdalen, and the 
last man who ever wore a wig in Oxford, 
gave him a prize, adding, as he did so: ‘You 
are a clever boy.”’ This sketch is crowded 
with telling incident. How Green became 
a Liberal and what it cost him, is tuo graph- 
ic a piece of biography to be omitted. Hav- 
ing to write a school-essay on Charles I, as 
the boy read and studied, it suddenly burst 
on him thatthe king was wrong, and he 
wrote the winning paper in the enthusi- 
asm of that discovery. Canon Mozley the 
examiner, gave him the prize, but with ita 
grave reproof. His political heresy brought 
the Donsof the school down on him, and 
tho he shot to the head, they advised his re- 
moval from the school. All this brought 
his Tory family down on him, but in the 
end defined and consolidated bis opinions. 
This biographic sketch is both a vindica- 
tion and an exposition of the lamented au- 
thor’s theory of history, and shows how and 
where it differs from other histories. Not- 
withstanding the good service done by Mr. 
Green iu afterward expanding his one vol- 
ume into four, we have always entertained 
a special admiration for this Short History 
in one volume, as having in it the matchless 
inspiration of the author’s youth. 

anree McGuffey’s Alternate Fifth Reader 
in the ‘Eclectic Educational Series,’’ pub- 
lished by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.,is 
designed to meet the requirements of pupils 
who have mastered the elements. The 
range of selections is wide and advanced. 
The selections are intended to give an ade- 
quate example of the author’s style, to en- 
large the pupil’s vocabulary, and to reach 
at the same time the very subordinate 
and minor point of supplying interesting 
and useful facts. Pains have been taken 
with the biographical sketches. Definitions 
and discriminations are carefully worked 
out The picture craze we are sorry to see 
traces of in abook of this class,and especially 
in one which is otherwise so well made. 
-Practical Lessons in the Use of Eng- 
lish, by Mary F. Hyde, is a very elementary 
manual for the useof Primary and Gram 
mar schools. The author is a teacher of 
composition in the State Normal School at 
Albany. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 
Number Stories is an elementary manval 
which brings the story-form and the child’s 
interest in it to the aid of the 
primary teacher of number. As stories 
these productions do not amoupt to 
much. They may bevery fair exercises for 
a teacher to follow with a class, but there 
isno need of a book for the purpose. A 
teacher who could not do as well for her- 
self and without much preparation has no 
vocation in the school-room. (Ginn & Co.: 
Boston.) Sea-side and Way-side, No. 
I, in the series of ‘Nature Readers,’’ shows 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright in what is to us 
a new character. The book is very element- 
ary and very unobjectionable, except that 
we do not see that any one fit to teach even 
achild in such matters would require such 
a simple manual. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
TheHand-buook to Accompany The Graphic 
System of Object Drawing, arranged by 
Hobert B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brewer 
strikes us as an excellent aid. The general 
method is sound and based on correct scien- 
tiiic and well-established ideas. The defini- 
tions without being over-precise will con- 
vey their meaning to primary classes, and 
the lessons follow a natural order which is 
likely to sustain and develop interest. (A. 
Lovell & Co.) 

....-The Harper & Brothers publish an 
edition of The Minor Poems of John Mil- 
ton, edited with notes by William J. Rolfe, 
uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare,and done 

















on the same plan and with the same pains- 
taking scholarship and experience which 
has made his editions of Shakespeare so suc- 
cessful as a school edition. Assisted by 
Oscar Fay Adams, the same editor has put 
out an edition of Atlanta’s Race and Other 
Tales From the Earthly Paradise, by Wil- 
liam Morris. Mr. Adams has taken the 
working oar in the preparation of this vol- 
ume, tho the method and object of the man- 
ualremain the same. (Harper & Broth- 
ers.) From the Riverside Press of the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. comes a real- 
ly beautiful ‘‘Variant Edition” of Shakes- 
peare;A Midsomer Nights Dreame, Facsim- 
ile. Reprint of the Text of the First Folio, 
1623, with Introduction and Notes by Henry 
Johnson. Every variant in spelling and 
punctuation occurring in the two Quartos 
vf 1600 is given in foot-notes on each page. 
The design of this edition is to put into the 
hands of the student of Shakespeare all the 
textual facts relative to every passage and 
in this way to bring him into a position 
to exercise his own judgment. It is a valu- 
able andconvenient aid on which much 
diligent and careful labor has been spent 
in the preparation of it. Type, paper and 
presswork are of the best, (Price $1.00.) 
An exceedingly interesting of astudy 
poem is made by Prof. A. J. George, A.M., 
of the Boston University, in The Prelude or 
Growth of a Poet’s Mind: An Autobio- 
graphical Poem, by William Wordsworth, 
with Notes. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 
The last number of Ginn & Co.’s 
‘*Classics for Children” is The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, by Sir Walter Scott, edited 
with notes by Margaret Andrews Allen. 
——Vol. I in Macmillan & Co.’s edition 
of The Poetical Works of Robert Brown- 
ing contains Pauline and Serdello. The 
edition is published under the author’s eye, 
and the poems are to appear in chronologi- 
cal order with only such corrections as will 
mend the meter, remove solecisms and 
strengthen the phraseology. The date of 
authorshipis given in connection with each 
poem 














.... The doctrine of metempsychosis or of 
réincarnation has always had a mysterious 
fascination for most speculative thinkers 
Probably there is in all active and free 
minds a certain openness to its  in- 
fluence, enough at least for Wordsworth’s 
magnificent ode on the ‘“‘Intimations of {m- 
mortality’ to work on. But constructed as 
most men are, all this sympathy turns to 
revulsion the moment a definite attempt is 
made to transform these floating vapors 
and gauzy films into concrete realities of 
any kind. Both these experiences await 
the reader of Reincarnation: A Study of 
Forgotten Truth, by E. D. Walker. Aga 
distant vision, a vanishing echo, the touch 
of a shadow or the vanishing of a dreamy 
speculation it will have power to fascinate; 
but the moment one rises to his feet to 
plant himself among realities and attempts 
in any way to fix these fancies in his mind 
or to give them a place among things that 
are, he will experiencea reaction that drives 
the whole vision off into the specters of pan- 
demonium. Read with the hard and dry 
criticism which must be our guide through 
all such discussions, Mr. Walker’s book 
has nothing more solid init than 

“ The stuff dreams are made of ” ; 
but, like dreams,its visions will continue to 
haunt the human mind. Ourauthor should 
not, however, attempt to combine the scien- 
tific with the fanciful method. He is wholly 
in the world of dreams and must stay there. 
He should abandon wholly the attempt to 
extract scientific proof or evidence from 
anything, certainly not from the Bible. 
His attempt to squeeze proof forthe doc- 
trine of reincarnation from the Bible recalls 
Kaut’s figure of the attempt to milk the he- 
goat into the sieve. The subject is not capa- 
ble of scientific treatment. When treated in 
this way it must end as Mr. Walker’s book 
does, with all its grace and sweetness,in ba- 
thos,as forexample the fancy that the youth- 
ful prodigy Josef Hofmann is a reincarna- 
tion of the young Mozart. It isin vain to 
write: ‘There isno reason why reincarnation 
and Christianity should not grasp hands and 
magnificently advance together, each keep- 
ing the other steadfastly true. . . . As 
Christianity has degenerated in the West, 
so has reincarnation in the East, and the 
hope of the race lies in an exalted marriage of 
them.” They will not marry any more than 
dreams will vanish into reality, or theoso- 
phy into philosophy. For its vanishing 
points theosophy has only two alternates 
to choose between, blank emptiness or 
pantheism. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) 


....In Hymns and Thoughts on Religion 
by Novalis, with a Biographical Sketch, 
W. Hastie, B.D., and translator of several 
important works on philosophy and art, has 





put into attractive English dress some 
sweetly mystical poems which have com- 
manded more attention in Germany and 
those who have studied the literature of 
Germany than in this country. Frederick 
von Hardenberg, Novalis,as he is more com- 
monly known, was bornin Prussian Saxony 
in 1772 in a devout Moravian family, who 
impressed on his mind and person their own 
thoughtful, gentle and St. John-like spirit. 
He grew up in cultivated and refined circles 
basking in the sunshine of Schiller’s favor, 
whose devotion he returned with a younger 
man’s admiration. He died early of an un- 
certain disease resembling phthisis, but not 
until he had giyen indications of genius 
which left it doubtful whether the philoso- 
pher or the puet was to predominatein him. 
He has often been called the “ prophet of 
the Romantic School.”’ His principal work 
is an unfinished romance, Heinrich von 
Ofterdingin, tho he himself is said to have 
placed a higher value on his “* Hymns to 
Night.”” These poems, together with his 
“Spiritual Songs,”’ are contained in the 
volume before us. They are done into Eng- 
lish without being done out of the peculiar 
dreamlike beauty which makes the fascina- 
tion of the original. The music of them 
resides as much in the thought or senti- 
ment as in the words and is happily repro- 
duced. Mr. Hastie has also translated the 
Sketch of Novalis by his friend Just, and 
done it so well as to have obliterated every 
mark of translation and impressed upon 
bis work the freshness as well as the grace 
of the original. 


.... If an admiring sympathy can qualify 
a man to be another’s biographer, the Rev. 
C. A. Salmond (‘a Scotti<h Princetonian ”’) 
is just the man to give us the volume of 
Princetoniana Charles and A. A. Hodge: 
with Class and Table Talk of Hodge the 
Younger. The book is one of great inter- 
est, and will surely make even upon readers 
who never saw or knew either of the Hodges 
the impression that they were strong men, 
rarely endowed, both of them, with powers 
of influenciug and molding other men. A. 
A. Hodge was constitutionally a ruler of 
men in his own republic, which was not 
that of politics, nor of letters, nor of sci- 
ence, but in the realm of orthodox theology. 
The aristocratic instinct \as strong in him, 
and grew stronger in the training he had as 
& missionary in India in contact with the 
English. We find in this volume some 
pieces of extravagant Toryism, which, tho 
half jest and rather more than half banter, 
do still, in what remains, express the real 
conservatism of the man. The younger 
Hodge’s Table Talk and hisClass-room Talk 
given in this volume are capital. The acute 
theological critic will be able, no doubt, to 
pick flaws in the numerous brief syllogisms 
to which many a long argument is reduced. 
But who has done better in expansive argu- 
ment on the same points? We are grateful 
to every man who puts his argument before 
us in the lowe t terms. It is hardly too 
much to say that the hinges of the Prince- 
tonian Theology come out more clearly in 
these briefsketches than in a moreelaborate 
defensive discussions. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford.) 


....Benj. R. Tucker, Boston, has begun a 
publication in handsome, well-mace octavo 
form of *‘ The Complete Works” cf P. J. 
Proudhon, in about fifty volumes, of which 
the first is the beginning of Proudhon’s 
greatest work, the System of Economical 
Contradictions, or the Philosophy of Mis- 
ery, translated from the French by Benj. 
R. Tucker. Proudhon is known best by his 
two maxims “La propriéte, c’est le vol,” 
and that the ‘‘ government of man by man 
in every form is oppressive. The highest 
perfection of society is found in the union 
of order and anarchy.’”’ He was himself a 
man of stern Spartan mold, disgusted 
with the immoralities of Saint-Simon and 
Fourier. His theory of property is sub- 
stantially that of Marx and the later So- 
cialists, not excluding Henry George. He 
holds it to be the right of aubaine, or a 
right of occupation and use which is equal 
toallmen. Thestudent of political econ- 
omy, and especially of its modern socialistic 
phases, in studying this book will begin at 
the fountain head, and probably will be 
surprised, as we have often been, to note 
how near to the final development reached 
by Karl Marx and his successors Proudbon 
alone was able to bring the theory of society 
which was born in his owa brain. The 
translator has rendered the original intel- 
ligently and faithfully. 


.... The Forum for May is at hand, and 
among other pithy papers are ‘* Obstacles 
to Good Government,” by the Hon. Seth 
Low, and ‘‘ Objections to High License,” by 
the Rev. L. W. Bacon, D.D. We note 
also for the same month The New Prince- 
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ton Review, The New Englander ang 


Yale Review, The Andover Review, The 
Unitarian Review, and the authorized pub- 
lications by the Leonard Scott Co., Phila- 
delpbia, of The Quurterly Review, Black. 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine and the Ea- 
inburgh Review. In the last we obserye 
with pleasure in the review of the British 
Col. J. F. Maurice’s “ Military History of 
the Campaign of 1882 in Egypt,” the report 
made by Commander Goodrich of the 
U.S. N.to our Government is frequently 
referred to with a frank acknowledgment 
of its great superiority. Our readers wij 
remember that the same superiority wags 
conceded by the English reviews, and the 
continental military critics to the report of 
operations in the late Turko-Russian war 
made by Captain F. V. Greene. of the U. §, 
Engineers, and that in the latter case the 
English Commission went so far as to bor- 
row whole sections from the American Re- 
port without credit. 


.---Wolume VII in A Select Library of 
the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church, edited by Dr. Schaff, in 
connection with a number of patristic 
scholars in this country and abroad, is now 
published. It contains from the writings 
of St. Augustine Homilies on the Gospel of 
John, Homilies on the First Epistle of 
John and Soliloquies. The first is con- 
tained in the cxxiv Lectures of Augustine 
on John transleted jointly by the Rev. John 
Gibb, Professor in the Presbyterian Col- 
lege at London and the Rev. James Innes, 
Paulride. The Homilies on the First Epis- 
tle of John are translated by Canon H, 
Browne and revised by the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Myers, of Washington, D. C. The Solilo- 
quies are now translated for this volume by 
the Rev. C. C. Starbuck, M.A., Andover, 
Mass. This volume completes Augustine’s 
Exegetical works on the New Testament, 
The eighth and last on Augustine will be 
ready in July and will contain his Homilies 
on the Psalms, as translated for the Oxford 
Library and revised by Bishop Coxe. (The 
Christian Literature Co.: New York 
City.) 


....A number rich in interest is added to 
“‘Appleton’s International Education Se- 
ries’? (W. T. Harris, Editor), in Part I of 
The Mind of the Child by W. Preyer, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in Jena, translated by 
H. W. Brown of the State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. The present volume, Part 
I, eontains the translation of Preyer’s ob- 
servations concerning the mental develop- 
ment of the human being in the first years 
of life, and is to be followed with another 
volume. Professor Preyer has given the 
world in this volume the results of his owa 
prolonged and carefully verified observa- 
tions. It is a record of facts as observed in 
the case of the young of various animals 
and infants from birth. It includes in this 
volume observations only on the develop- 
ment of the senses and the will; and is, in 
this respect, of very great interest. The 
work has attracted much attention in Ger- 
many,where a second edition has been called 
for. It has an intelligent translator in Mr. 
Brown, who is engaged in the Normal 
School at Worcester, one of the few institu- 
tions in this country where special studies 
are made of very young pupils. 


.... The Story of New York, by Elbridge 
S. Brooks, in ‘‘The Story of the States” 
(D. Lothrop Co., Boston), is not worth very 
serious attention as a history, tho perhaps as 
the ‘story ’’ of a history it will serve better. 
There runs through it the tale of the 
‘* Jansens,”’ who are conceived of as typical 
of the honest, hard-working class of citi- 
zens who have built up the State. It is il- 
lustrated with woodcuts by L. J. Bridg- 
man and written in a popular story-telling 
style, on the basis of a plan to sketch, for 
readers who are shy of close application,the 
history in outline. 


....Cupples & Hurd, Boston, have made 
a swift use of Matthew Arnold’s latest cri- 
tique on things American, by publishing his 
papers on General Grant, his “A Word 
About America’ and ‘A Word More 
About America,” in connection with the 
recent contribution to The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Allthese papers together make aD 
interesting 16mo volume entitled Civiliza- 
tion in the United States. First and Last 
Impressions of America. 


.... Accidents and Emergencies is an ex- 
cellent manual of advice as to what to do 
first in the absence of a physician. It is 
now in the third edition, and published at 
the opportune moment when the opening 
season is likely to bring with it a crop of 
accidents and sudden emergencies. It is 
edited by Charles W. Dulles, M.D. (Phil 
adelphia: P. Blukiston, Son & Co. Price 
75 cents.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


new and extended ‘National His- 
tory of Ireland,” from the pen of ‘‘The Nun 
of Kenmare’ ’ (Mother Mary Frances Clare), 
js in press, and will speedily be published. 


_.In Mr. Furness’s “New Variorum” edi- 

tion of Shakespeare; the publication of a 

new volume is a welcome event. *‘The 

Merchant of Venice’’ comes from the press 

of J. B. Lippincott Company this week, and 

the series is rapidly advancing toward com- 
pletion. 

_...The Forum has outgrown the offices 
it has occupied since it was established at 
g? Fifth Avenue, New York, and has just 
removed to larger quarters at 253 Fifth Ave- 
nue, which it has leased for a term of years. 
The advance demand for the May number 
was the largest in the history of the maga- 
zine. 

..Mr. J. W. Bouton has secured a very 
limited number of copies of Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s (privately printed) biographical 
monograph ‘‘ Woffington.”’ It is a charm- 
ingly written and most sumptuously dressed 
work, in quarto, with choice illustrations; 
and the only satisfactory record of Mrs. 
Woffington’s life extant. 


..W. S. Gottsberger has brought out 
what i is, so far as we know, the first trans- 
lation of any of the works of Pierre Loti 
into English—‘‘ From Lands of Exile.” 
Mrs. Clara Bell has prepared the version. 
The same publisher has in press for imme- 
diate publication the complete poems of 
Rose Terry Cooke, in one volume. 


..The Orange Judd Co. have brought 
out a complete ‘“‘ Dairyman’s Manual,”’ pre- 
pared by Henry Stewart, who has been the 
compiler and author of several valuable 
works in the same general field. It isa 
practical treatise, in twenty-eight chapters, 
fully illustrated, and includes a vast 
amount of information and guidance for its 
readers. 


..D.C. Heath & Co. have just ready a 
book of “Chemical Problems,”. by Drs. 
Grabfield and Burns, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It comprises the 
principles of stoichiometry, with separate 
chapters upon atomic and molecular weight, 
determinations and specific gravity of gases, 
and upon the principles of thermo-chem- 
istry and its application to inorganic chem- 
istry. 

**Tae Aryan Race; its Origin and its 
Achievements,” is the title of a new book 
by Charles Morris, soon to be published by 
8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, being a gen- 
eral review of all the races, and the natural 
steps of evolution by which the Aryan race, 
the father of all the leading nations of mod- 
ern times, emerged from savagery and at- 
tained its present intellectual supremacy. 

..Anew series of original novels has 
been inaugurated by Messrs. Cassell & 
Company, with the title of ‘‘Cassell’s Sun- 
shine Series of Choice Fiction,” to be issued 
at the rate of a novel a week through the 
year, andfor fifty ceuts a volume. “The 
Veiled Beyond,”’ a Buddhist novel, by S. B. 
Alexander, inaugurates the set. Messrs. 
Cassell & Company have made arrange- 
meats with the late Sylvanus Cobb’s heirs 
by which they will have the exclusive re- 
publication, in book form, of his novels in 
the series named. 


--The American Copyright League have 
printed in a handy little pamphlet Mr. 
Brander Matthew’s ‘‘Cheap Books and 
Good Books.” One point Mr. Matthews 
makes, in passing, is singularly true; that 
‘the cheapest books to be bought to-day in 
the United States are mostly inferior stories 
by contemporary English novelists; while 
the cheapest books to be bought to-day in 
England, in France and in Germany, are the 
best books by the best authors of all times.” 
All readers of foreign languages can testify 
to this fact. 

-...Messrs. Lee & Shepard have in press 
aud will publish soon, “ Dissolving Views 
in the History of Judaism,” by Rabbi Sol- 
omon Schindler, of the Temple Adath Israel 
in Boston. The author is distinguished for 
his erudition, and gives thus to the public, 
in book form, the series of popular lectures 
delivered at the Temple during the past 
Season. Topics and personages discussed in 
the volume include ‘* Moses and His Time”; 
“Ezra and His Time”; “Simon, the Last 
of the Maccabees”; ‘Rabbi Jochanan Ben 
Saccai and His Time”; “The Talmud”; 
“ Anan Ben Davia and His Time”; ‘‘ Saadia 
and His Time ”; ‘“‘ Abulhassan Jehuda Ha- 
levi and His Time ””: “Moses Maimonides ’”’; 

“Joseph Albo and His Time’’; “Don Isaac 
Abrabanel and His Time ”; “ Reuchlin and 
Pfefferkorn”: “Joseph, Prince of Naxos, 
and His Time”; “Joseph Karo”; ‘‘ Man- 
Asse Ben Israel and His Time”; “ Baruch 


Spinoza and His Time ’’; ‘“‘ Jonathan Eibes- 
chuetz and His Time”; ‘Moses Mendels- 
sohn and His Time”’; ‘‘ Bverne and Heine 
and Their Time’’; ‘‘ Abraham Geigher and 
His Time”; ‘‘ Moses Montefiore and His 
Time”; ‘‘Rabbi Isaac M. Wise and His 
Time,” and “* The Present Hour.”’ 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


A Library of American ‘an Literature, trom the 
Earliest Settlement tu the Present Time. By 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen 
Mackay Hutchinson. Inten volumes. } 
7%. Vol. 1, Eat Colonial Literature, 1((- 
1675, pp. xvi Il, Later Cree 
Literature, 166-14. x, Dr ye iT, wit 





The Century iocestes ‘Mont Magazine. 
November 1887 to April . Volume XXXV 
14x74. P pp. viii, 972. J “York: The Cen- 
GEE Wilinseancneccccssnicastensdetedsdsatahensonen 

The poy - Cleveland. Compiled from Con- 
temporary Journals and Other Original 
Sources. Edited for the benefit of Posteri- 
ity. By pores aa Ralphdon. 74x4%, 

$5. New York: Frederick A. Stok 









aged sdugeseeesadeosee 100 
The Way to Fortune. A Series of Short Essays, 
with oy Evovesse . Ane 
from ny Sour Rees. viii, 256. 
New York: Thomas whi RA ER 03 


Expositions. By the Rev. score Cox, D.D. 
(St. Andrews). 9x6, pp. xviii, 416. Thesame. 2 25 
Warman’s prectionl Ortho® Py 3 and eas: 
By E. B. Warman, A.) | hee ~ pp. 448. 
Chicago, Il.: W. H. Harrison Jr........... 
The First Book of Samuel. By W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D. 846x5, pp. viii, 7140. New were: 
A. C. Armstrong & Sun,.......-..2-.-+0: 100 
Philip Hazelbrook; or, The Junior Curate, A 
Story of English Clerical and Social Life. 
By Henry Faulkner Darnell. 744x144. pp. viii, 
287. Buffalo: C. L. Scherrell & Co............ 1 00 
Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Being extracts 
covering a co sy sive circle of Relig- 
— and Ales ‘opics Edited 
Spence, D.D., the Rev. Joseph 
Ss. “Exell, M. «+ the Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 
Volume ¥e XVI, Old Testament Scripture 
Characters (Male). XVII, New Testament 
Scripture Characters (Maile). Index to the 
six volumes. 1034xi44, pp. 582. New York: 


PE ae I tateastccser. sacecesevaccers 3 50 
A Man's Will. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 
, fe US eee 100 


My Sermon-Notes. A Selection from outline 
of Discourses delivered at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. By C.H.Spurgeon. From Ro- 
mans to Revelations, CXCVI to CCLXIV. 

734x5, pp. xiv, 408. The same.................. 100 
The eihics of Marriage. By H.S. Pomeroy, 
1.D., with a Erefatory § Note by Thomas Ad- 
ais Emmet. M. D, and an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. J. T. _ ears D.D. 744x5%4, 

pp. xxxi, 197. The sa 
Lays of Ancient Rome. yo with Ivry, 
The Armada. A Radical War Song, The Sat- 
tle x Moncontour, Songs of the Civil War. 
By Lord Macaulay. 554x4, pp. 287. New York: 

S, FP DP sc ovececscccescnscccese: cscs 100 


:. History. By Contemporary Writers 
Simon de Montfort and His Cause. 125!- 1266. 
Selected and arranged bv the Rev. W. =. 
Hutton, M.A.. 734x5, pp. xi, 186. The same. 075 

English History from Contemporary Writers. 
Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland. With [- 


lustrations and ap. By Frances Picrre- 
pont Barnard, M.A. 734x5. pp. x, 209. The 
GRD cccccccccsccccesccscccewescceenssse setoscess 075 


Constitutional History and Political Develop- 
ment of the United States. By Simon Sterne. 
7134x534, pp. xx. 361. The same................. 1 2% 


The Present Condition of Economic Science and 
t 


ods and Aims. By Edward Clark Lunt, A.M. 

8x54, pp. ix, 14. The same............00.esceee 6% 
The Heath in the Wilderness; or, Sermons to 

the People. By the late Rev. Richard New- 

ton. To which is added the Story of his Life 

and Ministry. Ly a W. N= 8x544, pp. lix, 

374. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.. 
Woman in the Fuiet. By Frances E. Willard. 

7iqx5, pp. Boston: D. Lothrop Com- 

a hc nnnecke de cvecamnecctees tedeeenanenen tenes 1 60 
Practical Lessons in the Use of English for 

Grammar Schools. By Mary F. Hyde. 

46x54, pp. 226. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
Thucydides. Book V. Edited on the Basis of 

Classen’s Edition. By Harold North Fow- 


ler. 8xt, pp. 213. Boston: Ginn & Co........ 150 
or om Sriqenemetey. Plane and Spheri- 
By T. Blakslee, Ph.D. (Yale). 

teas, pp. 35. The ns cbbibbalamoabebinees 0 20 


German Exercises. Material to Translate into 
German. By J. Fred. stein. 734x5, pp. 118. 


State of Connecticut. Twenty-First Annual 
neport of the Secretary of the Connecticut 
Board ef Agriculture, 1887. Printed by Or- 
der of the Legislature. %<x614, 
Hartford, Conn.: Press of The , 
wood and Brainard Co........... .... 

Interlinear Translation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, with Grammatical and Critical Notes. 

By Dr, Loom ard Tafel, Dr. Rudolf L. Tafel, 
Prof. Tafel. Greek Text. Volume 
iI. Ogee pp. 1090-166. New York: E. and 
Fe Ue ID Wii hvkcnntencanvsnccuneshasnos 3 00 

With Christ in the School of Praver. Thoughts 

onour Training forthe Ministry of Inter- 





cession. By the Rev. Andrew errey. 
735, pp. xit, 76. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SUMMER LEGENDS. Translated from 
the German of Rudolph Baumbach by 
Mrs. HELEN B. DOLE. 12a00, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


Rudolph Baumbach is the mos spontaneous and 
sparkling of modern German poe THe has Heine's 
wit, without a trace of his 7 eal 


Baumbach's prose is as fascinating as his poetry 
It is limptd, simple, strong and pure. His “ Summer 
Legends” are remarkable tor their fancy, which is 
never trivial; their delicate humor, which plays over 
the foibles of human nature, but never stings; their 
quaint poetical flavor, and their adaptability to 
amuse and interest all classes of readers. Charming- 
ly translated into —. unaffected English, they 
deserve to become as classic and popular in America 
as they are in Germany, waere they have had a 
phenomenal success. 

Trans- 


LIFE. By Count L. N. To.Lstot. 
lated from MS. by Miss ISABEL F. HAp- 
GOOD, 12mo, with portrait, $1.25. 


In this, the latest work of Count Tolsto!’s genius, he 
elaborates his favorite idea that -~\ ~—- of the in- 
dividual must not be expected, but that, by renuncia- 
tion of it, the — ye of the race isto be subserved. 
He argues the popular fear of death, 
showing that death is nothing worse than sleep; that 
life as we see itisa —- manifestation of the real 
life which was existent before and will be existent 
after death: in short, ms the life of humanity. —_ 
work contains some very striking and brilliant 
sages of genuine ae, and thoughts that wil not 
fail to create much discussion, and still further stim- 
ulate the interest in this remarkable author. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. John Fiske. 5 








cts., postpaid, Charles H, Kerr & Co., Pubs., Chicago. 


a life-time's practice 
DAKIN 


mission wil 


Address 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


Givesa full solf-tegching wit) ing coe oe eapamicte and in one 
Revised, En 
- added. prepares by the following DITION. penmen: DENNIS, PALMER, WFLLS, ISAACS, SCARBOROUGH, 


BUT STILL THE SAME PRICE—ONE DOLLAR. 
SPECIAL OFFER! GeevtetGrocs’sox Pens, anda caskeh Pose. 
AGENTS SASTHRITEVERY, TOWN AND VILLAGE, (ohm ut inpcore 


e given. Specimen number of 
ment made by use of COMPFNDIUM. sent eres on application, with agents’ terms. 


THE CG. A. GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ckage the materials for months’, or, indeed, 
arged and Impreved, Extra copy-slips 


he Penman’s Gazette, showing improve- 





THE 


“Missionary Review 
of the World.” | t 


UNDENOMINATIONAL, 


INTERNATIONAL, 
INDEPENDENT. 


JOINT EDITORS: 
J, M, Sherwood, D.D. A, T, Pierson, D.D. 


“Its contents are amazingly varied, and each of on 
seven departments is full of matter adapted to in 
form. inspire and give hope and zeal to all the triends 
of missions. !t seems almost a marvel that 8 large 
pages can be crowded with facts, figures, arguments, 
essays, biographies, appeals, correspondence, the 
latest news from all parts of the worla, and religious 
and missionary statistics of deepest and almost equal 
interest to the unfesionary ae. the pastor, the 
Christian worker in ev ery fi and the intelligent 
man in every walk of life. oe ristton at Work. 


Howard Crosby, es D., says: lies a 
be -felt want. . will =. both the terary 
spiritual tastes of Goa" 8 pe 

“Pro f, Wm, Henry cag of Princeton Theo- 

al Seminary, says: “ Indispensable to every one 

o would take an intelligent survey of the present 

tate and progress of missions, as conducted by the 
various Christian bodies in all parts of the earth.” 


Medical Missions, London, says: “For breadth 
of view and fullness of material, we have nothing 
like it in English literature.” 


Chas, S, Rebinson, D.D., eave: © ~ peatincs the 
idea of. what such a magazine should be 


Henry N. Buttz. D.D,, Drew pa 
nary, says: “lam gatisted that it will do grand ser- 


Joseph Cook says: “ Breadth of outlook, ample 
information, zealous loyalty toe evangelical truth, 
great editorial skill, and an intense and lofty dev ‘out- 
ness of spirit pervading every page make it a periodi- 
cal of extraordinary value.” 


Just the Magazine for the General 
Reader. 
Send Twenty-five Cents for a Sample Copy. 


$2.00 per Year. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


WARMAN’S PRACTICAL ORTHOEPY, 
Most complete work published on the subject of 
pronurciation. The appendage contains 6,400 
words usually mispronounced. Every pronuncia- 
tion given accords with Worcester and Webster. 
When authorities do not agree, both are quoted. A 
large, pancoome yoteme. Cleth, $2. alf Mor., 
$2.50. Full Mor. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
WE WANTA a@éop D AGENT in every town. | Just 
published ! Nocompetition! Only book of the kind! 
Sells on rt to every teacher. student and educated 

rson. HARRISON, Jk., Pus. Co., 415 Dear- 
born St., t lanes 





-Whitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
Pages. 30 Ce 
. P. ROWELL < co, WO Spruce Strect. ae Fe 


ae 7 PHONOCRAPHY,— 


A System with Come ECTIBLE STROKE VOWEL 
SIGNS;—by Geo. R. Bich OP. Stenogravher of N. Y. 
Stock Exc ange, and aw, pom gts member (and 
formerly President) N. me menogt’ a _ +3 
etc. COMPLETE INSERE: CTION OK. a 
tem that secures EXACTNESS with ORRVITY BAT 
rinciples illustrated with unprecedented fullness. 
P.. 222 photo-engraved. Price, bound in pexiele 
lea her, $2. Circulars sent. Address. GEO. R. 
BISHUI-. N. Y. Stock Exchange, N. Y. City. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Gaiplorne of New and _ Cld Books free. Seud for % 
FE RONDE & OO * and? Conrtiandr St. NV 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Weoolly anlike artificial systems. 
Cure of mind wan ‘ering 
Any book learned in one Fendit ng. 
Classes” of 1087 at sr bT Ts 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, 111% at Wustinceon 1216 
at Boston, Jarge classes of Columbia Law students 
at Yale, ¥ ellesiey, Oberlin. University of Penn. 
Michigan University, Chautauqua, etc., etc Endorsed 
by KICHABD PROCTOR, the Scientist, Hons. W. W. 
ASTOR, JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Judge GIBSON, Dr. 
Brown. E. H. Cook. Prin. L® ¥. State Normal Col- 
lege, etc. Taught b vy correspon e. Prospectus POST 
FREE from ROF. LOIS. TTE. 33 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 202 Broadway. N.Y 


T9 Ady ver Ttiser's. Best Service for the mony 
Po for estimates to Goff 
Bureau of Advertising. 150 Nassau St.. New York. 


END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and? 296 Washington Street,Boston, Maas. for the 
‘owest rates in all papers. 


ATES, 38 PARK Row, N. 
NEW SPAPER ADVERTISING x BNT. 
Roneht out 8. M. PerrenGru & Co.. April. 


BOOK AGENT Send for Circulars to Amer- 


ican Publishing Company 
mn. 






































aos APR SHER 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S M. GAzINE. ° heme” eae 
HAKPEUS Ba ek . 





AZ, 
a Ha RPER'S sium awit be sent by mail 
on receipt of nine cents. 

RPER & BROS, FRANKLIN SQUARE X. ¥, 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8. 8S. Lessons for 158 


MUSIC. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


No. 6. 


“OUR HAPPY FLORAL DAY.” 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL 8:RVICE FO% 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


Price, $4 per 100 copies; 5cts, each by Mail. 
Previous issues furnished at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth 8t., W. Y. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
J.CHURCH &Co., Music Publisbers.Cincinnati.O 


EDUCATION. 


























CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST l4TH STREET, N. Y. 





BASRREN SCH Ook L 2 U Lis - 1s 
ay ro ofhere. 
on to urns y suitable toach hers yas to inform no o 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors 


Opens October 3d. Address Hon. K. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr. Pa.. ter miles from Philadelpbis. Offers 

aduate and undergraduate courses Sanskrit, 
Greek Latin, Mathematics, ‘English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Oid French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German. History, Polit- 
ical science, Physics, Chemistry. Biology, including 
Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. Gym 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
(vaue $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


A HOME IN GERMANY. 


Intending to reside for some years to come in Ber- 
lin, Germany, I will takeinto my family a few young 
ladies desiring to pursue their studies there. Com. 
fort and protection of a home guaranteed. For a 
particulars address Mrs. JUL ~ SCHAYER, 1h 
Thirtieth Street, Washington, D.C 











“HARVARD UN NIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the summer vacation of 1A8S: Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Drawi ing and Water Color Painting, 
French, German, Geology. U.S. History, Physics.Phy 
sical Training Topogr? phy. For information, app v 
tothe Sec. of Harvard Univ ersity, Cambridge, Mass. 





CANADA, LONDON. 
HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE 
has few equals and no superior in America. LITERA- 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
ceptionally healthy. Terms moderate, For cireu- 


lar, address 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A. 


~ LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
Joun C. Green Founpation 


Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 
REV. oe C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D.,, 

LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 
1,417 students last year. 

1, DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY,—Clas- 
sical and # nglish Courses. 

il auna RTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

ND THK ARTS,—Classical, Philosophical 
3 Literary Courses. 

IIL. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
INSTRUCTION .—Classical, Philosophical and 
English Schools. 

IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

V. ART DEPARTMENT, 

Full Courses with increased Electives. Fasarged 
Library, capnet and Laboratories; and Five 
Stone Build 

Tuition a Tacidentals, $10 per term of 3 months. 
Table Board and Room Rent, $24 to $48 pe r term 
Terms begin Sept. lth. Jan. ist and i a For full 
particulars, send for “Announcement” 

G. W. SHURTLEFP, Sec setaas: Gbebttes Ohio. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


AGENTS WANTED. One agent 
$5 to $10 A DAY. 4 tes: “I make from $5.00 to 
$10.00 a day. Can make it pra day in the year; an 
other: “Iavera 4 eens out of every |2 calls.” Term: 
free. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Heston 


to 8S a ~~ Samples worth $1.50. FREE 
Si ines not under the feet. 














orse’s 
Brewster SafetvReip HolderCo.. ally. Wleb 








NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 
Session may be, no matter what the age, 
sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove @ help, an instructor, an edus 





cator. 
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Financial. 


THE TAXATION OF PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has read our 
articles on the Brundage Tax bill and 
who evidently believes in the theory and 
methods proposed in that bill, has sent 
us a communication, in which he says: 


‘Now, will you have the kindness t2 tell 
us in what way you would have personal 
property pay its just tax?”’ 

We assume that by “* just tax” our cor- 
respondent means that all personal 
property in every form should be taxed 
equally with real property. Whether 
he is right in this opinion or not is 
a point that we will not here undertake 
to decide. But, supposing him to be 
right, then we say frankly that we know 
of no way in which the end can, by the 
direct action of law, be attained. All 
efforts to attain the end by legal statutes 
have proved failures, and in the nature 
of things such always must be the result. 
The reason lies in the fact that personal 
property, unlike real estate, is largely in- 
visible, intangible and inaccessible to the 
tax assessor. He cannot tell where it is, 
or in what it consists, or what is its 
amount; and no law can invest him with 
this power. The effort to find it in the 
exercise of his own faculties is too great 
a task for him. Experience fully demon- 
strates the truth of this statement. 

The attempt to make each holder of 
personal property his own tax assessor, 
by requiring him to make out a sworn 
statement of the amount of such property 
held by him, as was proposed in the 
Brundage Tax bill, has often been tried; 
and the matter of fact is that it has never 
resulted in bringing out anything like 
the whole truth. While the method is 
inquisitorial, and, for this reason, highly 
offensive, since it seeks to compel every 
holder of personal property once in each 
year to expose to_otbers the state of his 
financial affairs, it at the same time leads 
to an enormous amount of perjury com- 
mitted for the sake of avoiding the tax, 
and also constitutes a standing motive 
for the commission of this crime. This 
is not all, since, as between those who 
make true statements and those who 
make false statements, the method, so 
far from equalizing taxes, produces the 
grossest inequality, placing heavy burdens 
on truth-tellers, and light burdens or 
none at all upon liars under oath. 

And when the method is applied to sav- 
ings banks and trust companies that hold 
large amounts of personal property for 
depositors, widows and orphans, who 
are the parties in interest, it imposes a 
very burdensome tax upon these parties ; 
while the rich who are large holders of 
personal property, and dodge the law at 
the expense of conscience, either escape 
from the tax altogether, or pay but a 
very small tax in proportion to the per- 
sonal property held by them. The bur- 
den falls on the conscientious, who tell 
the truth, and on the poor and the needy 
represented by trust institutions, and not 
on the rich and the well-to-do classes of 
society. Such is the state of the facts 
under the operation of the listing system. 
The system in actual practice involves 
vastly more injustice than it corrects. 
However plausible it may appear on pa- 
per, it does not upon trial work well. 

We hence repeat the remark that there 
is no method by which the taxation of 
personal property and that of real estate 
can be equalized. The listing system is 
certainly not such a method. We might 
add that there are special reasons of pub- 
lic policy why direct taxes should, in the 
first instance, be levied on real estate, 
and not to the same extent, if at all, on 
personal property. This, however, is a 
point that we have not space here to dis- 
cuss. 

Our correspondent will please to accept 
the above as a compliance with his re- 
quest. We recommend him to study the 
matter involved in the light of facts, con- 
gratulating bim and all the people of the 
State of New York on the killing of the 
Brundage Tax bill by the Assembly of 
this state. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


ALL anxiety in regard to the future of 
monetary affairs seems to be thoroughly 
allayed in financial circles, and what un- 


certainty did exist is overcome by the 
phenomenal cheapness of money and the 
abundance of loanable funds there is upon 
the market. Everything is moving alon 
easily and agreeably, and muney is avail- 
able at low rates to borrowers where good 
collateral is offered. The bond offerings 
to the Government have been quite free, 
but the amounts accepted have not been 
as large as was expected, a3 the Secretary 
of the Treasury is apparently unwilling to 
advance prices when the present easy 
condition’ of the market is considered. 
The rates of domestic exchange on New 
York continue favorable to the influx 
of money. The demand for time 
loans has been quite moderate, and 
the banks consequently are steadily in- 
creasing their surplus reserve, which in- 
dicates the apparent lethargy there is on 
the part of investors to develop such en- 
terprises as require money for that pur- 
pose. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been obtain- 
able at 14@2 per cent. Commercial paper 
has been in good request, but the offer- 
ings continue moderate. First-class bills 
with sixty or ninety days to run have 
been taken at 44@5} per cent. discount, 
four months at 5@53, and good single- 
named paper at 54@6}. 
STOCK MARKET. 

With the constant accumulation of un- 
employed money and the pressure there 
is for investment in the money market, 
it would seem that the stock market 
would attract investors more than it does. 
The bullish sentiment that prevailed last 
week has given way to an easier tenden- 
cy and irregular fluctuations, which 
shows the difficulty of sustaining an ad- 
vance in values where the hand of the 
manipulator is perceptible. The public 
have been shorn so often that their trust 
in the managers of the Jarge railroud in- 
terests of the country is considerably sha- 
ken, hence their reluctance to take hold. 
There was every prospect of a continued 
advance in stocks last week as the result 
of confidence in the future, but the reac- 
tion shows there was only a poor 
support, and that the movement 
amounted to little else than a flurry. 
What the future has in store is difficult to 
predict, as the bears claim that the trunk 
lines are going to have a fight and that a 
lower level of prices will be reached; 
while on the bull side it is pointed out 
that the bears have been pounding the 
market with ail sorts of bad news and 
that a little good news would be naturally 
expected now. Should such a result be 
attained, it is claimed the public would 
be more likely to buy ona rising market, 
and that prices would advance. 

U. S. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
firm, with a fair demand. The elosing 
quotations were as follows: 


a. Asked. 
46s. 1891. Registered..... ............. 1067 





444s. 189). Coupon... . ......... wee 108 
GE, Bite MORMIEOEOD ..... cccccccceccossoces 126% 127 
OR a 12654 126% 
SIT GB 0.0. cecccceceese evens 121 we 
I OR En céene seccesens wseus 123 
OUPPOMCH GR. NEw. ccccccs c-cccccccce 12h 
SN I Bt a dcvccsdveassctoewsec 128 
PE SI dd kee cacndcasseciéccns 150 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$4.026,600. The banks now hold $22,196,- 
675 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $1,143,600, an increase 
in specie of $3.484,800, an increase in legal 
tenders of $1,701,500, an increase in de- 
posits of $4,638,800, and a decrease in 
circulation of $3,900. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following are the closing quotations 

on Bank Stocks: 
















Bid. Aske ad. Bid. Asked, 
America.. 2 Mechanics’.... ..16 
American Ex. Mercantile .. .. 
Asbury rare. Merchants’ ..... 
Bowery Na Merchants’ Ex...1 
Butch’ 8 &Drov Market........ 
presew ay. Mech’s & Trad 
Chase......... vs Metropolitan 
Cc a 168 | Metropolis. 
Corn Exchange. 197 — |Nassau...... 
Chemical.......: 400 2800 |New Y 





0 e York. 
Central Nat’l.... 132 | Ninth Nat’l... 
Continental. evcec he 


a 
130 |North America..132 














enaas tana — {North River..... a7 142 
Chatham .. — !New York Co....210 
Citizens’..........40 150 |N. Y. Nat’) Ex...120 12% 
East River....... mG =— |Oriental.......... UD) — 
Eleventh Ward..150 — /|Pacific. 160 —_ 
First Nat'l......20 — |Phoenix 138 
Fourth Nat 5 — |Park 170 
Fifth Ave.. ) — |Peoples’ 8&5 _ 
NS: tS) — ‘Republic. 148 
German Amer’n. 6 120 jShoe \ weather .143 140 
Gallatin 210 - Seaboard : Nat’ 1. i? - 
Germania.. 2 — |Second Nat’l..... 310 _ 
Gartield Seventh Nat’l....138 120 
Greenwich ° — |Stateof N’wY'rkllS 120 
Hanover 127 — jSt. Nicholas...... ill 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.357 S70 Trodeemen Dkeces 105 _ 
Irving 0 = | Third Nat’l...... 118 
Leathér Man’f...198 203) |Union “154s _ 
Manhattan...... 160 5 Unit’ iStateaNat 2¢0 C= 


165 
Madison Square. 1W0 105 ! West Side Bank.2W 
DIVIDENDS. 


The American Express Company bas 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable July 2d. 


12% The Mortgage Bank and Investment 
© Co. of Ipswich, Dakota, issues its certificates 
of deposit, paya oe one yest from date with farm- 
er’s secur notes deposited as collateral security. 
Write for references and full particulars. 














UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and inforMation concern- 
ing securities furnished on request “‘' ter personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons’ 
BANKERS, 
2 NASSAU STREET. New YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, fhe Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
sSrvans THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIDS LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


MISSOURI TRUST Co. 
CASH CAPITAL. $200,000, 


6 PER CENT. "CERT TEIED On ns. 











E T 

y fasoress Saale: at Chemical National Bank, New 

or y. 
wt loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 

est, 

Twelve years’ experience and $2,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody 

For particulars, address. Geo H. Warner, 30 State 
er ow York, orthecompany at SEDALIA, Mo. 

A. CRANDALL, Prest. G.L. “PAULHABER, Treas. 


“Pe Frenswors loan 
G18 hc Lois By 


Perfect title, absolute secu: ity, prompt payme o. 
ood character our invariable requirements, Col- 


ections free. Send od _—— with 
forms aoe peturenaes Ve stand West. 
\f 
MINNEAPOLIS, ( MINNESOTA. 
SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 

Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 
H.G. HARRISON, ;pempune. 
H. M. ans, VICE-PRESID 


NT. 
PERRY HARRISON. CASHIE 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, ASST.-CASHIER, 


Correspondence Selicited, 





8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Cityand Farm Mortgage Bonds to Net 2? to 
per ct, Title guaranteed by Title {nsurance, 
Small or large sums invested. 
Municipal, County, Water Works and 
Railway Bonds constantly on hand. 


Cc. C. GARLAND &CO., Bankers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Iy you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. We can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you to visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wisn to know about the great 
xzrowth and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 
call and see 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO.,, 
32 and 33 Farguecon Building, Dulath, 
Minn, 


©} | and One-half the 
Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money in Keal Estate and give contracts 
pep of we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good profits 
can be oe We a ree to return to you the 

















realize for our ciie ents a handsome profit. 
Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 





TO THE STOCKHOLDERS oF 


he 
Richmond TerminaiCo, 


HAVING been nominated to serve as Directors of 
the above company, we deem it necessary to outiing 
briefly the policy we intend te carry out in the event 
of our election as follows : 
First—We propose to make a thorough examination 
into the nnancial and physical condition of the Prop. 
erties of the Terminal system, and to render ade 
tailed report to the stockholders, immediately upog 
the conclusion of such examination. 
Second—We propose to do all in our power toward 
promoting harmony among the several railway sys. 
tems of the South, so that they may be ina Position 
to render proper assistance tothe development of 
Southern industries for the common benefit of both 
the railroads and the public; and so that they may 
no longer be compelled to waste a large portion of 
their resources in wars which are not only ruinous 
to the railroads but also in the highest degree injy. 
rious to the best interests of the public. 
Third—We propose to put a stop to the purehase 
by the Terminal Company, or any of its subordinate 
companies, of securities of railroads in which di. 
rectors of the Terminal Company, or any of its subs 
ordinate companies are personally interested. We 
need hardly add that we are utterly opposed to the 
purchase by the Terminal Company, of any interest 
inthe Georgia Central system or of any Georgia 
Company stock. 
Fourth—We propose to operate the railroads so ag 
to serve allon just and equal terms, and on sound 
railroad principles, without discrimination in the in. 
terest of favored individuals or favored localities in 
order to serve the private ends of directors or of their 
friends; in other words we propose to operate the 
railroads of the Terminal System for the benefit of 
the stockholders and the public, and not for the pri- 
vate benefit of the directors. 

¥. B, Clarke, 
August Belmont, Jr.. neem g 3 Keppler, 
E. W. Clarke, Fred’k N. Lawrence, 
Robert Colgate, Emanuel Lehman, 
W.S. Gurnee, Wi'liam Libbey, 
H. B. Hollins, F. H. Lovell, 
John Hone, Jr., Isaac L. Rice, 
Thomas Janney, Alfred Lee Tyler. 


All stockholders who favor the above principle 
and desire to vote for the above-named Board at the 
approaohing election on May 3lst next, are requested 
to TRANSFER THEIR STOCK WITHOUT DELAY 
INTO THE{R OWN NAMES AND SEND THEIR 
PROXIES TO ANY OF THE ABOVE-NAMED, at 
the FARMERS’ LOANAND TRUST COMPANY, ® 
William St., New York City. 


Attention is called to the fact that stockholders 
who have not transferred their stock lose their vote, 
or may nave the same voted against their wishes. 

wren KHOLDERS ARE ALSO _ SPECIALLY 

ARNED AGAINST ALLOWING THEIR STOCK 
TO BE LOANED FOR EL.ECTION PURPOSES. 

As the books close on Friday next, May ‘8th, stock- 
hosters should give these matters their personal at- 
tention 

NO_STOC KHOLDER SHOULD NEGLECT TO 
CAST HIS VOTE, as 225.001 shares are necessary to 
ones s quorum, without which the meetiag can- 
not " 


~ REORGANIZATION 
OF THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, 


23 WALL STREET. : 
New YorK, May 9th, i388 § 
Holders, representing a total of about 90 per cent, 

of the stock and bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND 

OHIO RAILWAY CO. affected by the plan of reor- 

ganization, having accepted the provisions of the 

REORGANIZATION AGREEMENT DATED FEB. 

ith, 1888, notice is hereby given to holders of out- 

standing securities that the same may still be de- 
posited with DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 23 WALL 

ST., NEW YORK, on paymentor the penalties speci- 

fied in our circular of April 4th, 1288, copies of which 

may be obtained on application. 

The privilege of depositing securities as above, 
will be terminated by the committee, in its discretion, 
without further notice, and after such termination no 
deposits will be received. 

Notice is also given that the third installment of 
25 per cent. of the assessment on all classes of stock 
deposited under said agreement is called, and will be 
payabie at the office of DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 
ON JUNE 4th, 1888. Depositors are requested to 
present their reorganization receipts that such pay- 
ment, when made, may be endorsed thereon. 


Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
DEPOSITARIES, 


‘ Commuttee. 


COSTER 
CROSS 
THOMAS, | 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
ot Des Moines, lowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
cent ey oe it coun Se favioo) secured 


by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Coss of New York. Abundant 


peterences. masicienies nail 
M. HUNTER, 





Cc. & R. » 
Real Estate, 


MORTGAGE LOANS; 
DULUTH, MINN, 


Correspondence spoten. Refer to American Ex- 
change Bank, Dulut 





NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. surplus, $125,000, 
First Mortgage Real] Kstate Loans made and guaran- 
tees. Long Time Debentures issued by the ~~ 
ny. secured Soy First slostgages, held by trustees. In- 
terest neyabte atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. ‘rite for particulars. 
46. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 

. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. C. P. WEBSTER, "Cashier. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loansand Investments. 





— eee ae 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACOOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 


LITHUGRAPHER 


Supplics Business Firms, Cor erations. 
&c., with every variety of workin a 
lines, Complete outfit» of first-class Statio f 
ery for new offices immediately delivere¢- 


(Hanover Squure), N.Y. 





Corres pondence Invited; 


Willan shed 






Refere! 
Inve 





Bal 

Cit 
State, 
Mone 
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KANSAS FARM A 
LOANS. 


Best of security: 15 years’ successful experience; 

$3,000,000 loaned ; not a dollar of interest or principa 

Jost to investors ; best of reference all through the 

East. Send to the 

§,L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 0O0., 
Wichita, Kansas, 


tor their circular giving full information about Kan- 
aoent Kon™' Kansas mortgages. 


6% 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street. N. Y. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 





THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST co. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $!,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


20. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Rank, Lawrence. Kan., Prest 
@. W. E. GriFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
oe e, Kansas, General Manager 
P.M. Perkins, Ist Vice-Pres. M. V. B. BULL, 2d Vice. Pres. 
Pp. £. EMERY, “——. . H. PRRKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Tr easurer. 


BR ANCH OFFICES. 


ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E. 
bh LS uy. City_ WM. T. PRaTT, Manager. 


HERES . R.C. COLiis, Agent. 
ims an ate pair. ADA., PA, FRANK SKINNER, Mnr, 
Write for ‘full inform: ition. 


L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawre>ce, Kansas, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also yy on business and residence properties 
, 2 oe Moines. For particulars and references. ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,. 
Des Moines, " 
ar, R. E. Perpenter 38 Park Row 
Waward Rorsvthe, hes | Watnae Street. Phila. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Country Property Bought, 
Sold and Exchange 
Sate, C ity, Coanty yw School Bonds 
ugoat an 
Money Invested.<S a nd10 per cent, Loans 
egot ated Promp 
Relettonone All the C ae Banks. 


025 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 
o FIRST 
MORTCACE LOANS 


fe 
GUARANTEED 


improved Farms and choice City Property in 
tae Golden Belt of the State < © vesmen Loans taken 
only from tried customers 0 


OUNTY BANK, 
ea ASN ry of the County. 
ptr ALS $250,000. 

N.C.ME th ah Preoiden? Ness City, Kan 
an ais the strongest banking institu- 
ox in Central Kansas. only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of pro; 

For illustrated Han “book ae full information, 
apply to Eastern Office, 40 W St., Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS 
First 
mae 


AOMDS. ROBERTSON & 60. 
KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Paid-ap Capital and Surplas, $560,000. 








$1,500,000 
Loaned without 
Loss. 
Debenture Bonds 
6 per cent. 








Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 


gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
GEO. Cc, gery Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t»Sec’y. 
Topeka, Kan, 101 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass. 


N. Y, Agency, HAYES & co., 


os. o. 1 Broadway. 





7% INTEREST 


THE U.S, LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives a stock BONUS 
OF 8500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 


Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,600 
PI viv cdonescedadingcsscianest 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 60,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments at a liberal rate 
interest, Address 


CHAS. A. FENN, Treasurer, 
96 Broadway and 6 Wall St,, New York, 


6 THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York. 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





L ALL GUARANTEED. 
D Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
e 


Send for full information and references. 


A sou — gue PER CENT 


rannum firstmort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Corresp Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most tiourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% — Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar First Mortgages, and also by the 


ital of the issuing Com 
THE EASTERN BANKING OOMPANY. 


44 ERN Street, menos 
Francis A. Osborn, Pres. Edw. T. Merrihew. Treas. 


catHE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 
a abies Aesth hacetnite: 
aplitos BROADWAY. New tore’ 


THE EAnOeS LOAN AND INVESTMENT CO., 
VICHITA, KANSAS 


Farm semi City Mortgages County 
onds always on hand for luvestors, 

of Interest and prineipal collected 

I Jy %, and remitted without charge. 
In a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated ey 400 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreciosure has been nfade and not 

one dollar of vrincipai or interest lost. 

N.F. meine » éaeen 
- RU UTAN, . Secretary. 


3 y de On Hane 
SAFE DEPOSIT gtd 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
a ye by the Western Loan and Trust Company. 

‘ash Capital and Surplus, $450,000. 

This Company was organized in 1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our representative before we 
=e e the loan 

For full information and references apply to 
w, W. McDONALD, President, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office, No. 2 Wall St., N.Y. 


Five Year Investments at 


7%. 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and security 
reinforced by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 
pany. 

Authorized Capical, | $250,0 

pe tes: $100,000. 

Also seen Low at 1-2 per cent secured by 
posit of first mortage loans. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: Seane FORKS, DAK. 
EASTERN OFFICE: RATTLEBORO, VT 
Ww rite us for particulars. 


; SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 te Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiatea by the W. B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Evomoe payment of Principal and Interest Coupons 
ade and remitted to lender without charge. 
BEST L OCA TION INTHE UNION, Fifteen 
Years’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B, CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 


GUARANTEED Rael GEs 
7% *'DEBENTURE BONDS 7% 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, “Corsicana, 


ost’), fully paid $300,0 Surplus $34,- 
16 years, experience. a dol lar lost. 
O INVEST aR. 
If strength wm aie in investments have weight 
weg we invite you to examine carefully our ae 
of do 




































tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 
ity, Ba and iaterest of all loans payable in 
New York City. New York Office, 100 Broadway. 
ABRAM. 8. UNDERHILL, Manager. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


a company isa legal depositery for m pase 
| into gga and is authorized to act us peardien 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin one 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depositorv for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

GEO. HENRY WARREN, 

GEORGE BLIss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 

CHARLES S. SMITH, 

ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 

Albany. ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LovuIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
7 PERCT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE 1M- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS NAT'L BANK N.Y, 
The Guaranty Investment Company, 


OF ATCHISUN, KAN., Eastern Office, 191 Broadway 
Capital, $250, 00. "Total ne ay $500,000. 
Investors purchasing our securities have carefully 
placed and well-secured mo: Lae For full infor- 
mation and our monthly bulleti eal! i mn or ad- 
dress THE GUARANTY INV NT CO., 
191 oubeur New York. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 


” All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc 


ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 


An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Funds. 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low. 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 








ROW Tax N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE S. HART, Vice-Preside 
JAMES 3. vTHURSTOM, Sec’ y and Treas 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, GRANVILLE. AWwes 


oan 2 D. 
49 Ros 
‘ALEX. G. BL 
BLIAS ¢ “BENEDICT, 
WM. - 


‘rk Ss 8. 
THOMAS L. WATSON, GEORGE A. EVANS 
JULES ALDI CHARLES, PARSONS, 
WALLACE C. ANDR 


ANEW F FEATURE 


For Investors to 


84 GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner Investment Co,, of Ransas City, Mo, 
WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 


Paid-ge ndivided & S306,000, Surplus and 
ded Pre ts $851,364.48), 


PANY OF BosTOoN that 25 er cent, of its face value 
is covered ty deposit with them 


ANTEED STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass. Hospital Life Co, B’ld’g, 50 State 8t., Boston, 


SOO rest “Sos 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 





We only handle bonds that are well 
secured ; and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co. 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
KANSAS CITY MO. 


THF MIDDLESEX | BANKING co 
Ca ita stooky Bald u Peper woh ek 
EBENTURE 








Banks. Chartered 1872. The 


standing Li by 
pg 512 Walnu 


a 





§*: GUARANTEED, 

roar aeereene J 

FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY y 
IN KANSAS 

Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 


interest semi-annually, Col- 
d and remitted free of cost. 







gave You, MONEY 
INVEST ! Write to 


AMPLE SECURITY AT [* 
ES) JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


100 000 Pioneer Kan, Mortgage Loan Firm 


A 4 their Investors’ Guide free, and 
read the profitable aa of 
the patrors of this 
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DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
AMEKICAN EXPRESS  OOMPANE, 65 Broadway, ( 
Ne ORK, Ma ay 9th, 1888. 

HE G0A4BD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPA- 
ny has this day declared a dividend of Three 

bg $3.10) pe per share, payable on and after the 2d 

uly pi 
ne transfer Pinot will be ciosed_ on the 9th day of 
June at 12 o’clock, M.,and reopened on the 3d day of 
July next. By order of the Board. 

.J.N. KNAPP, Secretary. 











Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


A DECIDED improvement has been ex- 
perienced in the business activity of the 
market for dry goods during the past 
week, and the demand for various lines 
has shown a very satisfactory increase. 
The development has been stimulated by 
the favorable weather and the opening of 
the water freightways of the country 
thereby increasing the facilities for mov- 
ing goods and securing lower freight 
rates to large shippers. Conservative in- 
fluences still continue to predominate in 
the dealings of the trade and buyers 
manifest no inclination to anticipate the 
needs of the consumer outside of the im- 
mediatedemand. This speaks well for the 
condition of stocks in the hands of the dis- 
tributer as well as the retailer, when the 
present movement of goods is taken 
into consideration, as it indicates that 
the supply is satisfactorily absorbed 
by the legitimate demand, and that there 
is very little surplus on hand to necessi- 
tate forced sales. True, there are many 
who complain of small profits and less 
business than in furmer years; but there 
are advantages in the present condition 
of affairs that seem to be overlooked. 
The failures are less in number; collec- 
tions are more prompt, and the trade now 
enjoys a better financial conditicn than 
has been experienced in many years. 
Toe operations in staple cotton goods 
were quite large at current prices and it 
is believed that ‘‘ rock-bottom” has been 
reached in reference to values in this de- 
partment. There was a good inquiry for 
some descriptions of fall goods, and the 
re-order demand for seasonable fabrics 
was of such proportions that general 
satisfaction was expressed in regard to 
the volume of business for the week. The 
indications favor the probability of an 
advance in prices on all staple goods as 
the market displays a strong undertcne 
with the tendencies in that direction. 


COTTON GOODS GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 

There has been considerable business 
done in a quiet way in the cotton goods 
department of the trade during the week 
and large lots of brown sheetings, etc., 
have been ordered for future delivery, as 
it is believed that prices are not likely to 
rule lower while stocks in first hands are 
so small that it may be difficult to secure 
deliveries when wanted. Bleached shirt- 
ings and wide sheetings are in fair de- 
mand, and large sales of fine shirtings 
and medium fine wide sheetings have 
been made, - Corset jeans and sateens are 
in moderate request, and agents report a 
good business in flat-fold cambrics at 
ruling rates, which are firmly main- 
tained. For colored cottons, as denims. 
cheviots, ticks, dyed duck, etc., there is 
a steady demand. There has been a fair 
reorder demand for dress ginghams, 
cords, seersuckers, chambrays, ~ fine 
Scotch zephyrs, etc., and crinkles were 
in limited request by jobbers and 
clothiers. Staple checks and fancies 
were in moderate demand, and the best 
standard makes are well sold up and 
steady ix price. Jobbers are doing a fair 
business in the various descriptions of 
woven ‘‘ wash goods,” and their stocks 
are in excellent shape as a rule. For 
seasonable kinds of dress goods the de- 
mand at first hands was chiefly of a 
hand-to-mouth character, and the job- 
bing trade was only moderate. Fall and 
winter fabrics command a fair share of 
attention, and very fair orders for all- 
wool, worsted and fancy cotton makes 
are being received by the commission 
houses through salesmen on the road. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


The department for woolens is quiet 
and but few orders of any size have been 
booked. The demand shows no improve- 
ment over the past two or three weeks. 
Deliveries on back orders seem to be the 
order of the day in most lines of goods. 
Cloakings in the attractive styles receive 
some attention. Kentucky jeans remain 
steady. Orders for dress fabrics for the 
coming season’s distribution still run 
somewhat unevenly, the returns from 
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salesmen on the road, as _ well as the ope- 
rations of local jobbers, indicating a-con- 
tinued cautious tendency.  Piece-dyed 
goods appear to receive the greater at- 
tenticn, but it is believed that fancies 
will do better later on. There was only 
a moderate business in summer under- 
wear and cotton hosiery. Ladies and 
misses’ Jersey vests were in fair demand. 
Wool hosiery was in moderate demand 
for future delivery, as were popular 
makes of wool and heavy merino under- 
wear adapted to the fall trade. Fancy 
knit woolens, cardigans and Jerseys com- 
mand a fair share of attention, and 
prices remain steady. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


The foreign goods department is quiet, 
there being no incentive to activity. Buy- 
ers contine their purchases to immediate 
wants and the sales are less in compari- 
son than they were this time last year. 
In the ribbon department there is a good 
business and the numerous orders have 
pretty well absorbed some of the most de- 
sirable styles and colors. Broad silks 
are in strictly moderate request, season- 
able goods being wanted in small quanti- 
ties only, while buyers appear rather 
backward in the matter of placing orders 
for the fall and winter trade. Velvets, 
plushes and satins continue very slow, 
There is about the average trade for the 
season in housekeeping and other linens. 
Laces and embroideries are moving toa 
fair extent, but the purchases are mainly 
of a hand-to mouth character. Hosiery 
and fabric gloves remainrather dull. The 
imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 

For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered atthe port... $1,851,197 $1,695,443 
Thrown on market.... 1,767,353 1,660,000 

Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port... 
Thrown on market.... 


62,922,225 


52,766,065 


48,995,214 
49,698,203 








READING ‘NOTICES. 


oo "EL L;I WAN iT TO KN [OW} _ 


WELL; you shall know if you want to. One postal 
ecard, price one cent, will bring the knowledge. 
tK.nowledge avout Perfected Oxygen, which every- 
body is inquiring about. Most wonderful curative 
and vitalizing agent known to science. Cures the 
Most stubborn chronic diseases. Write to Walter C. 
Browning, M.D., 125 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Free and full information from | him by mail.—Adv. 





Messrs. C. C. GARLAND & CO., bankers, of Min- 
beapolis, Minn., offer six and eight per cent. city and 
farm mortgaze bond:, the title being guaranteed by 
the Title insurance Co. ‘They also deal in other 
securities which pay good interest and which are be- 
lieved to be pertectiy safe and sound. Write them 
for further information. 


AL L ‘KL N Ds < OF SPORTS 

THE JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN COMPANY, of Chi- 
cago, Lilinois, is une of the largest dealers in sporting 
goods inthe United states. Eve rything for tennis, 
croquet, buse ball, boating, fishing, huating, and, in 
fact, everything required for all indoor and outdoor 
sports is dealt in largely by the avove-named firm. 

hey have the best goods atthe lowest prices, and we 
feel sure that any of our readers who are in nee of 
anything in this line will not go amiss ia sending to 
them for their iilustr ited catalog and pri ice list. 

ijenenineamee. 





MESSRS. RICHARDSON, Day & Co., at Duluth, 
Minn., show contidence in themselves by offering to 
invest money for Eastern parties in real estate, tuk- 
ing the title in the name of the investor, holding the 
same until a fair profit can be realized, and then re- 
turning to the investor the principal with eight per 
cent. inte. est and one-half of the profits above that, 
reserving for themselves the other half of the profits. 
Duluth is a bustling, thriving city, and, so far as one 
can judge, is bound to grow fur many years to come. 

pane 


INSIDE SLIDING BLINDS. 


Mr, WILLIAM WIL! ER, of Milwaukee, Wis., is the 
manufacturer of Willer’s patent inside sliding blinds, 
rolling and staticnary slats, sliding window screens 
and doors. An examination of the inside sliding 
blinds will convince any one in a moment that they 
are in every way superior to the old style of inside 
blinds. They are more durable, look much 
better,can be taken out by any one in a moment to be 
cleaned, are made in all kinds of woods and are very 
cheap. Ar. Willer’s catalog, which he will take 

leasure in sending to any address, should be in the 

ands of every architect, builder or individual who 
contemplates erecting a house, and is altogether very 
interesting even to the ordinary layman from the 
fact that it is gotten up in the most artistic style and 
is a thing of beauty. Every detail is carefully worked 
out to a scale and from the catalog an architect 
can give builder all the necessary specifications 
and details. 





= - ——— 

THE DAVI ID BRADLEY MANUFACTURING Co., of 
Chicagy, I11., is notonly one of the largest manufac- 
turers of plows, cultivators, rakes and other agricul- 
tural implements, but is one of the strongest tinaL- 
cially and most successful generally. They will take 
pleasure in sending their illustrated price list and 
cataloz to any address 3 upon application. 

— > 


DENVER, COLORADO. 

The growth of Denver has been simply marvelous: 
containing in 1860 a few log cabins and tents, its 
growth from that time has been steadily increasing 
and it is to-day growing as rapidly as at any time in 
its history. it now has a population of 9,000. The 
consequence is, it is one of the best points in the 
United States in which to loan money for legitimate 
business enterprises. 

Messrs. McIntosh and Mygatt, of 1615 Curtis Street, 
conduct a general banking business in all its branches, 
and it is perhaps safe to say that their deposits are 
larger than that of any other private banking-house 
in Colorado. They make a specialty of real-estate 
loans and investment securities, and they claim that 
their loans are of the most conservative kind—all 
property upon which they loan funds being per- 
sonally examined by one “of the partners. ‘The se- 
curity being unquestioned, investments in real estate 
have almost unitormly proved exceedingly remunera- 
tive. They tell us that they never have had a default 
of their interest or principal in any real-estate loan 
they have ever made. Giving as they dototheirclients 
the full benefit of all the interest received by them 
and receiving their compensation from the borrower, 
it is no wonder that they bave customers in almost 
every state of the Union. They will take pleasure in 
sending their referencee and other interesting mat- 
ter to any of our readers upon request. 





O’NEILL’S 
IMMENSE ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE BUSINESS OF A FAMOUS HOUSE. 

“ WHATEVER you do let it be done with all your 
might.”” This advice has been tried and proven good 
in more ways than one. It has been and will be the 
dominant principle of every business man’s success. 
This is especially seen in the phenomenal growth 
of the large Dry-goods house of H. O’Neill & Co., 
Sixth Avenue and ‘0th to 21st Street. 

Ccmmencing in 1870 with one small store, addition 
after addition was made until it was absolutely nec- 
essary to take in the whole block on Sixth Avenue. 

In May,1887, the demolition of the old structure facing 
on the avenue was commenced. and in the short space 
of six months, a magnificent building with an artistic 
front rose and is to-day one of the wonders of the 
city, It is located in the very center of the retail 
business and is a grand example of what may be ac- 
complished by energy and pluck. To step inside is 
to be a.nazed by the seeming wilderness of aisles and 
columns stretching off in every direction, and to 
thread one’s way through the throngs that are con- 
stantly going and coming, laden and unladen, re- 
minds one of a busy hive of bees. 

On close inspection we find all the accommoda- 
tions necessary to the comfort of customers and 
the expeditious dispatch of business. Elevators at 
convenient points are continually running from the 
basement to the top floor carrying passengers tothe 
different departments. 

As to the disvlay of goods it is almost beyond 
description. One section of the first floor is devoted 
to the sale of untrimmed hats and children’s 
trimmed hats. On one continuous counter, a block 
and a half long, every shape, style and quality of 
hat that is at all seasonable will there be found. 

Another section is devoted to .Flowers and 
Feathers—a perfect bower. The flowers are such ex- 
cellent counterfeits that they only lack their per- 
fume. 

The next Department contains products from the 
famous looms of Europe, including India Dress 
Goods and tine fabrics of every quality and price, 
Dress Silks, Satins, Velvets, Plushes and Ribbons. 

The Glove counter is one moving panorama from 
8 A.M.to 6 P.M.; the counter is always beseiged by 
eager purchasers. 

Time and space fail us to describe the many at- 
tractions on this floor; suffice it to say that for laces, 
umbrellas, canes, embroidery, hosiery, underwear, 
fancy goods, dress trimmings, silverware, toilet 
articles and buttons, H. O'Neill & Co. cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Taking the elevator to the second floor we are ush- 
ered into a luxurious drawing-room known as the 
Millinery Parlor. It certainly is artisticaily and ele- 
gantly furnished onevery side. Massive cases of fine 
old mahogany and beveled plate glass; your feet sink- 
ing into the soft pile of an Axminster carpet; the 
walls decorated with fine tapestry: the ceiling laid 
with a choice pattern of Japanese leather, decorated, 
the windows covered with unique designs of stained 
giass, admitting a soft light, harmonizing with the 
other colors in the room; a cosy nook in one corner, 
nicely upholstered and ornamented with a large cir- 
cular table, surmounted with a pedestal upholding 
the patron Goddess Flora, showering her favors on 
ali within her reach; cabinets, tables, the array of 
trimmed bonnets and hats, all combine to nakeita 
veritable * Mecca" fur the ladies. The space outside 
the sacred precincts of the Goddess Flora is devoted 
to the sale of ladies’, misses’ and children’s Cloaks, 
Wraps, Costumes and Underwear; everything new 
and notable is to be found here. 

On the third fioor will be found Upholstery Goods, 
Curtains of every kind, Poles, shades, Artistic Fur- 
niture, Folding Beds, etc. Part of this floor is used 
for offices, where the pulse of this great house is felt. 

The fourth floor contains all the manufacturing 
rooms; the whirl of wheels and the ceaseless snip of 
the shears are heard from eight A.M. until late into 
the night. During this season of the year order after 
order is piling in until they are forced to work over- 
time to keep up with the immense volume of busi- 
ness. 

Last but pot least on this floor will be found the 
Mail Order Department. a vast business in itself, 
reaching hence ail over the country and to far-off 
Japan and the Isies of the sea. The volume of mail 
orders going through this department is larger in 
volume and value than that of some towns that have 
been dignified with the name of city. Single customers 
trade with H. O’ Neill & Co. through the * mail” every 
year to the extent of thousands of dollars, and have 
never yet seen the place nor have ever hada single 
cause of complaint, owing to the systematic working 
of this department; mail bag after mail bag leaves from 
this department every day to every part of the world. 
Customers trading with H. O’Neili & Co. through this 
medium of the mail are assured of satisfactory serv- 
ice. 

A large Catalog, illustrated, and descriptive of 
their vast stuck, is issued twice a year, April Ist and 
September Ist, for which the small sum of 10 cents is 
asked to pay for mailing, postage, etc. 

Resuming our tour we finally land in the base- 
ment; here will be found a department to delight 
every housekeeper. lron-ware, tin-ware, wooden- 
ware, trunks; kitchen, launiry and household furni- 
ture and sundries in abundance; in fact, everything 
that makes housekeeping a comfort. In the base 
ment is also the delivery department with its array 
of packers, clerk-, drivers — a perfect array under 
discipline. 

H. O'Neill & Co. make a special feature of deliver- 
ing paid parcels within 75 miles of New York City, 
free of charge. We have thus given a meager descrip- 
tion of a young. energetic house whose business rep- 
resents millions every year and whose working force 
is nearly 2,000 persons, showing us clearly that energy, 
capital and judgment will surely bring success. 





CITy propert in t. Paul and Duluth, —_—. has 

been rapid vancing in value, owing to the rapid 
rowth of these two egy and cqnesence® demand 
3 business purposes, Walsh 

with offices at St. Paul and “Duluth, finn. "and No, 18 

Wall Street, New York, offer loans on the above- 

| property bearing ‘six and seven per cent. in- 
rest, 


os 
- 


LIQUID COTTAGE COLORS. 


IT gives us psy oney to call the attention of 
our readers to the Chicage White Lead & Oil Co, of 
Chicago, Ill., manufa:turers of the celebrated Liquid 
Cottage Colors. These paints are putup in packages 
holding from a pint _to ay gallons in sixty-three 
different shades. They ave the very high- 
est recommendations from thousands of people who 
have used them in all parts of the United states. 
If your dealer does not keep them in stock, write to 

the Chicago White Lead & Oil Co. for their price list 
and color card, and oe will be surprised to see how 
| nal and beauti ully you can paint your build- 


"he Chicagu White Lead & Oil Co. is one of the 
largest and richest manufacturers in the business. 








THE Great Platte River traverses the State of Ne- 
braska from west to east, sweeping down in a grace- 
ful curve into the middle portion of the state to the 
second tier of counties from the Kansas state line. 
South of the Platte and nearly paraliel, the Re- 

ublican River runs for two-thirds of the distance 

rom west toeast. Fewof the Western States have 
so many large water-courses in addition to the 
almost innumerable small streams as the State of 
Nebraska. The soil is very deep and rich, and is 
highly productive of corn and all the cereals; grass 
is a great crop, and Nature seems to have done her 
best to fit it for perhaps the greatest agricultural and 
stock-growing state of the great West. A line drawn 
diagonally from the northeastern tothe seuthwest- 
ern a of the state, embraces in its lower portion a 
finely settled territory of intelligent, wide-awake 
pronle. In this section of the state, The Nebraska 

oan & Trust Co, of Hastings, Neb., one of the great 
financial institutions of L State, places its loans on 
improved realestate. the Company has acash capi- 
tal of five hundred thousand dollars with a surplus 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. It 
includes among its officers and directors the most. 
prominent financial and business men of Hastings 
and conducts its business of placing loans and in- 
vestments upon the most improved principles. In- 
vestors wishing to secure the highest rate of interest 
with maximum security. should by ali means write 
tothe Nebraska Loan & Trust Co. at Hastings, Neb., 
for their circulars and references. 


THE Fransworth Loan & Realty Co. have been do- 
ing business in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., for a 
numoper of years and offer for sale first mortgage 
loanson property in those cities earing from six to 
eight per cent. interest, which they claim meet all 
the requirements of a ‘perfect investment. involving 
portece title, absolute pocustey and prompt payment 

th of interest and princi ‘ipal. 


WIRE FENCING 


THE KELLY BARB WIRE Co., of 228 Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill., manufacture a wire fence of very su- 
perior construction. It has stren -. em. effec- 
tiveness. with a yielding barb which does not lacer- 
ate the stock. Farmers who desire an excellent 
fence at little cost should write to the company for 
illustrated circulars. 








THE JOHN WILKINSON CoO., of 55 State St., Chicago, 
Ill., dealers in sporting goods of all sorts and descr 
tions, offer the Chicago Air Kifle, which they fully 
Sparengee at very low prices, delivered in apy parc of 
ofthe United States. Their advertisement appears 
in this week's paper on the last page. 


NOTICE. 








my ty ERY MISSION AND VOUNG MEN’S 

HME, No. 36 Bowery, New York. Denations of 
Men’s aning. are very mucn needed at the Bowery 
Mission and Young Men’s Home. If those having 
such will drop a postal to the Sup't, 56 Bowery. they 
will be called for. J. WARD CHILDS, Sup’t. 


enol 
Conitulie KAS ¥ 


BLACK CHANTILLY 


LACE FLOUNCINGS, 


New and beautitul patterns re- 
ceived THIS WEEK. 











Proadevary KH 1th dt. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE OF 
BODY BRUSSELS 


AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


1.000 PIECES, A MANUFAC 4 RFR’S ENTIRE 
STOCK, JUST PURCHASED wT ENORMOUS 
SACRIFICE TO CLOSE OUT Qui LY, AT LESS 
THAN COST OF PRODUCTIO 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
FINE FANCY PATTERNS AND ts ne 
WHITE MATTINGS as LOW 


$5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS FO 
OFFICE es ‘1 ENDLESS ASSOR 


LACE CURTAINS, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VA- 
RIETY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 





SIXTH-AVE,, 13TH AND 14TH STS.N.Y, 








L. C. HOPKINS, 
President. 


JNO.J DONAL 
Vice-Pres’t and Treas, 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary \ 


Woolen System Co,: 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York, 


BRANCH) 199 Bragdway (Western 


; jon 
ing). New Y 
HOUSES:) 366 Fulton St, york and 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 


All manufactured of the finest and purest 
wool, according to the “ All-wool” System, 
and under the supervision of Dr. Gustay 
Jaeger, of Stuttgart, Germany. 

The garments are respectively and es. 
pecially adapted to men, women ang 
children, and are inherently conducive to 
health by virtue of the natural properties 
of the material; and with respect to com. 
fort, evenin the hottest weather, are fgr 
superior to all other kinds of under-cloth. 
ing. 

Catalogues, containing descriptions, illyg. 
trations, samples of materials, and a fu} 
price list, free by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or express, And 
letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr. Jacger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


5,000 ROLLS 


FRESH 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
Straw Mattings, 


From auction and regular stock, 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE, 


The above includes all jointed and seamless quali. 
ties and colorings, in beautiful designs (excep 
damask). 

We offer these goods at much less thah the cost of 
importation. 

ALSO, 

800 rolls, slightly damaged, from the lowest quality, 
at $4.00 per roll to $8.00 for the tinest imported, ip 
dark and solid colorings. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & ie 
250 CANALST., 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTRE ST., 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL. 


| We have an extensive mail- 
| order business throughout the 
UNITED STATES, sending 
| samples of goods, information 
about fabrics and quoting 
prices, thus enabling customers 
and correspondents in the most 
remote parts of the countr Be 
| buy dry goods at the lowest 
| ton prices, with the addition "— 
postal charges. We solicit cor- 
respondence and will send in- 
| structions how to shop through 
the mailsto any one mentioning 
this advertisement in “The In- 
dependent.” Address 


‘SHEPARD,NORWELL & COy 
Boston, Mass. 





























Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


FINE SHOES, 


287 FULTON ST. 
Rrooklyn, N.Y. 
The genuine Edwi 

C. Burt Shoe has full 

name stamped on lining 

and sole of each Shoe 

Catalogues sent 0D ap 

plication. 


KEEP COOL. 
SUMMER COOK STOVES. 
For Wood, Coal or Cobs. 
Cheaperand Safer.than Oil or Gasoline! 












wash, iron for entize family. bi 
save their cost in one season. 

ery farmer has waste fuel enous 
! to heat his house and cook h < 
The cobs frgm three acres of ara 
will run his cook stove. that 
\, stoves have refrigerator cases 
ecnfine the heat to its beg 

fore you buy elsew ere, 8€ 





one Ve — — sizes. 
Double pick GEO, H. 
__ Price, d 285_ poy ‘i Se ficane: 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
Gre reates' 


“for cat 
goons eae and 





Five cents a day to cook, bake” 
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Grand Street, N. Y. 
Straw - Goods 


FOR WHITSUNTIDE 


AND 


MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 


Misses’ DRESS HATS, in Leghorn and straw, 
trimmed ribbon bows, and ornaments on crown, long 
streamers, faced with silk velvet or lace, all colors, 
choice Shapes, at $3.49, $3.98, and $4.25. 

yiisses’ and children’s fully trimmed HATS, all 
colors. 34¢., 49c., 69c. and 79c. 

Misses’ uatrimmed HATS in new and choice com- 
pinations of straw and colors at 95c.: reduced from 
$1.%. 

Children’s HATS in all colors, new shapes, 8ic., 
$c. and 45c. 

Roagh and Ready HATS for ladies and misses, de- 
sirable shapes and colors at lic. each. 

One lot 300 dozen new shapes FANCY STRAW 
BRAIDS. all colors, 39c.; reduced from Sc. 

Mis3es’ Le shorn HATS, new shapes, 45c., 65¢c., Tdc. 
ard Sc. 

Imported Legborn FLOPS, $1.45, $1.65 and $1.75. 

LATEST SHAPES for LAPIES in FINE MILANS 
and FANCY BRAIDS. : 


THE CHESTERFIELD, 
MAY QUEEN, 
THE PELHAM. 


PARASOLS. 


500 Fancy Plaid Satin Coaching PARASOLS, Para- 
gon Frames, Fine Sticks and Tassels, very low, at 
$1.37. 

400 tine Silk UMBRELLAS, ?5-inch Paragon Frame, 
Gold and Silver handles, worth $4.75 at $2.49. 

250 fine lace-covered PARASOLS, special lots, at 
$2.25, $4.25, $5. 

300 Black Satin PARASOLS, trimmed with lace 
and lined with silk, at $1.87. 

Fine Faille Francaise PARASOLS, the very latest, 
$5.95. 

Best styles, Plain Satin Coaching PARASOLS | 
$1.25, $2, $2.50. 

Extra grades in Black lace-covered PARASOLS, 
$10 to $25. 

Misses’ and Children’s Fancy Coaching and Scal- 
loped-ed ge PARASOLS, 25c. to $5.50. 


MEN'S FURNISHING. 


300 dozen spring weight fine cashmere )} 
SHIRTS and DRAW ERS er tnecele- | 65c. 
brated Glendenning manufacture, f THE 
SET SOE Gs ok dsevespeseesepssevccects J GARMENT. 





the regular price being $1.25. We; 





%w dozen genuine C.G. French Balbriggan ) 49 
SHIRTS, in all sizes, short and wed | C. 
sleeves: also DRAWERS to match, never ) EACH. 
O08S less than 15 COMIS.......ccccccccccccccces 


19 dozen fancy striped cotton SHIRTS and ) 35 
DRAWERS, silk trimmed, pearl buttons, - C 


jinmehenasisoktanenaeiesewassqunentlio an \ EACH. 





dozen men's Fine Silk Knot SCARPS, light and 
dark grounds, in choice patte:ns, reduced from 50c. 
to Be. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


SIMPLYEVERY ARTICLE NEEDED IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD, FROM THE SMALLEST ARTICLE 
TO THE LARGEST ICE CHESTS, INCLUDING 
HARDWARE, CHINA AND GLASS WARE. FINE 
LINE LEEDS CROCKERY. 





BABY CARRIAGES IN UNLIMITED ASSORT- 
MENTs, 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROWPT 
ATTENTION, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309. 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, 


56 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, 
NEW YORK. 


WANAMAKER’S 


The Biggest Store in the World. 
The Biggest Dry Goods Store in 
America, 


You can write for what you want, and be served 
as well as if you came to the store 


Illustrated Catalogue 


FOR 


Summer of 1888 


Sent free to any address. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Hoiman Adjustable 

“Em Baby Carriage! 
Examine it and you will 

ey buy no other! mute SSto 


RGAN, 
bash Avause, 
Send pate 73: pa for Catalog. 











Ohicago, Ill, 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 24st St., N. Y. 








Numerous Bargains 
_ THIS WEEK. 





The Best Shapes aud Newest Braids 
IN 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
STRAW HATS 
and BONNETS. 


1,000 dozen Fine Milans, all colors, 
48c.3; worth $1.25. 


Fine French Flowers 
IN 


SPRAYS, BUNCHES OR WREATHS, 
RIBBONS, 


All Colors and Combinations. 


GLOVES, LACES 
And Made-Up Lace Goods, 


Sun Umbrellas 
and Parasols. 
Hosiery and 
Underwear. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS AND BUTTONS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
AND CURTAINS. 


Clesing out a Manufacturer’s 
Stock Lace Curtains at halt price. 

250 pairs Chenille Curtains, $5.98 per 
pair; reduced from $9.50. 

1,000 Raw Silk and Chenille Table 
Covers, ali sizes. 

Tapestry for Furniture Covering at 
low prices. 


SMYRNA RUGS AT HALF PRICE. 


Fancy Chairs, Tables, Art Furniture 
and Bedding. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


White Goods, Linens, Damask, Tow- 
els, Crashes, Blankets, 

Comfortables, Quilts, Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases, for this week only. 


Housefurnishing. 


Trunks and Bags, 98c. to $18. 

Steamer Trunks an@@®€hairs. 

Clothes Baskets, 88c. 

Fancy Scrap and Work Baskets. 

Ice-Cream Freezers, the best $1.%4. 

Lawn Mowers, 12-in cut, $5.98; 10- 
inch, $5.25. 

Garden Hose and Reels and Watering 
Pots. 

Lawn Grass, Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds. 








Refrigerators, Water Coolers, Baby 
Carriages. 

SPECIAL SALE HOUSE- 
CLEANING ARTICLES. 





Paid Parcels Delivered Within 75 Miles 
of New York Free of Charge. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 





6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street. 


On Monday we will offer the balance 


of our 


Paris Wraps, 


Comprising all the Best Novelties, at 
the following prices: $19.75, $25.00, 
$37.50, $49.00 and $59.00; less than 
one-half former prices. 

375 fine Domestic Wraps, beaded all 
over or trimmed with fine jet and 
fringe to match, $11.75. $14.75 and 
$16.75. 

1,000 imported Beaded Capes, silk 
lined, $3.98, $4.98 and $7.25; actual! 
value, $7.75 to $13.75. 


Ladies’ Mourning Wraps 
a specialty. 


2,000 imported Ladies plain and 
striped Cloth Jackets, black and cole 
ored, trimmed with gold or silver braid, 
$4.98, worth $8.75. 

3,500 fine imported Ladies’ Jackets, 
black and all new shades, unlined 
and lined with silk or satin, plain and 
and braided, $7.75, $9.75 and $11.75; 
prices last week $12.75 to $25.00, 

Fine Cloth Newmarkets, $4.98 to 
$12.75. 

15,000 dollars’ worth of Ladies’ im- 
ported Jersey Waists, plain and braid- 
ed, $1.75 to $3.75; cost $3.25 to $8.75 
to import. 

Ladies’ Cloth Suits, a variety of ma- 
terials, $9.75, $14.75 and $19.75. 

40 imported Costumes, $59,00,87 9.00, 
$98.00; one-third their eost. 

Ladies’ Black and White 
Dresses, 

Ladies’ White Suits, Gingham, Sateen 
and Foulard Suits at low prices. 


Black Dress Goods 


All-wool Albatross Cloths, 40 inches 
wide, 45c.3 worth 60c. per yard. 

Allewool Merino Coupoure, 40 inches 
wide, 50c.3; worth 75c. 

Priestly’s Silk Warp Henrietta Cloths, 
41 inches wide, $1.00 per yard; worth 
$1.35. 

The above goods are positive bar- 


Lace 


gains, and worthy your special at- 


tention. 


SILKS. 


Printed India Silks, 69c.; worth $1.00, 

Colored Surah Silks, all shades, 59c. 
worth 85c. | 

Black Surah Silks, 24 inches wide, 
69c. 


Oniers by Mail Receive Prompt At: 
tention, 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 





6th Ave, 20th to 21st Street. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


JONES, 


19TH STREET 


CORNER OF 


8TH AVENUE. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


CHOICE SPRING etre IN FLOOR COVER- 


WILTON VELVETS, 95c. up. 
BODY BRUSSELS, ¢. up. 
= PES HAS 


NGR 
COCOA MATTINGS- CHINA MATTINGS. 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
SPECIAL PRICES DAILY IN NEW GOODS. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, LINENS, 
GLOVES, RIBBONS, FANCY GOODS. 
JERSEY WAISTS. 


BLACK JERSFY WAISTS, COAT BACK, §0c. 
BLACK JERSEYS, a “AND FANCY VESTS 


CHILDREN’S SUrTe. 
200 FLANVEL SUITS, BLUE, BROWN, CARDI- 
AL. W vAISTS AND SKIRTS, RIMMED 


2 TO 4 YEA ARS. $1. Qh. 
TO 12 YEARS, $1.85. 
LADIES’ JACKETS. 
BLACK IMPORTED STOCKINET, $3. 90. 
LOTH JAC ae a SHADES. 
CHECK JACKET 8, BELL & EEVES, G ODS FAB- 


TAILOR MADE JACKET 
BLACK See HANDSOME ‘STYLES, 


BEADED CAPES 
LADIES’ CLOTH SUP Ps 
NEW STYLES AND. 2 OPLOnA. 





HAN a 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


On all paid pack: ages amounting to $5.00 or over to be 
delivered within 100 miles of New York. 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 


ORNER 19th Sf. AND Sth AVENUE 
at NEW YORK CITY. a 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 
James McCreery & Co. 


Invite attention to a Special Show- 
ing they will make this week ot 
High Noveltiesin Dress Silks. The 
most modern and approved 
Weaves are shown in the Oriental 
and Antique Classic Shades, that 
are now so essential for fashiona- 
ble Costumes. Exclusive Stylesin 
Rich Novelties where combina- 
tion costumes are desired. 

They willalso offer 24, 26 and 
28-inch Black Dress Velvets at 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per yard ; 
the previous price has been $2.00, 
$3.00 and $4.00. 

Address all orders, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
SUMMER HOMES FOR HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 
Beautifully Illustrated, Instructive and 
Readable. 


CONTAINING VALUABLE INFORMATION AS TO 


WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER, 


With a complete list of Summer Hotels and Boarding 
Houses: 











the Susquehanna V 
rondacks, in the Mohaw 
at saratoga and Lake George, 
and along the West Shore of the Hudson River. 
CONTAINS THE MOST COMPLETE MAP OF THE 
CATSKILLS EVER PUBLISHED, 
wre your address, with tive cents in stamps, to H. 
B. AGOE, General Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 363 


A, New York, and a copy will be mailed to 
you as soon as issued. 


Kelly Steel Barb 


WIRE FENCING! 
Yielding | STRENGTH, 










LACERATE 
STOCK! 


Is just as effective, weighs lighter per rod, 


Fine steel, GALVANIZED AND PAINTED. 


oes notcost much more than the common, 


Take Nothing Else. 


wire barb; is worth double. Why destroy R. 
horses with the cheap stuff sold by country mer- 
chants? Ifthe ** Kelly’’ is not kept in your place 
send direct to 


Kelly Barb Wire Co,, 


228 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDE RBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” oe oe Cabinets, C Tiases, Stands, etc 
Engravers’ TUR. 
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Jusurance. 
TRYING TO SLIP THROUGH THE 
FENCE. 


It has been more than once pointed 
out in these columns that there is 
no sort of business, recognized under 
the law, which offers such inducements 
and attractions to tricky and irresponsi- 
ble persons as does the assessment plan 
of insurance. Take the single fact that 
the working of this plan consists of only 
two things: persuading people to join, for 
which the alleged cheapness and the 
word *‘only” are found sufficient; next, 
sending out “notices” and receiving 
whatever members are willing to pay. 
What is done with the money, and 
whether the alleged deaths have actually 
occurred, the members have no means of 
knowing; all they know is that some per- 
son styling himself manager has sent 
them printed blanks calling for sundry 
few dollars, which they must elect to pay 
or not pay. If they decline, they ‘‘ lapse”; 
if they pay, they take their chances of 
ultimate recuperation. To say that when 
the manager feels like a summer trip, or 
when his wife wants a new carpet, he 
has only to fill out and mail * notice” 
that some member has died, is one of 
those blunt statements which agitate to 
the bottom the vocabularies of Our Soci- 
ety Journal and kindred publications ; 
but it is simply true. Neither business 
ability, nor reputation, nor any consider- 
able cash in hand, is required for the 
starting of a society; a good supply of 
audacity, a considerable activity, and a 
lack of moral sensitiveness, suffice, and 
certainly these requisites are easily found. 
How could it be imagined that such 
a field would be neglected by the 
host of adventurers who prey upon 
credulity? So long as the calls 
bring a response, the scheme works; 
when it ‘fails,’ failure is not the 
end of it—merely a change of name and a 
new start are required, and the game be- 
gins anew. The thing is so marvelous a 
confidence game that only the perennial 
gullibility of mankind continues it. The 
average man, in city or country, if a 
stranger should stop him in the street and 
ask the loan of two dollars, would refuse 
indignantly and would ask what there is 
in his appearance to justify mistaking 
him for a fool; yet this same average man 
will respond to the request for a loan 
when the stranger makes it by mail and 
calls it an assessment for a death, and will 
trustfully imagine himself insured there- 
by in the event of his own death, to oc- 
eur from ten to thirty years hence! 
Could absolutely unquestioning credulity 
go further? 

Of course, we must qualify the forego- 
ing alittle, and only a little. This is as- 
sessment insurance as it used to be, be- 
fore any statute sought to enforce upon 
it any responsibility and publicity. All 
that the associations, which called them- 
selves ‘‘ benevolent’ and were painful in 
humility during the legislative sessions 
and as soon as public attention was turn- 
ed toward them, wanted was to be let 
alone ; no official reports, no publicity, 
no ‘‘examinations,” for them—all they 
asked was to be allowed to go their own 
way unnoticed. Why they felt so is ob- 
vious, and they stoutly resisted being 
brought under cognizance of Jaw at all; 
but law did turn on the light somewhat, 
and did somewhat restrict their liberty 
of organization, and did somewhat super- 
vise and hold them accountable for their 
promises, There is much yet to be done 
in this direction, but something has been 
done already, and one effect is seen in the 
fact that no new associations were started 
in this state in 1887; there are still plenty 
of men who want an easy living, but 
their willingness is less favored by the 

law than it used to be. 

The foregoing—which it is well to re- 
peat once in a while, because it would 
not be appreciated and remembered by 
everybody if published every hour in the 
day—is suggested just now by a recent 
attempt to get into the tempting assess- 
ment field without going through the too 
narrow gate provided by thelaw. Par- 
ties calling themselves the Children’s En- 


dowment Association of Buffalo organ- 
ized for a purpose they thus describe: 

‘““The endowment of persons under the 
age of twenty-one as follows: upon the 
payment to the association by the parent or 
guardian of the minor of a stipulated con- 
sideration, the association issues its obli- 
gation to the parent or guardian for a sum 
therein specified, payable to the infant or 
parent or guardian forthe benefit of said 
infant upon his or her arriving at the age of 
twenty-one years.” 


This is plainly a form of insurance, 

and there are general laws under which 
organizations may be and _ have 
been effected for this and other 
insurance purposes. But in the 
desire to escape the conditions and re- 
sponsibilities provided for by such laws, 
these Buffalo parties attempted to avoid 
them outright, and they filed a certificate 
of organization under a law of 1875 ‘to 
provide for the organization and regula- 
tion of certain business corporations.” 
This law begins by providing that cor- 
porations may organize under it for any 
lawful business except certain things, 
among which are specified banking and 
insurance. That is, these men tried to 
avoid all laws relating to insurance, 
and tried to start under a law ex- 
pressly excluding insurance. Superin- 
tendent Maxwell, however, having laid 
the case before the Attorney-General and 
obtained his official opinion thereon, will 
proceed to dispose of the attempt. 
A few remarks of the Attorney-General 
in his opinion—procured, if you choose 
to think so, by the money of the wicked 
Old Line companies—may be profitably 
noted: 


‘““A few years ago the legislature ex 
perimented with a new kind of life insur- 
ance known as the co-operative method, and 
did not see fit to make the companies 
operating that form of insurance subject to 
the general insurance laws. The result has 
proved to be disastrous in the extreme, and 
to-day, as a result of such policy, there are 
many thousands of defrauded holders of the 
certificates of co-operative companies who 
are practically without relief. All the 
glaring and notorious evils that grew up 
under the so-called co-operative system of 
life insurance are possible, and by no means 
improbable, under the scheme of the en- 
dowment of minors proposed by this as- 
sociation. Yourdepartment had a nominal 
supervision of the co-operative companies, 
but if the assertion of this association has 
warrant in the law it isin no wise subject 
to your supervision. 


ee 


IN COLORADS. 


SoME days ago, when the shout of tri- 
umph was raised by the Mutual Reserve 
Fund over a probably distorted or incor- 
rect telegram relative to the exclusion of 
that Society from Colorado, we remem- 
bered that experience has shown the dan- 
ger of accepting any outgivings from 
that Society without confirmation, and 
accordingly wrote to Superintendent 
Kingsley, whose reply is as follows: 


DENVER, COL., May 7th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, NewYork. 

Gentlemen:—Your letter with clippings 
received. Theconclusions you have reached 
are entirely correct; the clipping was from 
the pen of a Mutual Reserve man, and I 
presume the Post notice was the same. 

The statement that I demanded an ad- 
vance payment on an examination to be 
made “‘some time in the future” and re- 
voked the company’s license on account of 
Mr. Harper’s refusal is utterly and atro- 
ciously false. I am preparing an answer to 
Mr. Harper’s charges, 1n which the whole 
correspondence will appear. This I will 
send you as soon as it is ready, and you can 
draw your own conclusions. 

The case heard in court was purely one 
of law—as to whether I had the power to 
revoke a license. The case, on account of 
my absence from the city, was not properly 
presented, and the Judge, on the first hear- 
ing, said: “While there is testimony in 
this record that would probably justity the 
Insurance Superintendent in makinz his 
application to the Attorney-General for 
action under the law, for the action of the 
District Court to determine whether this 
insurance company should do business in 
this state, it is a matter unnecessary for me 
to pass upon at this time.” 

The Judge then goes on to rule that I 
should have asked for ap injunction in- 
stead of refusing a license. He bases his 





(see copy under another cover) which this 
Department holds can apply only to do- 
mestic corperations, and hence the opinion 
cannot be accepted as final. 
On request the Judge reopened the case 
and the Department’s view was finally 
presented at length. On this argument no 
decision has been reached. I expect the 
Judge to rule to-day, and if adverse I shall 
take the case to the Supreme Court. At 
the same time I shall present the facts to 
the Lower Court and ask for the injunc- 
tion hinted at in the first instance. 
I am obliged for your curtesy. Mr. 
Harper’s money seems to appeal to all 
ranks of the press and his charges have 
been circulated over two continents. My 
turn will come. 
Sincerely, 
D. P. KINGSLEY, 

Superintendent In8urance. 
The court’s action seems to have been 
similar, in effect,to the very common 
order, granted almost invariably as a 
matter of course, to ‘‘show cause” why 
an injunction should not be issued; this is 
merely a notice to the defendant to ap- 
pear, and Mr. Harper’s cause for outcry 
was hardly more as to its conclusiveness. 
The sections of the Colorado law referred 
to (providing for an application for an 
injunction and a receivership, in case of 
suspected insolvency) certainly favor the 
conclusion that they refer to home com- 
panies only; another section confers pow- 
er to revoke the certificate of an outside 
assessment society whenever the superin- 
tendent is satisfied that it is not paying 
its certificatesinfull. It is difficult tosee 
how, in face of thissection, his discretion 
to revoke can be disputed. 

Since the above was put in type the 
Weekly Underwriter comes to hand with 
the statement that the case has been re- 
heard and has been decided against Mr. 
Kingsley, solely on the ground that his 
mode of procedure was erroneous, and 
that he should have referred tl e matter 
to a court. The Colorado Act of April 
20th, 1887, refers expressly to assessment 
societies. Section 4 of that Act provides 
for a stoppage of further business by any 
association through the Attorney-General 
on motion of the Superintendent, when 
that official, ‘* on investigation. is satisfied 
that any corporation doing business in 
this state under this Act has exceeded its 
powers, failed to comply with any pro- 
vision of law, or is conducting business 
fraudulently.””’ This and several follow- 
ing sections palpably refer to home asso- 
ciations only, as they contain provisions 
for ‘‘ the removal of any officer,” for “ an 
order closing the business of the corpora- 
tion,” and for ‘“‘ appointing a receiver or 
trustee.” Section 8 prescribes the condi- 
tions of admission for outside associa- 
tions expressly, and when those are ful- 
filled, provides that 

‘The Superintendent of Insurance shall 
therefore issue or renew the authority of 
such corporation to do business in this 
state, and such authority shall be revoked 
whenever the Superintendent of Insurance, 
on investigation, is satisfied that such cor- 
poration is not paying, in accordance with 
the requirements of section5of this act, 
the amount named in its certificates in 
full.”’ 

This is the provision above referred to. 
Constructions may differ, and yet we do 
not see it specified what that must be by 
which the Superintendent is *‘ satisfied” 
as to that question of fact. *‘ Investiga- 
tion” is made a condition; but what 
sort of investigation? If a full official 
investigation in form, the language could 
have been ‘‘ on investigation as provided 
by section 6 of this act.’ And when the 
Superintendent avers—as in this case he 
does aver—that he sought to make an in- 
vestigation,and liberty todoso was refused 
except on conditions which would make 
it a sham, what then? 


OBIT@ARY NOTICE. 


WE are pained to record the death of 
Mr. Charles Jackson Martin, late Presi- 
dent of the Home? Insurance Company of 
New York, who died in Washington on 
the 9th inst. after an illness of very short 
duration. Mr. Martin, in February last, 
owing to advancing years and somewhat 
feeble health, resigned the presidency of 
the Home Insurance Company, which 
office he had held for thirty-four years. 
Me had been in the insurance business in 
New York for nearly or quite fifty years, 
and was one of the best known and most 
highly respected of the insurance frater- 
nity in this city. 

In the latter part of 1852, forty-five of 
the then prominent husinees men of this 
city organized the Continental Insurance 
Company. Some question and some little 
feeling arose over the selection of its 





conclusion on sections 4 and 6 of our law 


Hope became the Secretary of the Cop 
nental, and it began a very Prosperous 


who were anxious that other 

should be chosen for the Continenta} in 
expressing ‘their disappointment to one 
of their number, met with the rejoinder: 
‘*Why not organize another company; 
we need another and there is plenty of 
room for it to do a large business.” “The 
result was, a number of business mep 
were called together in consultation, the 
Home Insurance Company was organized 
and Mr. Chas. J. Martin was made its 
secretary. A gentleman from Hartforg 
was selected as president of the company 
but resigned after two years’ service, ang 
Mr. Martin was then elected President 
and has filled the office ever since until 
last winter. Mr. Martin ofren proudly 
referred to the fact that he wrote out in 
full, with his own hand, the first policy 
issued by the Home. 

Mr. Martin had great influence among 
underwriters in this city, and his advice 
was eagerly sought for and listened to 
with appreciation. He was an exceeding. 
ly genial, kindly and agreeable gentle. 
man. 
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1851. THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal) features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. Vv. B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850, 
72d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. lst) 1888, 








CASH CAPITAL........... ..+.- 4 se. 3 
Reserve for Reinsurance............ 1.1 r+ 
Reserve for all other liabilities...... 218,74 $ 
FD Ds wccnscces: cesoncceces cccce 335.938 
I sss cntactetscarmecsed $2.237,491 50 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protet.~ 
ion under the Guaranties of the 

NEW YORK SA Y EYP LAW, 

PETER NOTMAN, President, 

THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 

WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. OC, HOWE, Asst. See. 





: co, 
Wont: Cee Philadelphia, 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 

Cash capital...... i Genmetinntie weaanibasiinhis % 
Reserve for reinsurance.and all other claims.1,49.38 & 
Surplus over all Liabilities ....  ..,.... «+ 1577 B 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1888. . $2,401,956 
me THOS, H. MONTGOMERY. F'resident, 


— Continental. 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continents] } Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. / and No. 106 Broudway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585.904 05 
Reserve, ample forallclaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 


a 9:20,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,188S8, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


RICHARD A. McOURDY, 
MUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWAKD MARTIN, 





NO. L. RI . 
a JOHN H. REED, 
CHARLES. — aire 


D KAY, 
. W. CORL WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. H. SWAN. 
8. B. CHITTENDEN HENRY F, SPAULDING, 
JOHN H. EARLE, WM. A. SLATER. z 
JAMES FRASER LAWRENCE TURNUR 
URELIUS B. HULL. F, VAI, 


eh vee 


WM. G. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sec. Rrookiyn Dep't 


LLOYDS 


Plate Glass Insurance C0, 
No. 68 and 70 WILLIAM #T., N. ¥-+ 


STATEMENT. JAN. 1ST, /888. 





Cash Capttal..........cs..c0c00 $100,000 00 
Reserve Fund...............+++++ 118,907 00 
Wet Surplua...........0..000000 + 45,605 00 
eS ee dnétoninhail oc. 298,906 00 





officers. The result was that Mr. Geo. T. 


Insures Plate Glass against accidental breakage 
(fire excepted): - 


career. Some of the forty-five gentlemen 4 
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E MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
“RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
Geverid, but has always been the pioneer in all 
tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benefits. 
je new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 
are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
fs of death. 
_ ee Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 3 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders ,to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided amon, 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 
Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
aa $32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during same pe- 
riod, over 
$243,000,.000, 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according tothe 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 






Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five year Pe- 
ending Additions. 
TT ahd: ab vetweskghesiaeraaknesteheunenoaee $616 16 
1863 1,259 59 
1868 1,311 89 
13. 1,369 32 
1878... 1,317 04 
1883 1,318 00 
1885 (CWO YEATS)........+eeeeeeee 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend.... R 109 00 
i cnnasetéoecenssaecesvestscestnens $7,859 00 
nines kdastioedabeenacewieuns 5,000 00 
SY PUN cicesscccnserecnsevessss $12,839 00 
ci civiasnaspvesctccssepeede 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of 
Premiums received...............+++ 86,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 
thus making the policy self-sustaining. 

FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 


TEREST. 


TwoEndowmentClaimsLate- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 

In 871a well-known mercnant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on Septembe1 
lith, 1886,and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions 
1876. SOUS 64 
626 36 

526 34 

IN, oicccacesinesbabedanasebeugnsican $1,756 34 
I i ccakccstecateebenenseeennte 6,200 0C 


Total amount received $7,956 34 
This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 
The following shows the growth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten fears: 





Assets. Pre- New In- 
mtums surance. 

$84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
86,833,240 13,092,719 28,299,818 
£8,212,700 12,687,881 88,304,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 83,700,759 
4,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
106,912,245 13,457,928 87,820,597 
103,583,501 13,850,258 34,687,989 
108,481,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,965 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown 
results so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mu- 
tual Lite Company of New York, and no other com- 


, Panycan or does conduct business at so low a cost. 


The result is that the policy-holders get the profits. 
The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 

ten years, as well as those returned: 
Paid to | ag 


death 
claims, endow- 








Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from chased insurances 
policy-holders. and dividends. 
ist $14,060,158 41 $13,949,100 48 
18,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
12,687,881 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
13,850,258 43 13,928,062 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
- 15,624,720 66 13,129,103 74 
$134,840,371 06 $136,427,906 25 
The 4mount returned is 101 per cent. of that re- 


— tatved, 


ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, ¢ of Philadelphia, 


say MABBLE IRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
. 827-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PER PERPETUAL. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


CAPITA — oe eoecceeececcces erceecesscecescecce 


The y also 

BURGLARPROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
5 ra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; alee. desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. Reoms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......-.. $3,642,969 09 
ae. Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES ot eve gescrip- SAMMAET,, WR. cvcccceccscccccocccsoee ceeeee 1,417,600 18 

tion, including BONDS and STOOKS, PLATE, JE —_—_—_— 

ELRY, DEEDS, etc. , taken for SAFE "KEEPING, ON Total Marine Premiums.............+++ - $5,060,569 22 


SPECIAL GUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY. RECEIVED ON Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1887 to 3ist December, 1887..........+.+.5+ $3,672,331 21 
INCOME CO Eon REMITTED FOR A  aaeaeetmnaemmnans 
Losses paid during the same 
The Compan oct se EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- " 
TORS and G WA RDIANS, and RECEIV VE and EXE- OT ccccccsinscosegesecnes $1,599,468 25 
CUTE TRUSTS « of eve Returns of Premiums and 


description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 

separate and apart from the assets of th a 4 
As additional security. th the Company has Sag 
Trust capital of primarily responaitle for 


Expe: 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 





United States and State of New York 





their trust aelacaelane. Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559.100 00 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND. favaur KEPT Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GARIOE GB cccesccccdcccosccccsccseccse ee 474,439 88 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Preside 1,362,986 U7 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, ena hs charge of — 
ROBERT PAT ATTERSON, T as ata 
—— $12,237,283 35 








DIRECTORS: 
Stephen a em B. + om 


Edward W. Clark, Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


s A. Gr’ riscom, : Baward Steel, of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
eorge F er, omas Drake, 
Hear C. “Gite, Thomas McKean, legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from ‘which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be ts- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


John C. Bullitt. 
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THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home O“jice, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Beston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York, 


Cand © aR $250,000 09 
anuary Ist, ‘ 642,221 32 
2000 000 United States Gov ernment bonds deposited 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York for the protection of all the policy-holoers. 
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WwW, B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
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WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan<« 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtliandt St. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. Grasumn, Sec 
PS 18,199,265 
(etia:------:---- 188;383 a3 

Total Surplas......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Foutare in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies } pasticmeet te in the Annual) distri- 
bution of surplus, an t to the Massaehu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 

Cash surrender end paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every pee ~ A 

Pamphlets e: atory of o New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SOUARE BOSTON, 














Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 
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MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, - 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. STEBSINS, Actuary, 
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Old and Young. 


WHAT ANSWER? 


BY MARY 8. BACON, 








O SMILING Moon, ascending from the east, 
Silently sailing through a sapphire sky, 
Thou hast the secret of the singing stars, 
Of months and years, and turn of drifting 
tides: 
O tell me, thou so old and yet so young, 
Who see’st so much along thy shining way, 
Where are the peuirly gates of Paradise ? 
And do you look on eyes that once I loved, 
And watched, as for the coming of the day? 
O silent Moon! Sail softly now, swing low, 
I have a secret I would tell to thee. 


Break eager heart; eyes, let thy tears fall 
down; 
The smiling Moon must keep her secret 
still. 
GREELEY, COL. 
ee 


THE EAVESDROPPER. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
Part ITI. 

At last I arrived at my Club. I enter- 
ed the ground floor reading-room, just to 
see how things were going in one’s ab- 
sence, and how it was borne by one’s ac- 
quaintance. It seemed to be borne ad- 
mirably well; I could not suspect them 
of indifference, but attributed their ap- 
parent stoicism to resignation—their not 
saying a word about me to an unwilling- 
ness to lacerate each other’s bosoms by 
alluding to so painful a subject. Midas 
was asleep on the sofa, as usual, and little 
Mole patiently waiting for his waking, 
that he might get one of the many news- 
papers with which the other had made 
his bed, Simpkins was standing with his 
back to the fireplace (from which in win- 
ter he keeps the glow from many a shiv- 
ering fellow-creature), playing with his 
heavy gold watch-chain, and reading a 
morning paper. It was a paragraph 
about himself, I knew, and, as some 
would think, a highly complimentary 
one; yet it had been written by the man 
who knew most about him in all the 
world. 

The sporting men were whispering 
their dark secrets to one another in their 
customary corner. I bet myself, occa- 
sionally, and had won money of them; 
they would surely speak of me with re- 
spectful tenderness. I shimmered up to 
them in hopes to catch a word of sym- 
pathy. They were talking, not about 
**men and books,” but about horses and 
books. One of them asked ‘* How about 
the Cork? I hear he’s gone back in the 
betting.” ‘* Yes,” said another; “I’ve 
bet two to one “against his recovery. If 
he’s ‘ scratched’ it will net be the first 
time I have lost money by him ;” and 
then they all laughed; not one word 
about me. So vanish friendships made on 
the race-course. However, these were 
not my own familiar friends, such as I 
was about to meet at luncheon. 

I shimmered into the great Jining- 
room; at our favorite table Rawlings was 
already seated—first, as usual; if there is 
any delicacy on the bill, and only a little 
of it, he likes to make sure of it. He has 
not much appetite, poor fellow—* coats 
of the stomach not what they should be,” 
he tells us, confidentially; but, as Sey- 
mour says (who is a joker, and rather un- 
feeling), he makes up for it by his drinki- 
tite. He has his bottle of champagne be- 
fore him. Immediately opposite is my 
chair, turned back to show the place is 
reserved. This touches me; these are 
friends indeed; they don’t know when I 
may be coming back (if ever), but they 
are always prepared, it seems, for my re- 
ception. Emotion so overpowered me 
that, forgetting my peculiar position, I 
turned back the chair and sat down on 
it. Rawlings’s cheerful face at once be- 
came livid. He stared at me so earnest- 
ly that I almost thought he could see 
something—an idea which, as it happen- 
ed, also occurred to him. He murmured 
something to himself—some orison learnt 
in infancy, and in disuse for tifty years. 
Then, ‘‘ Waiter !”’. he exclaimed, ‘‘ take 
away this champagne.” 





‘* Ts it corked, sir?’ 
‘Hush! don’t say that,” he cried, in 


‘tones of inexplicable alarm. ‘‘ Never 


mention that word to me again.” 

Ihad never seen Rawlings so bad as 
this—in the middle of the day—and I was 
anxious to see what our friends would 
think of it. Dashwood and Seymour 
came in together, and took their seats, 
the one with severe complacency, as usu- 
al, as tho the whole world belonged 
to him, and its inhabitants were his 
slaves, the other with a careless indiffer- 
ence (also as usual), as tho he didn’t care 
one halfpenny whom it belonged to. 

‘Hullo, old man! Off your feed?’ 
exclaimed Dashwood, pointing to the 
knife and fork, which my vis-d-vis had 
flung down upon his cutlet. 

“And, what is much worse, off his 
drink?” observed Seymour. ‘ Where’s 
your champagne, old fellow?” 

‘*Something has just happened,” said 
Rawlings, in awe-struck tones. ‘The 
most curious and dreadful thing. Heav- 
en knows what it means. I wish you 
would give me your attention, Dash- 
wood,” he murmured, imploringly. 

‘ Allright; but a man must have his 
lunch, you know. (Yes, a-slice of ham 
from the thick end.) Well, what was it? 
—(and some fat, mind I have some fat)— 
Well?” 

‘** Not five minutes ago, as I was sitting 
here alone, opposite to Banquo’s chair, as 
Seymour calls it, which was then turned 
back—upon my life and honor I am tell- 
ing you the exact truth ’"— 

“Stop a minute,” interrupted Dash- 
wood; ‘‘this is from the knuckle, wait- 
er ; I said the thick end— A thousand par- 
dons ; you were going to tell us the exact 
truth about something.” 

** It will have ali the charm of novelty,” 
said Seymour. 

‘- Don’t laugh at me,” exclaimed Raw- 
lings, earnestly ; ‘‘if ithad happened to 
either of you, you wouldn’t have laughed. 
I believe Dashwood would have gone off 
in a fit.” ; 

‘* Don’t talk like thateven in jest, Raw- 
lings,” said Dashwood, who is of full hab- 
it and very nervous; ‘‘ don’t ¢e/l it me if 
it’s dangerous, I beg.” 

‘*Tt will not be so dangerous as the fat 
of that ham, I'll bet a shilling,” said Sey- 
mour, pointing to the plate arrived for 
the second time. 

‘*Quite true,” replied Dashwood; 
‘*many thanks to you for calling my at- 
tention toit. When J said ‘fat,’ waiter, 
I did not mean a pound of fat.” 

‘* Upon my life,” cried Rawlings, with 
tears in his eyes, *‘ this is most shocking. 
{ wish to relate the most painful, the 
most terrible experience that ever oc- 
curred to any human being—an intima- 
tion, it may be, from the other world— 
and you keep talking of ham.” 

‘*One must lunch,” pleaded Dashwood, 
mournfully ; ‘‘ this world, which has at 
least the advantage of priority, demands 
it. I should like some fried potatoes; 
but that, of course, is out of the question 
till you have done your story—pray go 
on.” 

**T tell you that Banquo’s chair yonder 
was turned back when I sat down here, 
and all of a sudden—in broad daylight, 
and with nobody touching it—it assumed 
its present position.” 

‘*You .must have been kicking your 
legs about,” said Dashwood, unsympa- 
thetically. 

“Or, more likely, ‘lifting your elbow,’ ” 
putin Seymour ; ‘‘ you do take too much 
wine, my dear Rawlings, you know you 
do.” 

*T had only had one glass of cham- 
pagne.” 

‘* That was just it; you felt the want of 
it, my good fellow. Take a hair of the 
dog that bit you,” said Dashwood, with 
the air of an expert giving professional 
advice. ‘* Toss off a glass of brandy.” 

‘*He’s had enough of spirits,” mur- 
mured Seymour. 

‘*Why, you don’t mean to tell me,” 
continued Dashwood, imperiously, ‘‘that 
poor old Browne pulled back his own 
chair?” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure; but I can’t 
help thinking that something has hap- 
pened to Browne.” 





** But we all know that something has 
happened to him,” urged Dashwood. 

‘*Which we all knew, moreover, was 
very likely to happen to him,” remarked 
Seymour. (What did he mean?) ' 

‘* Yes,” said Rawlings; solemnly; ‘* but 
going off your nut is one thing and going 
off the hooks is another.” 

* Still, when the mind is gone what 
matters the body?’ sighed Dashwood. 
**Just give me those fried potatoes, 
waiter, and order me some toast for the 
caviar—depend upon it it will be a happy 
release. His temper was getting un- 
bearable.” 

**Don’t say that, please don’t,” said 
Rawlings, earnestly. ‘‘Or at least not 
now. For all we know he may be sitting 
in that chair.” ‘ 

‘** Exceedingly improbable,” remarked 
Seymour. He was a successful barrister 
and very skeptical. ‘‘There is no evi- 
dence of it to go to a jury.” 

** If Seymour had you in the box about 
it, my dear Rawlings, he would turn you 
inside out in five minutes,” said Dash- 
wood, confidently. 

“If it was not so superfluous,” re- 
marked the advocate, dryly. 

‘** Rawlings, deprived of his liquor, and 
staring suspiciously at the empty chair, 
had certainly rather an eviscerated ap- 
pearance. ‘‘Still, he may be herve,” he 
murmured, 

* And a very good thing if he was,” 
said Dashwood, philosophically, ** and 
could hear the truth about himself. He 
always shrank from that.” 

** Well, I confess I liked him,” said 
Seymour, with the air of a man who ex- 
pects tomeet with opposition, and with- 
out being altogether prepared to resist it. 

** Why ?” inquired Dashwood. 

** Well, perhaps one doesn’t know ex- 
actly why,” admitted the other. ** One 
had to dive forit, of course; but I do 
really think he was a good-natured fel- 
low, under the mud.” 

‘** He was pleasant enough when he was 
pleased, if you mean that,” said Dash- 
wood, ‘* There was a certain agreeable 
insolence about him, I don’t deny ; but a 
more conceited fellow under the pretense 
of simplicity, or a more cunning one un- 
der the veil of frankness”— 

**He was a little mad,” put in Raw- 
lings, apologetically ; ‘‘ every one knows 
that now.” 

“Yes; but there wasa deal of method 
in his madness. He managed somehow, 
notwithstanding that engaging eccentric- 
ity, to get his own way through life, and 
never lose sight of the main chance.” 

‘*That was asad trait in him indeed,” 
said Seymour, with a twinkle in his left 
eye; ‘‘and quite peculiar to himself.” 

** Don’t say ‘through life,’ Dashwood,” 
cried Rawlings, imploringly. ‘‘until we 
are quite sure; it isn’t decent.” 

‘Very well, if you object to the phrase, 
letus say ‘for the last twenty years,’ or, 
‘as long as we’ve known him.’ ” 

If the Lancet supposes that it is im- 
possible for a disembodied spirit to get 
into a prespiration the Lancet is wrong; 
Ihadn’t adry threadon me. I had read, 
of course, that listeners never hear any 
good of themselves, but I have never im- 
agined that a respectable proverb could 
be pushed to such an extremity as this; 
and yet there was more and worse—to 
come. 

‘* How did old Browne, by the by, get 
his money, to begin with?” inquired Dash- 
wood, ‘‘There was something queer 
about it, was there not?” 

‘*T should think there was,” said Sey- 
mour, in his softsubacid way. ‘‘It was 
one of the first casesin which I was ever 
concerned. He made a capital witness, 
capital—stuck at nothing, that I will say 
for him.” 

‘‘What do you mean; perjury?” said 
Dashwood, much excited, and squeezing 
more lemon over his caviar than he had 
intended. Seymour nodded with great 
significance. 

‘**T must say nothing about that,” he 
said, with professional gravity; ‘‘the fact 
is I was his counsel, so my mouth is 
sealed.” 

** Oh, do tell us!” 

‘Not now,” cried Rawlings; “I insist 
uponits not being told now; not till we 





have seen the paper to-morrow 
Icannot help thinking that som 
dreadful has happened to the Cork.” 

“The Cork! Then J was the Cork! 
Those sporting wretches in the next room 
had been talking of me after all, tho only 
to make an inhuman bet about my 
chances of recovery. I rose from m 
chair in disgust, and only just in time, 

‘You have kept my place, I hope,” said 
a voice I knew, thoI didn’t know the man 
it belonged to. He was an old member 
of the Club, but not of our set, who had 
been lately made the editor of a daily 
paper. . 

‘‘We always keep yous: place, Mr. Mag- 
nus,” said Dashwood, with courteous 
deference. 

It was for him, then, that chair had 
been turned back, and not forme! [Pda 
great mind to pull it from under him ag 
he sat down, and break his neck. 

‘*T’'m afraid, Mr. Magnus, you will now 
have that chair in perpetuity,” said Raw- 
lings, mournfully. 

“Afraid? Well, really that is one of 
the things one would rather not have 
said,” said Dashwood, with indignation, 
*‘Old Browne was all very well in his way 
—but Mr. Magnus!” 

‘Is your friend worse?” said the great 
man placidly, as he peppered his lobster, 

‘* T fear so.” 

** Poor fellow. Well I'll send round to 
his house the last thing to-night, and if 
anything has happened—for your sakes, 
gentlemen—he shall havea paragraph.” 

‘“‘An immortality indeed,” observed 
Dashwood, courteously. 

‘*And one for which he has been always 
yearning,” added Seymour, sweetly. “ 
wonder whether he will be permitted to 
hear it. But of course that depends.” 

I suppose nobody ever left a Club—who 
had not been expelled from it by a gen- 
eral meeting—in a more depressed con- 
dition than I did. 

As to walking home, that was not to be 
thought of; and I had had quite enough 
of ormnibuses. Fortunately at the door 


stood an open and roomy carriage, which _ 


Iknew was about to convey a wicked and 
invalid old financier of my acquaintance 
to his house in my quarterof the town. 
I climbed in over the door, and modestly 
took a back seat. Presently he appeared, 
amass of capes and cloaks, and was as- 
sisted into the vehicle by his footman. It 
had C springs, but that, of course, did 
not help bim to discern me, and was very 
comfortable. He lay back thinking of 
many things not to his credit (tho it 
was almost unlimited); Black Care, he 
knew, was sitting behind him (in the fold 
of the head), bet he little guessed who 
was sitting in frontofhim. However, he 
brought me withir a hundred yards of 
my door,so I will say nothing against 
him. The service he was rendering me 
was nota great one, but, even when the 
beer is small, ‘‘one should not look a gift 
cask in the bunghole.”’ 

I let myself in with my latch-key and 
shimmered up to my room, as _ noiseless 
on the stairs as when a boy I used to slide 
down the banisters after jam at night, 
and with the same (faint) consciousness 
of misdoing. I felt that eavesdropping 
was not quite an honorable practice (nor 
nearly soamusing as I had expected it to 
be); but wheri one has once taken to it— 
like money that ought to have been left 
to somebody else—it is somehow very 
difficult to give it up. There is an attrac- 
tion about it which it is impossible to ex- 
plain, but once experienced one is always 
wanting—like a seat in Parliament, with 
all its inconveniences and degradations— 
to try it again. 

Tho what I had heard about myself 
from my Club friends could hardly be 
considered satisfactory —and, indeed, thet 
observations had been much more famil- 
iar than welcome—I yearned to learnt 
what was my Angelina’s private opinio® 
of me, My very want of success at 
the Club even increased this longing 
Friendship had failed me, but Loves 
Love, Love, that makes the world g°? 
round (and doubtless on that account 
makes one so dizzy to think of), Wo 
surely make amends for it. My 
nurse, all alone with her sherry—for 
we know she had no other companioly 
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‘servants being all engaged—had 
waited (with fits and starts) for my bell, 


‘ F and congratulated me on my long and 
- Fefreshing rest, whereas I had had hardly 


strength enough to swallow my lump of 
r. As I dropped at once into a whole- 
some slumber (produced by so much 
healthy exercise in the open air) she wrote 
down “lethargy” on her little slate—the 
last-effort of the faithful creature in the 
cause of duty—and fell into an alcoholic 
sleep herself in the arm-chair. 
Mr. Nathaniel Spiffkins lived in a small 
and unambitious street in Bloomsbury. 
And why not? That is the unanswerable 
question—not unmingled with ferocity— 
[have always put to meddling friends 
who have been hostile to miy matrimonial 
projects. If I had said ‘*‘ And why?” they 
would have given me fifty reasons, each 
more unpleasant than the other. At one 
time he had been prosperous, and lived in 
the neighboring square. Angelina had 
peen brought up in marble halls, or halls 
that had at least been painted in imitation 
of marble. She had been born in the pur- 
ple—tho, indeed, all babes are much of 
that color—and with a silver spoon in her 
mouth, which had not, however, in any 
way interfered with its exquisite shape. 
Those lovely eyes had in early girlhood 
blinked beneath five large gas chandeliers 
(counting the two in the back drawing- 
room), and had (generally) seen better 
days. But you would never have guessed 
itfrom her behavior. She was wont to 
say, in her artless way—and drawing her 
very metaphors from the simplest and 
most innocent source—that it was no use 
erying over spilt milk. Some girls would 
have abuse their father up hilland down 
dale for having lost his money in specu- 
lation; but her intelligence suggested to her 
that he did not lose it by design. and no 
doubt it was a consolation to her to feel 
that where he had lost thousands, others, 
who hada high opinion of his sagacity 
and advice, had lost tens of thousands, 
and had not saved so much out of the fire 
even as hehad. She had common sense 
far beyond her years, except on one point. 


She still stuck to Jack Atkins, the War 


Office clerk. (I always remembered his 
name, because it was that of the mutineer 
in ‘* Robinson Crusoe,”’ whom he also re- 
sembled in character; a very disagreeable, 
insolent, courageous fellow.) He had 
loved her when she was rich, and he pre- 
tended to do so—or even, perhaps, really 
didit, for he was anything but sensible— 
now she was poor. She called it fidelity, 
and her father (very properly) fiddle -de- 
dee, 

The good old man had done his best for 

her—not, it was whispered, without very 
serious risk to himself (but that was all 
over, thank goodness; there was nothing, 
as Seymour would have said, to goto a 
jury, or, at all events, it hadn’t gone 
there); and now it was surely her turn to 
do her best for him. It would be egotis- 
tic and conceited in me to indicate the 
man who, in her father’s opinion (and 
mine) had become her best; moreover, it 
was not as best man—but I am ‘*‘ wander- 
ing”—the very thing of which the doctor 
and the nurse complain of me, tho, I pro- 
test, without the slightest cause. 

In the days of her prosperity Angelina 
had favored Jack, notwithstanding the 
disproportion between their fortunes, and 
éven made it the ground of her favor; 
how delightful, she averred, it would be 
to dower him with her wealth, tho it 
Would be a poor return, indeed, for his 
Unselfish devotion. ‘‘ How satisfactory 
itis,” she would say, “to reflect that I 
have got enough for two, or even more” 
(for she was not one to shut her eyes to 
the future), ‘‘ and that his having nothing 
but his salary (and his debts) is of no sort 
of consequence.”’ And now she had gone 
right round, and contended that, in mak- 
Ing her poor, fate had only been fitting 
them for one another. 

“And how about me?” would here 
putin Spiffkins, not unnaturally: when 
she would burst into tears, which he just- 
ly thought a good symptom. The kind 
old fellow was doing what he could for 
me (and himself) I knew; but I was anx- 
tous to know what he was doing. 

The next afternoon matters were all ar- 
fanged at home as before, and I left it, 





lighter than ever, buoyed up by tender ex- 
pectation and on the wings of love. Now 
the best way of getting to Midge Street, 
Bloomsbury (under my rather peculiar 
circumstances), was by the Metropolitan 
Railway, and tho aman who has been 
given up by the doctors naturally shrinks 
from ‘‘the Underground” I took it. In the 
morning and the evening there are five- 
and-twenty passengers or so in every car- 
riage of the Metropolitan, but in the af- 
ternoon there is plenty of room. In my 
carriage there was nobody; from tke 
point of view of a traffic manager, not 
even me. I had given honesty a fair 
trial,and was not going to try it again. 
How absurd it sounded to hear the gate 
collector ask one to show one’s ticket, 
when I could not even show myself. 

It had been said of me, by one whoen- 
vied me my Angelina, that I went to Midge 
Street so often that it was a pity there 
was not a hole cut for me in the door, 
that I might go in and out like the cat. 
A brutal jest enough; but, as it happened, 
I now wished that some such accommo- 
dation had been provided for me. As 
matters stood, there was nothing for it 
but to ring the bell, and slip in the best 
way Icould. AsIhad hoped, the slavey 
came out on the door-step, looked to right 
and left, with a “ Drat them boys” 
(thinking it was a runaway ring), and 
gave me the desired opportunity. 

The drawing-room door was on the 
jar, and so far typified what was going 
on within; a domestic fracas was taking 
place there between old Spiffkins and his 
daughier, and from the fact of my Ange: 
lina being in tears, I guessed at once (and 
rightly) that I was the subject of their 
disagreement. The lovely girl was stand- 
ing in a defiant attitude, with her beauti- 
fularms akimbo; a flush on her cheek, 
anda flash in her eye. The old gentle- 
man was huddled up in his arm-chair, 
with his hands before his face, but keep- 
inga sharplookout between his fingers. 
Iam afraid (to use a phrase she would 
herself have scorned to employ) she had 
been ‘ letting him have it.” 

‘*T don’t care whether he is better or 
worse,” she was saying, with a touch of 
temper that became her admirably. 

‘* Quite right, dear,” he answered 
blandly; ‘‘ you will have to take him for 
better or worse; what acomfort it is to 
think that it will not be for richer or 
poorer. You wouldn't like to see our lit- 
tle establishment, scaly as it is, bust up, 
I suppose ?” 

Spiffkins was certainly vulgar in his 
mode of expressing himself, but on the 
other hand, he was not one of those ‘‘so- 
phisticated rhetoricians” who leave you 
in doubt of their meaning. The cruel 
shaft went home to that gentle heart; 
her arms dropped down to her side and 
she plumped down—and how charmingly 
plump she was—-upon the sofa. 

“Would you have me marry a mad- 
man?” she pleaded, indignantly. 

Spiffkins kept his temper admirably; 
the infamous libel on his friend and (cred- 
itor) did not seem to move him in the 
least. 

** My dear child, I don’t want you to 
marry him now; it may bea week or two 
before he gets all right again” — 

‘* Again!” she interrupted scornfully. 
** He never was right and he never will 
be right.” 

‘“*You mean in his mind?” he inquired, 
gently. 

** OF course I mean in his mind.” 

It was curious to remark the differ- 
ence of tone and manner in these two 
persons otherwise so near akin. The one 
all peacefulness, wisdom and common 
sense; full of ‘‘ reverence and the silver- 
hair”—tho not so well provided with the 
latter as he had been; the other hardly 
knowing what she said and not much car- 
ing; young (who can blame her for that? 
not me), impetuous, and carried away by 
the merest froth of feeling, and yet look- 
ing so exceedingly pretty. (In that, and 
that only, she had a decided advantage 
over Spiffkins.) 

‘* The question is, my dear,” he con- 
tinued calmly, ‘‘ what is madness? 
‘Great wits to madness are allied’ we 
read, and certainly Browne is full of 
fun,” 


‘« 1 hate his fun,” cried Angelina. 
‘Quite right. What we want is his 
earnest” (the way that Spiffkins had of 
agreeing with her whenever he could, 
was certainly most sagacious and judi- 
cious). ‘‘That he is eccentric there is no 
doubt; but nobody can deny his ability 
to make a settlement.” 

‘* A settlement! What’s a settlement *” 
she answered bitterly. 

‘* Well, that crack in the wall yonder 
is a settlement, and I am sorry to say 
there are a good mayy of them,” he 
added, with a deep-drawn sigh; ‘* but the 
one I refer to is a provision for life.” 

‘*It would be but a short life,” she 
murmured, despairingly. 

‘“No doubt; that is what the doctors 
tell me; then when you’ve got rid of him 
you could marry Jack.” 

This was a most abominable idea, but I 
forgave it Spiffkins on the spot for the 
sake of the excellent motive that I knew 
was actuating him; nor could I withhold 
my admiration for the sagacity that had 
so promptly caused him to affect to mis- 
understand her meaning. It was plain 
she was to be shaken (to quote from my 
medicine labels), and might possibly be 
taken, tho she wasn’t taken (at least with 
me) at present. 

‘« After all,” he continued, as if ashamed 
of his last argument, ‘‘ what matters a 
little queerness in a man’s character so 
long as it isn’t his moral character,” put 
in Spiffkins, in the tone of one who makes 
an insurmountable proviso. ‘‘ Why, I 
knew a manin the House of Commons, 
who lived for years in a lunatic asylum, 
but who was always let out—under the 
influence of belladonna—to vote on great 
occasions. That was rather an extreme 
case, I admit—tho he saved his country 
more than once—but what grounds have 
you for thinking our good friend Browne 
anything more than a little queer. He is 
well informed, fond of literature, and 
quotes from the poets like—like winking.” 

Again I deplored the want of facility of 
expression in Spiffkins; if he had rounded 
that last sentence a little better, it would 
certainly have been more effective. 

** Yes, he quotes enough, but it’s never 
right,” urged Angelina. ‘To give you 
an idea of what he is capable of in that 
way, we were talking together one day of 
that beautiful poem beginning: ‘ The 
windflower and the violet have perished 
long ago,’ by Bryant—is it not Bryant 
who writes so sweetly on spring-time ?” 

*To be sure,” murmured Spiffkins, 
‘*Bryant and May” (but fortunately she 
didn’t hear him). 

‘“Well, how do you think he quoted 
that? He said: ‘ The aster and the aster- 
isk have perished long ago.’ If it had 
been all nonsense, I should have thought 
he was joking; but the aster is a flower, 
you know.” 

*To be sure,” answered 
“the Jacoh Astor: 
plant.” 

** 1 did not know there was that partic- 
ular variety of it,” said Angelina, indif- 
ferently; ‘‘ but Mr. Browne’s referring to 
it showed a method in his madness which 
seemed somehow worse than if there had 
been none.” 

**T can’t follow you there,” said Mr. 
Spiffkins. Nor more could I to save my 
life. Her logic seemed to me like that of 
the gallery god, who when the actor 
spoke the line, ‘“My wound is great, be- 
cause it is so small,” exclaimed, ‘* Then 
‘twould be greater were it none at all.” 
The whole thing was too subtle for me; I 
got mixed. 

‘What I mean,” said Angelina, ‘is 
that Mr. B. seems to have just enough 
sagacity to keep him out of a lunatic asy- 
lum, and that’s all.” 

All! and enough too, I thought. To 
call me Mr. B. too! Old Spiffkins was 
hurt, as well he might be. 

‘** Don’t say that,” he said pathetically, 
‘even tome. It has just been decided 
that what a man tells even his wife is 
* publication’; it may cause an action for 
libel. You are not ‘privileged’ to say 
such things.” * 

**T am only speaking the truth,” said 
Angelina, tapping her pretty foot upon 
the flcor. ‘‘ You know perfectly well he 


Spitfkins; 
it’s an American 





is as mad-as a March hare, papa.” 





“Tf it’s only in March,” he began apol- 
ogetically ; but she wouldn’t listen to him. 
‘*How can you have the face to deny 
it? Do you not know for a fact that he 
knocked at his own door the other day 
and asked if Mr. Browne was at home?” 

I remembered the unfortunate mis- 
take, tho I didn’t knowit had got abroad. 
The truth is, I was a little absent at the 
time, which naturally caused me to in- 
quire whether I was at home or not. 

‘* My dear child,” said the ready Spiff- 
kins, ‘‘only consider what a common 
name Browne is. He probably forgot 
himself for a moment (you do it yourself, 
I regret to say, occasionally), and was 
thinking of another Browne.” 

She shook her head. The explanation, 
unanswerable as it was, evidently did not 
satisfy her; womanlike, she declined to 
admit defeat, and flew off to another ar- 
gument. 

‘* Then he is intensely se Ifish,” 

‘* That isn’t madness, at all events,” 
answered old Spiffkins, cheerfully; ‘‘quite 
the contrary.” 

‘** Never shall I forget his conduct when 
we were out yachting last summer. 
How, when we were all enjoying our- 
selves, and the vessel began to ‘lop’ a 
little, he insisted on being put ashore im- 
mediately.” 

‘* Very natural, my dear.” 

‘Yes; but what I objected to was his 
insisting on taking me with him! Then 
when we were crossing the gentleman’s 
garden, and he came out swearing and 
with a stick, how meanly Mr. B. behaved! 
He cried: ‘ Don’t strike her. She was in 
her father’s yacht and felt sea-sick, I 
knew it was a trespass, but I felt that in 
the case of illness and a lady, you 
wouldn’t mind.’ The poor gentleman al- 
most fell on his knees with shame, and 
offered us sherry and biscuits.” 

‘But what a ready wit!” exclaimed 
old Spiffkins, admiringly. 

‘**T hate such wit,” said Angelina. 

* Still, he is witty, you must allow. 
Remember how he answered Professor 
Slowcoach, who wanted to know when a 
Te Deum was first solemnized after a vic- 
tory. ‘Probably,’ said Browne, ‘ after 
the siege of Tyre.’ ” 

‘- Nobody saw the joke but myself till 
the next day,” said Angelina, depreciat- 
ingly. 

‘That was their fault, and shows that 
you and he were made for one another, 
my dear.” 

‘*Stuff and nonsense. I don’t believe 
that Mr. Browne even knew that he was 
making a joke.” 

‘That's genius,” said Spiffkins, confi- 
dently. He was certainly a sharp old 
man, and if he bad been a lawyer, would 
have cut a figure al the Old Bailey (which, 
indeed, even as it was, he very nearly 
did). 

‘* Then, like that dreadful old Professor 
in ‘Middlemarch, Mr. Browne makes 
such noises over his soup.” 

This was downright rade, and of course 
untrue; but the manner which Angelina 
had of saying anything was attractive. 
She gave a little imitation of the (sup- 
posed) noise, which sounded to me like 
the note of a bird. 

‘*My dear child, if I was as rich as 
Browne,” said her father, reprovingly, 
“‘T should make noises.” 

‘* Well, then, I’m glad you ain’t,” cried 
Angelina, tartly—or rather, jam-tartly; 
for, bless her! she could not help being 
sweet. That she should have expressed 
herself pleased with such a circumstance 
was aclear proof that the poor dear did 
not know what she was saying. 

‘* However, it’s no good talking any 
more about the matter, papa; for Dr. 
Jones himself assured me that even if Mr. 
Browne should get over his present illness, 
he will never be himself again.” 

‘*Very good. What can be better 
news, my dear?” said Spiffkins, pleas- 
antly. ‘‘ You say you don’t like him as 
he is, and if he isn’t going to be himself 
any more — Jingo, there’s that fellow 
Atkins.” 

There was a ring at the front door. 
There seemed something ominous in At- 
kins coming.avith that, tho he couldn’t 
have well got in without it. To witness 
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be endured, There was, however, still a 
moment or two of happiness for me (such 
as it was); for the slavey, thinking it 
might be another ‘* runaway,” was not in 
a hurry to answer the door. Whocan 
resist an opportunity that may never 
occur again? With that beautiful and 
accomplished young creature before my 
eyes, I forgot that I was myself invisible. 

Angelina gave a piercing scream. 
** Papa,” she cried, ‘‘somebody’s kissed 
me!” 

‘* What, already!” he said, contemptu- 
ously. And alas! I knew only too well 
what he meant. 

**1 tell you it is so!”’ she exclaimed; ‘‘a 
horrid scrubby kiss.” 

The poor dear only spoke the truth. I 
had not shaved for six weeks. They 
would not even trust me with a pair of 
scissors. 

**Scrubby!” echoed Spiffkins. ‘* A girl 
of your age ought not to know the differ- 
ence.” 

It was very true, but very dreadful. 
Carried away by my feelings, I fled the 
room like a feather. I met my hated 
rival—I need not say he had no mus- 
tache—on the stairs. I was obliged to 
give him the wall, and gladly indeed 
would I have heaved a brick athim. He 
looked disgustingly young and handsome 
and happy. Thank Heaven, he was in 
debt; that was something, but it was all 
(except old Spiffkins) I had to trust to. 
However, he would have to wait for the 
banns to be put up, at all events; for his 
ready money, I knew, didn’t ‘*run to” a 
license. 

My blood boiled in my veins, so that 
people turned round in the street to listen 
to it, then thought it a singing in their 
own ears, and made a mem. to take a pill. 
But what did I care about their trifling 
with their constitutions? When I got 
home and took my sugar, I could have 
almost wished it was sugar of lead. 
** Henceforth,” cried I (with a person of 
greater eminence, but who could not 
have felt more wickedly disposed), *‘ Evil 
be thou my good.” 

I would haunt Angelina at the very 
altar and beyond it; no considerations of 
propriety should restrain me. I had had 
enough of propriety, and of everything 
else. No, not of everything; there was 
not erough of that preparation of fern- 
seed left for the revenge of a lifetime. 
I must make some more. But the jar 
was empty! ‘‘ Nurse,” I cried, frantic 
with this—discovery — ‘‘ nurse, where 
is my fernseed ?” 

She answered from the dressing-room, 
where she was rinsing out (she called it 
‘wrenching out”) something or other: 

** Your what, sir? Do you mean your 
linseed meal? Why, I’ve just been wash- 
ing on it away; it was getting hard and 
bad.” 

It was not so hard and bad as I felt. 
My magic power was gone, and I had no 
means of recovering it. The jar had held 
only a specimen; sufficient, indeed, for 
my simple needs at present; but how was 
I to procure the receipt for future use? 
How little, when one can be invisible at 
pleasure, do we poor mortals think of the 
future! 

** Nurse,” cried I, ‘* you’re drunk.” 

I knew she was not, but it was a relief 
to my feelings. 

Here something seemed to give me a 
violent box on the ear—most likely a 
snapping of some rather largish vessel 
in the brain—and I became insensible. 
When I came to myself again, it was to- 
morrow. 

Deprived of my magic mixture, of 
course I could not take it ‘‘ as before.” 
The scheme of life I had mapped out for 
myself was nipped in the bud, like a 
flower in spring. The aster had, so t9 
speak, become an asterisk. But the 
worst was yet to come. Almost every 
human being in this cold world has some 
sympathizer with his misfortunes. If 
one loses one’s case before the judge, 
even one’s solicitor (especially if one 
can’t pay his costs) is moved, tho he 
doesn’t move for a new trial; if one 
drops a sovereign in the street, the pass- 
ing stranger is sorry—if he doesn’t find 
it. 
But I—I who had been so marvelously 








endowed, and suddenly found myself de- 
prived of Fortune’s rarest gift—was sym- 
pathized with by nobody. The incredu- 
lous world actually refuses to believe that 
I ever had it. My own positive assertion, 
a gentleman’s word, goes for nothing. 

‘I have no doubt, my dear sir, you 
thought you had it,” is the very best I can 
get out of even my own doctor. He ad- 
mits, indeed, when I tell him of the con- 
sultation I overheard between Sir Lucas 
and Mr. Scratchwig, that no doubt they 
behaved very much as I described them 
to have done. That, he says, is only 
human nature. 

‘Tt is your extraordinary powers of in- 
tuition, my dear sir,” he contends, “ that 
have caused you to know what these men 
said, and your no less wonderful gift of 
imagination that leads you to think ycu 
heard it.” 

‘**T don’t want compliments, however, 
but corroboration. Iam collecting what 
facts I can to support my experience—for 
Iam getting quite well and strong ir the 
country air, at Hanwell in Middlesex*— 
and no unprejudiced person will deny 
that they have considerable weight. 
Angelina is married to Jack, which it can- 
not be denied I foresaw; Welsford has 
married Jemima, and taken a public 
house, just as I heard him say he would 
do. The policeman, it is true, has not 
married the cook, but that was not her 
fault; he was married already. When I 
asked Dashwood what they had been say- 
ing of me at the luncheon-table on the 
day when I paid them that memorable 
visit, he changed color, and said it was 
impossible to recollect. They were al- 
ways talking of me off and on. I hope I 
called on the ‘off day. It was quite 
true that Rawlings had had champagne 
on the date in question, and thought he 
saw something which nobody else could 
see. The editor had also sat in my chair. 
I think that pretty well, even if, as Sey- 
mour says (as usual), it is not enough for 
a jury. Upon the whole, I think, if the 
case is tried, I should prefer a jury of 
matrons, for my nurse admits (tho 
more particularly in connection with that 
absurd notion of hers about my “cun- 
ning”’) that there were occasions ‘‘ when 
she could see through me.” If she could 
do that my case is proved. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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BOY-LIKE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





FROM early dawn he roame’ about 
With glance inquisitorial, 

And in the house, likewise without, 
He left some sad memorial. 


No one could tell, from those mild eyes, 
What his remote intention was; 

He loved to waylay and surprise, 
And startling his invention was. 


A violin he broke, in fun, 
And afterward its brother flute: 
To see what made the tune in one, 
And also made the other toot. 


The sawdust in a dolly packed 
For him a wild attraction had; 

A watch he could not leave intact— 
From this great satisfaction had. 


He dug, to see how grasses grew, 
A bicycle he took apart; 

Folks locked up all their books--they knew 
He loved to take a book apart. 


A drum had wondrous charms for him 
‘To see just where the noise came out; 

With him around, the chance was slim 
That, unbroke, any toys came out. 


But as he prowled about one day, 
With hungry curiosity, 

And near the cradle chanced to stray, 
He shook it with velocity. 


Packed off to bed, ere he could sup, 
His lips a gentle sigh came from; 
Becuuse he stirred the baby up 
To find out where the cry came from! 
New YORK CIty. 
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“EDWARD, why do I hear that’ you 
have disobeyed your grandmother, who told 
you just now not to jump dow?r these steps?” 
‘‘ Grandma didn’t tell me not to, papa; she 
only came to the door and said, ‘ I wouldn’t 
jump down these steps, boys.’ And I 
shouldn’t think she would—an old lady like 
her.” —Examiner. 





* The largest lunatic asylum in England. 





AMONG THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
SEAL-HUNTERS. 


BY EDMUND COLLINS. 








THE Newfoundland sealing-fleet, con- 
sisting of a number of steel-plated steam- 
ers and numerous heavy-built sailing ves- 
sels have recently taken their departure 
from the leading island ports for the 
Northern ice-floes. As the operations of 
the hunters vary little from year to year, I 
shall transcribe from my note-book a 
record of an expedition made by myself 
to the cold and ghostly floes. 

The Captain of the —— invited me to 
accompany him, and I at once proceeded 
to equip myself with the usual seal-hunt- 
er’s outfit. This consisted of heavy 
woolen clothes, seal-skin top-boots, the 
legs being hairy and the feet dressed. 
These are called ‘‘ skin” bats by the seal- 
ers, and you wear in them two or three 
pairs of heavy stockings. I got a gaff, 
the chief weapon of the hunter; this is a 
short wooden pole with a steel spike in 
oneend. My belt and long sheath-knife, 
called ‘:skulping knife” by the hunters, 
and a large sealing gun completed my 
outfit. 

Besides the regular ship’s company the 
sealing crew consisted of over three hun- 
dred men, all strapping fellows who sing 
in the bitter cold, and pause before no 
danger if duty calls them. Under the 
colonial laws no vessel is allowed to de- 
part for ‘‘ the ice ” till after mid-March, be- 
cause early in the month the ice is cov- 
ered with ‘‘ cats,” or young seals, and the 
hunters cannot be restrained from kill- 
ing them. 

Our passage northward past the bare, 
grim cliffs was without adventure, and 
during the day the hunters told ‘* yarns” 
or sang chorus songs till the sides ef the 
ship rang again. The forecastle could 
hold only a few besides the regular ship’s 
crew and the hunters congregated in the 
hold where they ate and slept. 

About the middle of the fourth day out 
we had got well norti: of the island and 
the wind fell. Up to this point we had 
seen no ive, but now the look-out at the 
cross-trees reported a large floe bounding 
the view from east to west. The Captain 
rubbed his hands and said that he had 
expected this. Shortly after this the 
wind fe!l and veered round to the south. 
“It will be a dirty night,” the Captain 
said, and the wind, as he had predicted, 
rose with great suddenness. About sun- 
set the sea ran very high and one wave 
swept the deck carrying two of the hunt- 
ers overboard. How manfully, but how 
vainly, they struck out for the ship! One 
became lost in the gloom, but the other 
went down with his arm raised appealing- 
ly. The dark came almost ata stride after 
sunset, and half a mile before us lay the 
dim-white stretch of Arctic ice. Many 
pairs of trained eyes were in the cross- 
trees looking for the best place to enter. 
As we drew near we could distinguish 
several bergs near the edge of the floe and 
they reeled like tipsy giants. The cubes 
exposed to the sea were tossed like reeds. 

The thunder of the sea and the rum- 
bling and grinding of the ice were awful 
sounds. Steam was slacked, several swift, 
sure directions were given through the 
speaking-trumpet and the great steel- 
wedged prow was at the edge of the ice. 
Then the ship shuddered at every plank 
and timber; paused, reeled from a blow 
dealt on her beam by an enormous ice- 
cube, then lunged ahead, and again 
paused. 

‘*The danger is over,” the Captain said 
tosome of us. ‘‘It was risky tho!” 

Slowly but surely the steel prow felt 
its way through every joint and drift, and 
after an hour the tumult of struggling 
sea and ice was well behind us and the 
gale went shrieking harmlessly through 
the ice-sheathed spars and rigging. Our 
railing was smashed, but that was a 
small penalty. I went asleep that night 
as content as if I were upon the firm 
land. And while we slept the ship was 
making her way toward the heart of the 
floe. 

I was awakened in the early dawn by 
much bustle and shouting on deck, and 
when I put my head up I heard such ex- 
pressions as these: ‘‘ There’s more swiles 
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[seals] there!” ‘‘There’s another bunch. 
yonder!” 
em!” Mounting into the cross-trees I 
got a good view with my field-glass, And. 
it was just as the hunters had said. A}. 
most everywhere I looked I saw a 
covey of white-coat seals, some of them 
lying about, others dragging themselves 
from pan to pan. They were disposed 
mostly in family groups and some of 
them were engaged in the harmless ge. 
cupation, apparently, of sucking little 
spurs of ice. Where the enormous con- 
gregation of animals got breakfast upon 
this compact floe was a puzzle that | 
could not solve. 

When the hunters began to pour out 
on the ice the sun was just rising. For 
myself, I had first to gaze upon the wop. 
derful splendor produced by the level 
rays along the floe. From the ship to 
the horizon there was a great path of 
quivering fire through which shimmered 
long lances of scarlet flame. The sum- 
mits of the neighboring bergs fairly 
flamed in golden fire, and innumerable 
wings hovered about the gleaming tops, 

The hunters took with them only their 
gaffs. I took my gaff and set out, accom- 
panied by a hunter who kindly volun- 
teered to break mein. Round about me 
everywhere I saw gaffs uplifted and de- 
scending, and then a red spot on the blue- 
white ice. ** Over here,” the hunter said, 
pointing to a pan, or ice-cake, where half 
a dozen white coats lay basking in the 
light. As we drew near the old ones be- 
gan to squirm away, but the young ones 
turned upon their backs like puppies, 
their flippers pointing upward. There is 
a common belief among the hunters that 
the young seals literally weep when the 
hunter, with his murderous weapon, 
stands among them: and I can say that 
the great, soft, luminious eyes of the 
pretty creatures were moist as they looked 
atus. I had not the heart to strike, but 
the hunter’s gaff came down with deadly 
force upon the head of each in turn. He 
first dispatched those who were trying to 
escape, then killed the young ones. Har 
ing done this he unsheathed his knife, 
bidding me note his method. Then he 
opened the animal down the belly, cutting 
through the heavy coating of ‘‘ blubber,’ 
or fat,till he reached the lean; cut itround 
at the throat and at the tail, and then 
stripped off the entire pelt. This he did 
to each in a space almost as brief as it 
takes me to relate it in. I lost my tender- 
heartedness pretty soon,and when we 
went away, looking for another covey, I 
was keen to kill and ‘‘skulp” for myself. 
The three hundred and odd men had soon 
scattered everywhere around the ship 
within a radius of a mile, and by noon 
there was not a live seal within that space. 
The glare from the ice was very painful 
to the unprotected eye, but some of us 
had smoked glasses. My companion re 
mained with me, and we came upon sev- 
eral other groups of seals. Before I re 
turned to the ship my gaff was as merciless 
and as sure as any, and I killed and 
‘*skulped” for my first day no less than 
fifteen seals. At two o'clock I was ‘‘found- 
ered,” owing to the peculiar step one has 
to adopt walking over the slippery ice. 

The laborious part of a seal-hunter’s 
work is not the slaughter, but collecting 
the pelts. If the ice is not too close, the 
steamer pushes her way from heap t@ 
heap; but this floe was so compact about 
three miles in from the open sea that the 
hunters had to drag the pelts, even om 
the first day a distance of nearly tw 
miles. In the evening there was scarcely 
aman whose shoulder was not bleeding 
from the strain of the tow-rope. 


We discovered the next day that there » 


were other vessels in the floe, and this 
made it necessary to puta miniature flag 
with our ship’s colors over each of our 
heaps of pelts that were not dragged to 
the ship. I think we were about 4 week 
in the floe when the Captain annouD 
that if we had all our pelts on board we 
should be loaded. He had taken a tale 
and found that about twenty-eight thou- 
sand seals had been killed by our gaffs. 
During the next week the hunters were 
employed entirely in dragging the pelts 
to the ship. ; 
Meanwhile I would sally abroad with 
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my gun, shooting the guillemvot and cor- 
morants that roosted on the bergs. One 
day I came to a lake in the ice and found 
it literally full of seals. They all went 
down at my approach, but soon bobbed 
up again. I know that it was cruelty, 
put I loaded and fired till Isaw about a 
score of fine seals lying dead in the lake. 

What interested me as muchas any- 
thing were the ice foxes, creatures white 
as snow and very fleet of foot, which 
went about the ice feasting on the car- 
cases of the seals. I shot two of them 
and found the fur to be very fine and 
thick. 

When at last our-ship was loaded every 
heart was glad, but there was grievous 
labor in sawing and chopping before tae 
ship could make a move. Nevertheless, 
at the expiry of three weeks after our 
entry into the floe we were again in the 
opensea. The men were obliged to sleep 
on the pelts in the hold, their clothing 
and blankets soaked with seal oil. To add 
to the inconvenience, we had to take on 
board fifty men whose schooner had been 
erushed in the ice a few miles away. 
About a third of the value of a cargo of 
seals goes to the hunters, the owners of 
the ship getting the remainder. Our car- 
go of pelts would fetch about $120,000. 
Numbers of men around the coast de- 
pend upon the spring seal catch for much 
of their year’s earnings. 

New YORK CITY. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,’ Tot INDEPENDENT. New York, 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


0 0 * 0 *O 
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Syncopate to depict, and leave to breathe 
with difficulty. 
Syncopate a kind of pie, and leave small 
animals, 
Syncopate a reward, and leave a dinner. 
Syncopate to lift, and leave a multitude. 
Syncopate a banquet, and leave rapid. 
The syncopated letters give a country in 
Asia. R. R. 
CHARADE. 
My first tho false and bad and low 
At bottom’s good alway. 
At night my second’s seen, altho 
’Tis always round by day. 
My whole’s a sport that’s all the go, 
And yet has come to stay. U.A. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 


Diamond: 1, a vowel; 2, a poisonous 
reptile; 3, a genus of plants; 4, a place for 
animals; 5, a consonant. 

Remainders: 1,a eonsonant; 2, a broad 
and shallow vessel; 3, to catch breath; 4, 
direstors of others; 5, uncloses; 6,a mineral 
body; 7, a consonant. B. 

NUMEREAL ENIGMA. 

My 15, 6, 9 wet land. 

My 12, 19, 2, 4 part of the body. 

My 1, 10, 7 head covering. 

My 16, 17, 3, 14 a toy. 

My 5, 8, 18 a cake. 

My 13, 11 conjunction. 

My whole is an encouraging maxim. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
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Central diamond, five letters each way: 
1, a vowel; 2, a lyric poem; ?, a saying; 4, a 
germ of life; 5, a vowel. 

From 1 to 2, a title of a newspaper from 
its quick spreading; from 1 to 3, angles; 
from 2 to 3, endowments of Nature. 

From 4 to 5, a royal family; from 4 to 6, a 
building for beasts; from 5 to 6, pleadings. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 10TH. 
CENTRAL WORD. 
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CHARADE. 
Ant-arc-tic. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1, Centurion; 2, figurative; 3, ponderous; 
4, pantomime; 5, prognostical. 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 


AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 


Recommended by professional and business men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


HE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ON APPLICATION. 


GORMULLYa JEFFERY 


=-MFG.CO.=<- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














S. DAVIS, Jr. & C o., 


CINCINNATI, 
47th Year of the Diamond Hams. 
1,460,000 


Less bams cured during the ,winter season in the 
West this year than last, there Rav ing been 510,000 less 
hogs packed, and the failing off in weight equal to 
220,000, or a total of 720,000. 
The Recent Storm in the East is a warning to 
housekeepecs to have a supply of CURED MEATS. 
Ie any, Hams and enkfast Bacon are 
ways rea 


lars * How to Cook the Diamond Ham.’ 


By Carriage 
From $7 up. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Geo. F, Langenbacher, 
Successor to Lewis P. Tibbals, 
820 Broadway. N. Y. 


Menutnesurer of the celebrated KE 
Novelty Carriage, 
With adjustable springs. 





Sold by leading Grocers. from whom obtain circu- 










IF YOU 
Trunk, Bag or Satchel, 


Gu TO 


Makers, 
1COR 
CORNER BROADWAY. 

OWPRINCE ST. 
BER wep Sr: AVE., 


WANT A 


OH & 
FITZGERALD, 
The Most Reliable 


TLANDT ST., 
556 BROADWAY, 
BEL 


ONT 


Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
, that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere, 





HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 


SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
given where wehavenoagent. If you want 
a Cook-Steve write us, they wil! be 
shipped to any point _ 
Perfectly safe. Noex 








this stove is 
Better than a 
zas,coal or wood stove. 
aluabie and proctios! 
Improvements for 1885 
Write usfor cudanan. 


Hull Vapor Stove Co. 
Cleveland, 0, 








Frederick Loeser & Co, 


WapenTing beheatcan: 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 


and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being targe Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 


produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by ou 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system 0 
selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
of a strictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


en LOESER & CO. 
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Il'ustrated Pamphlet free. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Besental, 
Statio 





All Druggists. 














HEALTH RETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearersof Artificial 
Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
331 Lexington Ave.. Cor. 38th Street, New York. 


mary, 
Portable and Semi Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JJAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New Vork. 





The improved method of 


Established in 1802. 








B, 





W 42D 3 
YORK. 


Are unrivaled anywhere in 


(=°Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


Scovill: Manufacturing Company, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; montbly. $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, 


i@ In writing, mention this paper. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





securing memeatoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 
healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur PhotographicOutfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outfits Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, Tri- 
pods and other Photographic Requisites 


any country. 


New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 
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“I wear Perego’s Shirts.” “I wish I did.” 


THE ONLY CORRECT SHIRT 


Which fits close to the body, does not push up in the 
neck, and is made so as to prevent the bosom from 
breaking or wrinkling in any part,is IRA PERE- 
GO'S PATENT BOSOM SHIRT, Made of the best 
N. Y. Mills Muslin, with superior quality lin n 
bosoms—piain. pique an? embroidered. Our Spring 
Patterns ot fancy French Shittings are now open. 


128 and 130 Fulton 8t., 


Wrakerego and 87 ) assau &t., N, Y, 


*,* Send 2c. stamp for Illust. Catalogue of every- 
thing nobby in Gentiemen’s Wear. Bicycle, Tennis 
and Athietic Outtits. Mention INDEPENDENT, 


HERRING’S 


Safes for Residences 


nuit |) 





Every Residence should have a SAFE for the pro- 
tection of silver-ware, jewelry and heirlooms that 
could not be replaced if lost or destroyed by fire. 

A variety of Patterns at Moderate Prices. 

Send for Special Catalogue. 


HERRING & CO., 


Z5iand 522 BROADWAY.NEW YORK, 


Waler Fil 


FOR 


City and Country, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGED, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
601 and 603 Sixth Ave., 
1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, 
-CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridge-Coping, Hips, Valleys, ete, 









Shield Tilesand Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 
146 N, Broad St,, Philadelphia, Penn, 
RHEUMATISM 
“ia” INORTH'S, sii” 
Sold by druggists, By mail $1 per bottle. 
CHAS. H. NORTH & CO., Boston, Mass, 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


OUR ANNUALS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


A REACTION sets in occasionally in favor 
of certain classes of flowers It is in vain 
for us to say we will not yield tothis. Some- 
how we catch the spirit of it as we catch 
measles and whooping-cough. Itis inthe 
air. Dablias and hollyhocks came back to 
favor within the past few years and will hard- 
ly again lose ground. Sweet williams and 
pinks have great favor, but never quite 
hold their own, because they are not quite 
annuals nor quite perennials; so before one 
knew it his pinks would all be dead. 

Annuals make considerable trouble, and 
I do not wonder people often say, I will not 
bother with them any more. Yet there are 
so many of them we miss when we do not 
have them, that for sheer loneliness we go 
back to raising them more freely. I don’t 
know as asters ever were out of favor. I 
guess not. If any flower without odor holds 
firmly on people's affections itis the aster. 
The zinnia is quite as fine in form and color 
bat brutally staff. The aster is lovely in 
form, in coloring unsurpassed, and it has 
the advantage of great variety in hue and 
shape. 

Stocks, however, ure not so generally 
raised, but are truly the finest annual, all 
in all. The newer varieties are not only 
early to bloom, but bloom all summer and 
then all winter. There are stocks that do 
finely for many successive years, such as 
the East Lothians. I find many of the sin- 
gle flowering plants very elegant for the 
conservatory and for cut flowers for winter. 
They are rather subject to aphis, but other- 
wise are easily managed and very hardy. 

Snapdragon’is not strictly an annual, but 
it is well to sow it every year and have new 
plants constantly on hand. It is grand for 
its profusion of bloom, unique mingling of 
colors, and its odd forms. 

Balsams I discard not from a lack of ap- 
preciation of the individual flowers but, the 
smell is unendurable. 

Dwarf cockscombs are truly fine where 
you want bright spots of a or bright 
continuous borders. 

Dwarf convolvulus is lovely in color and 
profuse inbloom. It makes a mat of bloom 
of cerulean blue and white with a golden 
center. 

Why is not the old-fashioned blue lark- 
spur one of our best? I keepit for old ac- 
quaintance’ sake; but also because of its 
rich, strong colors and because it will grow 
and bloom when sorely neglected. The 
newer sorts are muchimproved. Give them 
a corner. 

There is no mignonette at all superior to 
the old sort—that is, for fragrance, and 
thatis all we want of the mignonette. We 
must have it, and lots of it. 

Iiave you a bed of forget-me-not? Then 
don’t forgetit any longer. Give it a damp, 
cool spot. It will sow itself and mostly 
take care of itself. The white is pretty—the 
blue is prettier. 

Pansies, of course, everybody must have 
There are some fine sorts; but the dealers 
lie terribly about pansy seed. I think it is 
the worst lied about of all seed. Most that 
is sold is very poor stuff. The Trimardeau, 
if genuine, is fine. 

The latest strains of petunias are mag- 
nificent; and the best old sorts are still in- 
valuable. ‘The double hybridized of best 
dealers gives flowers equal to the finer car- 
nations, 

Phlox Drummondii can never be dispensed 
with. Sweet scented sorts are coming intoour 
lists and will soon control the assortments. 
This flower is one of great refinement—the 
sweet williams among anaouals. 

Sweet peas are also universal favorites, 
and I am glad to see that many new ‘sorts 
are being sent out—some of them exquisite. 
Among the best are Crown Princess, But- 
terfly, Fairy Queen, Invincible Scarlet, 
Painted Lady, Tricolor. 

The Tropzeolum is one of my favorites. I 
can never get too many of them, because 
they are fiue every way. The foliage is very 
clean and dense and rich. The flowers are 
of the richest hues and are glorious- 
ly perfumed. But best of all the odor is of 
a spicy sort that gives health, The strong, 
sweet odors come from fleshy plants and are 
not healthful: but you will find the trop#o- 
lum or nasturtium flowers are always grate- 
ful to the sick. The dwarf section is always 
pretty for beds; but the tall growing are 
best for screens. The hybrids of Lobbia- 
num are fine for winter. The Pearl, a new 





white variety, is said to be one of our best 
novelties. 

Verbena grown as an annual is most eas- 
ily managed. The plants that are kept 
through are generally more or less rusty 
and unsatistactory. If sowed early in the 
beds, when they are wanted, the result will 
be all that one can ask for. 

Of our less common annuals you will do 
well to try Golden Bartonia; Mexican Ag- 
eratum (can be kept over if you choose); 
Clarkia of several sorts, and very neat; 
Eschscholtzia, especially Rose Cardinal and 
the double flowered; Godetia, especially 
Lady Albemarle and Satin Rose, Princess 
of Wales and Whitneyi; some of the finer 
lupines, as Menziesii, President Cleveland 
and Pilosus; Nemophila of several hues; 
Schizanthus, flowers of superior beauty, 
but rarely raised. All the colors are fine, 
and run from rose and white through crim- 
son to orange and purple. Viscaria, espe- 
cially Cardinalis of a magenta hue, and 
cerulean blue. 

In the Eastern States it is best to sow 
most of the annuals in the beds where they 
are to remain, thinning as needed—pro- 
vided the beds are well prepared and clean. 
In the Western States, where the sun burns 
with fewer clouds, I would recommend cold 
frames or boxes. When the plants are 
transplanted make the earth firm, and put 
a handful of fine manure about each one as 
a mulch. 

It is for the sake of their companionable- 
ness that we love these old home pets. 
They are less grand and stately, but very 
sweet and delightful pets. Those of us 
who begin to get gray hairs like to have 
about us such flowers as remind us of old 
times and the old-time folk. 

Among the newer sorts there are varieties 
of amaranthus that are very charming. 
T:icolor Splendens is probably best. Scar- 
let larkspur is another welcome flower ; 
And I hope the blue sweet pea is all it 
promises to be. For tall center-pieces or 
backgrounds the best annuals are striped 
maize and ricinus in many varieties—the 
two best are Africanus and Borboniensis. 
Most of the annuals are to be grown 
modestly in quiet little nooks and corners, 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





7 
BERRIES. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 


“The barberry, respis, and gooseberry, too, 
Look now to be planted, as other things do.” 
So sang queer old Tusser of the berries of 

the age of King Henry VIII. ‘ Respis” 
was the name then for raspberry. Goose- 
berries had probably been cultivated in 
England for some time before Tusser’s day, 
but the date of their introduction into Eng- 
land is uncertain. There wasakind known 
there once, but unknown now, called “ blue 
gooseberries,’’ and in some parts of that 
country there was quite a rivalry in the 
“*Gooseberry Shows” that were commonly 
held. At such fairs whoever had exhibited 
the biggest and heaviest goosebeiries was 
given the prize, which consisted of a cream- 
jug, ora pair of sugar-tongs, or some such 
article. The names of those who received 
the prizes in the different shows were 
printed in a volume known as ‘‘ The Goose- 
berry Book.” Great as was the English 
interest in this berry, however, the Dutch 
were earlier cultivators of it than they. 

The name of the “ gooseberry” has been 
variously explained. Some give the simple 
answer that the berries were so called be- 
cause they were made into sauce and eaten 
with roast goose. Others derive the name 
from a German word meaning “ cross- 
berry,”’ because sometimes the spines on a 
goeseberry’s stem form theshape of a cross. 
And others, still, give the commonly ac- 
cepted version that the name is derived 
from the resemblance the plant bears in its 
roughness to the English gorse. 

The French have an expression foulé de 
pommes, and the English speak of ‘‘ goose- 
berry fool.’”’ When one person deceives or 
cheats another, the former is said to have 
‘* played the gooseberry”’ on the latter. 

A fungus, Cidium leucoconium, has done 
a good deal of damage to gooseberries in the 
United States. It is said to be found on 
peaches in California, and the Department 
of Agriculture has received gooseberries 
from Utah that were almost enveloped in 
the ‘‘ brownish, felt-like growth” of this 
fungus. 

There is a distinction made among ber- 
ries by the learned, the assertion being that 
only such as bear their seéds inside of them 
are deserving of the name “berry,” the 
others, like the strawberry, bearing their 
seeds outside, forfeiting that designation. 
The strawberry has several queer supersti- 
tions connected with it. In Bavaria, peo- 
ple formerly believed that on a certain day 





of the year the fairies went into the stables 


to milk the cows. The elves were believe 
to be very fond of strawberries, and, in or. 
der to propitiate the magic folk, the Bava. 
rian people were wont to pick little bas. 
ketsful of the fruit, and tie ong basket be. 
tween the horns of each cow. If the fairies 
were pleased with the gift, it was thought 
that the cows would give a great deal of 
milk throughout the year. 

Another strawberry superstition was that 
of centuries ago, when the German people 
worshiped the goddess Frigga. She, also 
was supposed to be fond of strawberries. 
and on one day of the year was thought to 
hunt for that fruit. She was invisible, of 
course, and on her returi was supposed to 
divide her berries among all the little chil- 
dren that had ever died. So firmly wag 
this believed in Germany that, on Frigga’s 
strawberrying day no mother whose little 
child had died would ever eat any straw. 
berries; for, if she did, her little child would 
not receive any when Frigga divided her 
berries among the children of Paradise, 

The name “strawberry” is supposed by 
some to come from the old practice of lay- 
ing straw between the plants to keep the 
berries from being injured in wet weather. 
Others derive the name from “ stray-berry,” 
on account of the runners tbat “stray” 
along the ground. Latimer called the 
country ministers ‘‘ Strawberry Preachers,” 
because they strayed from their parishes, 
returning to them only once a year. 

A fungus disease that has troubled straw- 
berry-growers in this country is the “ white 
rust.”” The name of the fungus is Ramu 
laria tulasnei, and it grows inside the 
leaves, making white spots that are sur- 
rounded with darker borders. The wind 
blows the spores of the disease from one 
plant to another. Lime, wood-ashes and 
flowers of sulphur have been used against 
this di ease. Sometimes, however, the only 
remedy seems to be rooting out the plants 
and getting new ones. 

According to the definition given above 
of a berry, peppers are true berries on ac- 
count of carrying the seeds inside. The 
history of pepper is one of gradually’ de 
creasing glory from the old Grecian and Ro- 
man days until now. For when Alaric 
took Rome, part of the wealth demanded 
by him was three thousand pounds of pep- 
per. 
Some of the European cities, like Venice 
and Genoa, became rich through their pep- 
per trade. In old days ‘‘ pepper-corn rents” 
were paid instead of money, the rents con- 
sisting of a pound of pepper, paid as often 
as was agreed upon. All grocers who sold 
spices of any kind were known as “ Pepper- 
ers,”’ and in the twelfth century these 
‘* Pepperers”’ bad an association. 

Pepys, in his “ Diary,’’ gives us to under- 
stand that pepper in King Charles II’s day 
was much accounted of. Pepys says: ‘‘ He 
and Sir Edmund Pooly carried me down 
into tha hold of the India shipp, aud there 
did show me the greatest wealth lie in con- 
fusion that a man can see in the world. 
Pepper scattered through every chink, you 
trod upon it.”’ 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL, 
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HINTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE. 


THE CARE OF LAMPS, 





THE disagreeable flickering of .a student 
lamp is sometimes caused by tiny particles 
of the wick dropping into the inside tube of 
the cylinder surrounding the wick, thus 
preventing the oil flowing freely from the 
barrel. Before inserting a new wick re 
move the oil barrel, and empty the lamp 
entirely of oil, pour into the opening, down 
the wick cylinder and wherever fluid will 
touch inside, boiling water to which has 
been added a spoonful of spirits of am- 
monia, 

Lamps are now so universally used that 
the care of them has become one of the 
daily and most important of domestic 
duties, not only of the country but of the 
luxurious city home. If not attended to 
every day, the perforations of the burners 
become clogged with carbon and dust in 4 
short time, refuse to move easily, the light 
is dimmed, and a most unpleasant odor 
ensues. ; 

If occasionally our duties exceed the lim- 
its of our time, and we find the wick well- 
nigh consumed, a strip of old soft cotton 
may be pinned to the end of the wick for 
the nonce, and thus convey the oil to it. P 

At some inauspicious moment a hole 12 
the lamp chimney confronts one, no other 
is nearer than the grocer’s: a neatly cut 
piece of letter-paper, generously covering 
the offending fracture, nicely pasted OD) 
will serve until we can do better. 

Whenever the lamps are filled, with @ 
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clean soft piece of flannel polish the burnera 
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mountings of the lamps. It is but a 
Bf - oment’s work and keeps them bright and 
~ shining. Smoked chimneys and ill-kept 
 jamps are trying alike to eyesight and tem- 


ee clear, bright light adds so much to the 
comfort and enjoyment of the evening oc- 
cupations, that one is well repaid for the 
daily disagreeable task of keeping the 
jJamps in perfect order. Kerosene oil and 
jJamps are now so cheap that, even in the 
country, it is no longer regarded as a lux 
ury, but a necessity to have an abundance 
of light for home cheer and use. 

The lamps used for sewing and reading 
should be provided with shades, not only 
for the comfort they impart, but for the 

itive saving they are for the eyesight. 
Achimuey frequently breaks from having 
peen too tightly screwed on; the glass ex- 
pands from the heat of the tame. The 
wick is more evenly snuffed by rubbing the 
charred edge with a piece of paper or soft 
rag, than by trimming with a pair of 
scissors. Before using lamp-wicks soak 
them in vinegar, and dry thoroughly to pre- 
vent their smoking. 

Turning the wick slightly into the tube 
andremoving the chimney before blowing 
out the flame, is a safe and cleanly method 
of putting out a lamp. Not only is the 
odorfrom a lamp partially turned down 
extremely disagreeable, but the noxious 
gases from it are equally unhealthy. The 
chimney may be quickly and easily cleaused 
by breathing upon and into it, and wiping 
and polishing it with newspaper. A piece 
ef red flanfiel put into the bow] of the lamp, 
besides giving a dash of color, gathers the 
impurities of the oil. 

Burners sometimes get clogged and refuse 
toturn up and down. This may be reme- 

= died by putting them into an iron kettle 
containing a quart of water and a double 
handful of wood-ashes. After boiling a 
little while take out, and with a soft rag 
wash and dry them perfectly. Or they may 
be put into a bath composed of equal parts 
of milk and vinegar, and boiled. 

A SAFETY LAMP. 

If after putting the wick into the bow! of 
the lamp, and before pouring in any oil, the 
bowl is crammed with sponge, the wick 
and sponge then saturated with the oil to 
the fullest capacity of the bowl, the lamp 
is converted into a safety lamp, so that 
there is no danger to life trom accidental 
upsetting or breakage of the lamp, or fear 
of spots on table-scarf or carpet. Add more 
sponge as the wick burns away; keep the 
bowl full of it. The lamp will continue to 
burn until the oil in wick and sponge is 
exhausted. 

Anursery lamp is easily prepared by fill- 
ing a tumbler three-fourths full of water ; 
on this pour about half an inch of sperm 
oil. Take acork an inch across, cut from 
it a piece half an inch thick, and take 
@ piece of tin smaller than a nickel. 
Make a hole in the center of the 
pieces of cork and tin, through which draw 
an inch length of common cord, having the 
tin on topof the cork. Submerge the end 
of cord in the oil. The tin will prevent the 
cork from burning, and the cork will float 
thetin. If one floater does not afford suffi- 
cient light, two or more may be used. 

A DISINFECTING LAMP. 

Forasick-room or for purifying a cellar 
where vegetables have decayed, or wherever 
foulodors are found, this lamp is useful. 
Fill with chloric ether a lamp such as is 
used for burning kerosene oil. A small, 
round wick will burn longer than a flat one, 
and if an old-fashioned camphene lamp 
ean be procured for the purpose, it will 
be found the most effective. A powerful 
disinfectant escapes as long as the ether 
burns that willin a short time purify the 
most noxious atmosphere, overpowering, 
indeed, the gases from a sewer. 
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Now FOR A BIG CROP OF CORN. 


PRACTICAL farmers may well laugh ‘at 
those who talk about corn being deficient 
0 protein and phosphates. It is the grand- 
estcrop inthe world. <A well-filled corn- 
crib makes the farmer and his horses, cows, 
sheep, pigs and chickens happy. Through- 
out a large area of the United S ates, corn 
18 grown for home use and not for sale. 
John Johnston, the father of American tile- 
draining, and one of the best and most suc- 
cessful farmers of his time, said to us: “I 
have never sold corn but once in my life— 
and that I gave away to be sent to Ireland 
during the famine.” He grew large 
crops of corn but fed it all out, stalks 
and all, to sheep and other stock, supple- 
mented with oil-cake when it could be pur- 

cheap enough. He wasa firm be- 
liever in Oil-cake, but would have laughed 
Bbany one who claimed that it was worth 


. 





more, pound for pound, than good, sound 
corn. 

In many sections last year the corn crop 
suffered from drought. This is unusual. On 
good land, kept clean by the frequent use 
of the cultivator, corn will stand drought 
better than any other crop. Said an experi- 
enced farmer: ‘‘I believe I could raise a 
good crop of corn if not a drop of rain tell 
from the day it was planted until the day it 
was cut.’? He looked to the stores of water 
in the soil, and was careful that no weeds 
sucked up this moisture and robbed the 
corn plants. Clover and other deep-rooted 
plants bring up nitrogen, phosphates, pot- 
ash, and other plant-food from the subsoil, 
and leave them near the surface in the form 
of vegetable matter; a severe drought does 
the saine thing. Capillary attraction raises 
the water charged with plant-food, and, as 


it evaporates, leaves it on the surface. The 
great drought of last year has left our land 
in god condition. Now for a big corn crop! 
—American Agriculturist. 
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CORN AND POTATO CROPS CON- 
TRASTED. 


THE corn crop, next to the potato crop, is 
the most expensive that the farmer can 
grow. The excess of expense in the potato 
crop is altogether in the seed. Plowing, 
fitting the land, cultivation and harvesting 
are about as expensive for one as the other. 
The point that should most impress farmers 
is that with the corn crop heavy manuring 
and high culture always secure a profitable 
return. With potatoes there is a risk from 
rot if too much manure is applied, or a wet 
season may cause rot anyway. The little 
extra labor necessary to assure a full crop 
of corn is the only part of the farmer’s work 
from which he never gets cheated out of his 
pay.—Am, Cultivator. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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T. E. HUNT, Glen Gardner, N.J., 


BREEDER OF 


LAWN COWS. 
Registered Jerseys, Price, $90. 











D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Red Clover Blossoms, 


And FLUID Al 10 
re 
1] OWN, Cures 
‘ancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation,Piles 
and all 





Whooping Cough, 
D DISEASES, end for cir 
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ARMERS 


Buy the best. Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once used. always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bene of all degrees 
of fineness, for land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 
cialty. Send for our valuable Agricultural 
Hand-Book and Rural Record (sent free) and 
price-list 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 
: 133 Water Street, New York. 


COMFORT vs. CUSTOM 
LT vs. BREISTLES, 
\From New York Home Journal.) 

* No one who has for some time used the recently 
invented felt tooth-brush, as has the writer of this 
parasrepa. will ever consent to return to the use of 

ristles. 
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The comfort and the sweetness and sensa- 
tion of utter cleanlines< which it brings are so 
ronouncea that the very thought of returning to 
bristles awakens a senseof discomfort. The Felt 
not enly cleanses but polishes the enamel, 
This is very important as a preventive of decay,” etc. 
Its Economy, Holder (imperishapble) 45 cents. 
* Felts’ only need be renewed. 18 (boxed) 25 cts. 
Deaicts or matied. Horsey M’f'a Co., Utica. N. ¥. 


T.B, HUSSEY, Man’fr, 
North Berwick, Me, 






Tilustrated 
Catalogues Free 


Hussey’s “‘Hard Metal’? Plows 
are celebrated for their superior turning capacity, 
easy draft, ease in holding, strength and durability. 
Send for prices of Plows, Harrows and Cultivators, 

Address as above. 





PHILADELPHIA | 


KING OF GONDIMENTS 
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MUSTARD 


MORRILL’S 
Grub and Canker Worm 


Exterminator. 
THE ONLY SURE PREVENTATIVE 


The Ravages of Bugs and Insects on 
Fruit and other Trees, 


IS EASILY APPLIED AND INEXPE*SIV~, 
We Guarantee it to give Full Satis- 
factionin Every Particular. 


Put up in packages from 1 und to 400 pounds. 
For price lists, circulars, etc., address 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO, 


146 Congress St., 
_ BOSTON, MASS, _ 


-— HUSSEY'S 






Ge 


Can be used togethe 
or separate. 
Catalogue of Plows, Harrows, and Horse Hoes, FREE, 
Address T, B. HUSSEY, NORTH BERWICK, ME, 


PEARSON’S 


HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATES 


At Bottom Prices. 


Sold for Cash Directly to Consumers. 
SAVE AGENTS’ PROFITS 
And secure Reliable and Lasting Fertilizers. Highest 
recommendations where tried side by side with other 
standard brands. Send for Catalogue. 
JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson. N Y. 
ae — 








SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALE: 
50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
Fertilizer, which during 
the past year has fally 
sustained its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
of all kinds, Fruit Trees. 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 

For sele “y our agents 
througheut the United 
States. Pamphlets con- 
= taining testimonials and 

‘« } ea forwarded 

ree. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass, 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 















TO RENT, for the season, a beautiful Home, 
fourteen rooms, well furnished, pleasant piazzas, 
Spring water, well-kept lawns. ten minutes’ walk 
from village and Lake. Carriage barn and stables for 
horses. If not rented will take boarders. Address 
Lock Box, No. 35, Skaneateles, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 

OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 








TRAVEL. 


To Teachers and Others 


HE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


COLORADO 


AND THE 


Iron Mountain Route 


VIA 
TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO. 


Offer unsurpassed advantages for going or return- 
ingto the National Educational Association 
Meeting in San Francisco July l7th to 20th, 
from St. Louis, Call on or address, 


W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 
391 Broadway, New York. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P, & T. A., 
St. Louis, Me, 


THE STATE STE 

BETWEEN NEW YOR 

AND BELFAST (1 

WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT BR 
TO LIVE 










STATE OF INDIANA, T 4 P. 
Cabin passage $35 and according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion th at rates, St 
age tickets to and from all par’sof at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St.” ight and pass- 
age 4pply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 





63 Broadway, New York. 








UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH 
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and scores uf intermediate cities. Choice oi 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All *trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’: 
** Great Rock Island Route.”’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas Cit7 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watortown branch traverses the great 
*‘ WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Siov-« Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakeo offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt- 
™ CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 
One Month. ....8 3% 
thi oe 











Six Mouths....... 
Nine Montbs...... 2 24 Five Vears........ 
Single Copies 10 cents. 
[nN CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, 82.00 Each. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universe 
Postal Union $1,04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SU B- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time fow 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

2” Make all remittances payable to the order of THB 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@™ Remittances should be made by Post-Uffice 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
tosend than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 158 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements, 

Address 


P.-0, Box 2787, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S specia) Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazine 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money vy crd ning from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 





4times (one month)... .70c.| 4 times 

13 “ (three monthsic.|13 “ (three : 

> °* > a ix je 
3 welve “ —— «= twelve“ )....fc 


READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... 1. we DOLLARS PER AGATS 
INE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTY CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Taz 
INDEPENDENT, each ile or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT ’’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P.O. in the United 
States, on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strengt! 
and wholesemeness. More economical than the ordi- 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
muititude ¢ of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold cols in came. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OUPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. ¥. 


THOMSON’S| 


CELEBRATED 


GLOVE - FITTING 
Corsets. 


NEVER HAVE BEN 
EQUAL TO PRES- 
ENT MAKE, 





MORE POPULAR THAN 
A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 


ac, THREE LENGTHS. 

ae SHORT, MEDIUM 

AND EXTRA 
ONC. 


. L 
1 WELVE GRADES. 


HIGHEST AW Abe 
GUARANTEED, 


THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST FOR 
QUALITY, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., NEW YORK, 


POLE MANUFACTURERS. 


N.Y. Brass Furniture Co. 
39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








Brass Bedsteads, [”"—~{7 
Cribs and Cradles, 
Chairs, Easels, 





























Screens, Tables, \ 
Fire Goods. Se 
We refinish Brasswork and make it equal to new. 
Gvods refinished in oxidized silver, antique copper or 
bronze. 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
§¢ Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





LAWN TEnMIs & cnoguer sets 


é A S E BALL & BOATING OUTFITS 


best grades at lowest prices. 


FY S i!NG RODS, TACKLE, ETC. 


all modern styles and improvements. 


GUNS & Hunters’Accoutrements 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. 


JENNEY & CRAHAM CUN CO., Chicago. 
Send end for C atalo ene and mention this | Paper. 





THE E. H OWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Bu '! ats ren and Private Residences, 


STRIKING HALL CL 


383 Washington S reet, Boston, 
tai- i n 1 Hne. Ke yw York, 


170 Stat 








EMERSON BES i RK 
D BOS N Gur PPNTELD, 


“os PIANOS 


46HTREMONT ST 








HAY STACK AND FARM COVERS, 


Mannfectered of I Adaptation “Al vheeting aay also Driil. Unequaled Af 





cae Guoclecs and samples free by mail. 


U. 8S. WATERPROOFING FIBER Co., 
56 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


(?" Mention THE INDEPENDENT when writing. 





WALLEY TARCETRSPARROW GUN 


WILL SHOOT 1000 FEET. 
.nd Accurately 30 to 50 Feet. 











Entirely new, accurate as a rifle. No 


noise; no powder; no fire. 300 shots cost but 10 cts. It 
is the Gun for Rats, Cats, ENGLISH SPARROWS and small 
game. Delights old and young. Price $2.00; by express prepaid, $2.50 
in U.S. Agents Wanted. Trade Supplied. Circulars Free. 


J. J. WATROUS, Man’f’r, 213 Race Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





THE 


EMERSON & : 
FISHER Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 


Top Buggies, 


Phaetons, Surreys, 


Barouches, Jump Seats, Two- 


Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. Capacity 20,000 


vehicles per annum. 


Established 1872. 


New Illustrated Catalogue 


and Price List for 1888. Send for one. 








GOMDYEAR’S INTHA RUBBER GLOVE  MANBFACTURING COMPANY. 








503 and 505 
and 205 Broadway, 


CORNER FULTON STREET, 


New York City, © 


Rubber Outfits Complete 


HUNTING and FISHING 


All Guaranteed Thoroughly 


Waterproof. 


A Rubber Goods of Every Description 


Broadway, 








Send for [llustr ited Catalogue. 





The Excellence of our Product is 
our first consideration. 


WHITTAKER’S 


STAR BRAND 


stip HAMS, 


Breakfast Bacon 


UNADULTERATED LARD 


Are as fine as can be made. If your 

grocer does not eep them, write us 

and we will see that you are supplied. 
FRANCIS WHITTAKER & SONS, 


Esta! ished 1843. ST, LOUIS, Mo, 





WILLERS PATENT," 


| ee 


TO ALL OTHERS 








COLONT NADE .——— 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut Street, corner 15th, One Bleck 
from Penn. R.R, Station, 
American Plan, $3.50 per day. 


H. J. & GR. CRUMP. 





warp & Ca 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT — 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury 8t. 






Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 








CHICAGO 








er AIR RIFLE! 


Shoots Bullets or Darts. Will Kill 
Game at #0 feet. Makes no noise. Coste 
only 1 cent to shoot 100 times. No 
powder, no caps. Each Rifle fully guar- 
anteed. Price, $2.00 each or delivered 
in U.8. on receipt of $2.50. 


John Wilkinson Co., “fs%s Stree 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT] CORRUGATING am 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Twenty-c.a -ics keptin stock. Send for a list 
and mention this publication,and will we give you 
special rate on any size. 





SPECIAL OFFER 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


To any one who will mention The Independent’ and inclose a postal 
note or money order for the amount, we wil] send a binder inace espe- 
cially for The independent. Wi! hold a year’s papers. 


Our Regular $1.50 Binder for 95 Cents, Post-paid, 


We willalso sell tothe subscribers of The Independent Binders ter 
Harper's Weeklu, Harper's Bazar, Frank ceslie’s, Christian Union, Scien- 
title American, Sunday-School Times and Youth's Companion for $1.00 each, 
post-paid: regular priee, $1.50. Century, Scribner’s, Atlantic, Lippincott’s, St. 
Nicholas, Harper's Monthiy, Outing and Uveriand Monthly for 65 cents each. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


10 Murray Street, New York, 








Tun [INDEPENDENT Puzss, 38 TO 48 GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON STREET 





1823-188 Columbus Avenue, Beste 
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FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS . i 
CAN BE PUT ON BY ANY PERSoy, F 
THOPEANBING SP een BARNEANLE an 


SEND vOR } NEW CIRCULAR ,CONTAIN 
LIST AND REFERENCES, ING PRigg 


ACENTS WANTED. 


M. EHRET, JR. & C0, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia and Chicago, 


FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 179g) ~ 
19 and 21 WEST 224 St., Near 5th Ave, N.Y, 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, - 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, — 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 


MIDDLETCRE ’ 
CONN, fee 
= Warehouses 


8 John St., New Yi ‘ 
19% {ae St., * Soleagaetl aa 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


i kone = : 
Engines, Pump Le = 
Fixtures, Iron Cur 
Hydrant, Strest es. 
oy ORKS FOUNDED INR 
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ris, 
; Vienna, Austria, in 
and’ Centennial Exh 


Low Estima 
sseeters. Dodd's 40"G AGENCY: Bac 








A ATTLE BOO 


Practical Hints2:73'3 
to Builders, irae 


12 designs of plain and elegant homes, with “anal 
estimated cost. Short chapters on the kitchen, enim 
neys, cistern foundation, orickwork, mortar, 
heating, ventilation, the roof and many itemsof i» 
terest to builders. Mailed free on receipt of tea 
cents (postage stamps). Address, 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Ct, 


_ 5107 East ‘20th Sr., New ¥ York City, 


Splendid Opportunities 


The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements 
persons of moderate means seek 
ing new homes, and to the capi 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, Mayand 
June the Northwestern Com- 
pany will sellland excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northem 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for 4 
personal visit to the rich tert 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars caf 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by 
dressing the General Paseenget 
Agent at Chicago, Ill. 


J. H. WHITMAN, 
General Manager. 
H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 


E. P. WILSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


VICTOR snr 


OVERMAN WHEEL 00» 
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